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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Piano-Fortes 


Have taken the FIRST PRIZE whenever and wherever Exhibited, 


London, 1851. Paris, 1867. Santiago de Chili, 1876, Philadelphia, 1876. 


These Instruments are acknowledged as the 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS 


Of the World. 


Over 51,000 of them have been made and sold since their 


introduction. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WAREROOMS : 
130 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
146 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Established at Yonkers, N. Y., 1854. 
REMOVED TO PORTCHESTER,N. Y., 1874. 
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ollegi and Military Institute. 
PORTCHESTER, WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y. 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A. M., Principal. 


PORTCHESTER is pleasantly situated on Long Island Sound, twenty- 
five miles from New York City, and is in frequent daily communication with it, 
by the New Haven and Hartford Railroad. It is noted for its healthfulness, 
its pleasant surroundings and its beautiful scenery. 

The BUILDINGS of the Institute are ample for the accommodation 
of twenty-five boarding pupils. The entire building is heated by steam, light- 
ed by gas, and furnished with bath and wash-rooms of modern appointment. 
In these respects the building is second to none in the country. THE 
GROUNDS comprises nearly five acres. They contain a GYA/NAS/UM, 
BALL and CROQUET GROUNDS. 

The COURSE OF STUDY in the Institute is liberal and designed to 
qualify the pupil for his entrance in any of the business pursuits of life, or 
for his admission into College, the Naval Academy, or West Point. 


Terms, from $325 to $400 per annum. 


REFERENCES. 


Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, D. D., LL. D., Hon. Wiiiiam E. Curtis, New York City. 
BA G. Bay > New York City. Hon. R.H. Due, . Cortland, N. Y. 
y. Josern H. Rytance,D.D., “* H. C. Berwin, Esq.,_ . New York City. 
y. A. B. Carter, D. D., " S. S. Boorne, Esq., Stratford, Conn, 
;. BROCKHOLST MorGAN, ?¢. Chester N.Y C. H. Duet, Esq., New York City. 
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MANMATTAN COLLIEG! 
(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Chis Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer de- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical development of students. The situation of the College is 
not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by that of any 
similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated posi- 


tion on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from City 
Hall. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months, $300 
Entrance Fee, 10 
Graduation Fee, 10 
Vacation at College, 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 


the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School Books at current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five 
months. No reduction made when withdrawn during the term. 


he pocket-money of the students is deposited with the Treasurer. 
PAYMENT OF HALF-SESSION OF FIVE MONTHS IN ADVANCE, 


he sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and 
end about the 2d ol July. 

\ public examination of the students 1s held at the end of the 
session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also 
during the class hours of term time. 


For Particulars see Catalogue. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, - TEN DOLLARS 
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Selleck’s Schoo 


NORWALK, CONN. 


rhe course of study presented at this School is embraced mainly under 
two departments, viz.: Collegiate and Commercial ; the former offering fa- 
cilities for the prosecution of all the studies necessary to a complete prepa- 
ration for college; the latter intended to answer the requirements of those 
who may desire a thorough knowledge of the subjects best calculated to 


meet the demands of business life. 


In addition to the two departments as above, there is also a general 
course of study. This is designed to subserve the interests of those who 
are too young or not sufficiently qualified to enter either of the regular de- 
partments ; also of those whose parents, disinclined to mark out in advance 
any specific line of study, prefer that the course ultimately to be pursued 
should depend upon taste or talent developed by time and culture; or, of 
those who wish to enter neither of the regular divisions of the school, but 


desire to pursue only general branches of study. 


The discipline of the school is mild, yet efficient. An appeal to the 
l’s honor and sense of right isalways made ; proper inducements offered ; 


ipi 
between tutor and pupil fostered ; confidence encouraged. The 


sympathy 
Principal's efforts in this direction have generally been successful. Youths 


isensible to these influences—if, indeed, such can be found--the school, 


\robably, fails to benefit 
The School is situated in Norwalk, Connecticut. The place, bordering 


Long Island Sound, is on the line of the New York and New Haven 


ilroad, about from New York, with which city there is 


omniuntl 


Rev. C. M. SELLECK, A. M., President, 


Norwalk, Conn. 
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Riverview Academy. 


AT 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The attention of intelligent persons is called to the advantages furnished 
at RIVERVIEW ACADEMY for the education of Boys 


Phe training in this Academy is claimed to be superior for awakening the 
enthusiasm and arousing the dormant energies of such pupils as have failed 
to find much interest in study or school exercises generally, while to the 
studious and diligent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organized mili- 
tary exercises, as is calculated to insure continuance of bodilv health without 
interfering with study. 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, or to train 
boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an instrument, as 
it were, of discipline, it is invaluable. Its products are attention, erectness 
of form, graceful carriage, confidence without arrogance—in short, a large 
part of the sum of those graces that make men acceptable in society, and 
useful in the world 

It isclaimed that in morals and behavior, boys are as well off at River- 
view as they are in good homes, and far better than in many. And parents 
who are not in circumstances to give proper and needed attention to their 
boys, will find in this Academy every requisite for their careful supervision 


and training 


For rs, and ot tn formation, addy I ) yand Principal. 


OTIS BISBEE 
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Alexander Institute. 


A MILITARY BOARDING-SCHOOL. 





[s situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of 
White Plains, Westchester County, New York, 23 miles from 
the City by Harlem Railroad. Express trains reach White 
Plains from Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on 
high ground, and is free from chills and fever, and all kindred 
diseases. 

Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for 
the purposes of a school. 

The school and class rooms are liberally supplied with 
Maps, Charts, Globes, Black-boards and Philosophical A ppara- 
tus. 

The sleeping rooms are comfortably furnished for two 
occupants each, with single beds. 

ExprENses.— For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, 
for a year, payable half yearly in advance, $500. German, 
Music and Drawing, extra. 

Tue Scnoot Yrar commences on the third Wednesday 
in September; closes, on the last Wednesday in June. 

N. B.— Pupils are received at any time during the year, 
when vacancies exist, and charged accordingly. 


For further particulars, apply to 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. PH. D. 
Principal. 
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SUPPLEE INSTITUTE, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


No. 1713 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Family Boarding and Day-School. Twenty-fifth year com- 


Circular contains particulars. 
Rev. B. H. SUPPLEE, A. M. ) | 

- PRINCIPALS. 
Mrs. E. H. SUPPLEE, ) 


mences September 18. 


Gannett Institute for Young Ladies, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


['wenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., 
unsurpassed by any American Female College. Family Pupils enjoy all 
the comforts and advantages of a pleasant and cultivated home. The 


Twenty-fifth Year commences September 26, 1877 
t j 


For Catalogue and Circulars, apply to 


Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, Principal, 


69 Cuester Sovare, Boston, Mass. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
Is the Best Paint in the World. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal 
to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful and 
Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE to JET 
KLACK: and as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the 


f their establishing the following Branch Factories 
will abundantly testify : 


necessity ¢ 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West Street, New York. 83 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 


210 S. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo., and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro. 
No. 2 North Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE 





FEMALE ACADEMY 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M., Rector. 


TuIs School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway between 
Albany and New York, on the banks and amid the enchanting scenery of 
the Hudson. For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat; for healthful- 
ness of climate, both in summer and winter ; for literary and refined society, 
and numerous educational institutions, the location is not surpassed in this 
country. 

Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 
enced ; and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education are 


second to none in the land: while every effort is made to have this a 


Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DIPLOMA given to each pupil 


who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 
THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Ursuline Academy, 


BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL, 





East Morrisania, New York. 


“THE Members of this Institution dedicate their time chiefly to 
| the instruction of Young Ladies in principles of virtue, and 
in the various branches of a finished education. 

This Institution, in its plan of education, unites every advan- 
tage that can be derived from a punctual and conscientious care 
bestowed on the pupils, in every branch of science becoming to 
their sex. Propriety of deportment, politeness, personal neatness, 
and the principles of morality, are objects of unceasing assiduity. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to the admission of young 
ladies, provided they be willing to conform to the general regula- 
tions of the school. 


TERMS FOR BOARDERS 
Board and Tuition in English and French, $250 co 
Tuition in Music on the Piano, . ; 60 00 
Washing of Clothes and use of Bed, 
Use of the Library, ; , , 
School Books at the store price. 


32 00 


> 
3 00 


lhe usual extra charges are made for the instruction in Draw- 
ing, Painting, Singing, Foreign Languages, etc. And pupils are 
expected to come provided with the usual toilet articles, etc. All 
payments are to be made semi-annually inadvance. Nodeduction 
will be made for absence except in case of protracted illness. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


The Scholastic year begins regularly on the first Monday of 
September, and ends about the end of June or beginning of July. 

Chursday is the regular visiting day. 

Letters written or received by the young ladies are inspected 
by the Superior. 

(he parents or guardians of young ladies from a distance are 
requested to designate some correspondent in the city, who will 
be charged to liquidate their bills when due. 

37" For further particulars, apply to the Very Rev. Wm. 
QuINN, or the MOTHER SUPERIOR of the Convent. 
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ock Hill College, 


MARYLAND. 





CONDUCTED BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within 
a few minutes walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a 
Commercial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 
College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 
exercises of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric 
are publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room. ‘The 
English classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a 
Latin or Greek author; words, idioms, striking expressions and 
historical allusions are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism 
and philology 


FOR PARTICULARS, SEE CATALOGUE. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing and Tuition, 

Entrance Fee, 

Physician’s Fee, 

Graduating Fee, 

Vacation at College, ‘ : , 
Piano, $60. Guitar, Violin and Flute, each, 


Drawing, 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! REMOVAL! 


The Butler Health Lift. 


A scientific system of coéperative and cumulative exercise, adapted to 
the preservation and restoration of health. 

It improves the circulation, increases vitality, never exhausts, warms 
the extremities, relieves indigestion, rests the tired brain, and cures many 
chronic ailments. 


Rooms for Exercise and Treatment for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Children and Invalids. 


NEW YORK 
SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANK, 
No. 76 Wall Street, corner of Pearl Street. 
BROOKLYN 


No. 183 Montague Street. 


SEPARATE PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
OPEN ALL DAY. 
Dr. JANEsS'Ss HOURS: Brooklyn, from 84g A. M. tol P. M. 


New York, from 2 to 6 P. M. 
2 Special Attention given to the Treatment of Ladies, Children and Invalids. aed 


t#" The Appartus of The Butler Health Lift possesses advantages 
over any other By a peculiar combination of accurately graduated SPRING- 
ACTION with the dead-weight lift, the effort is made PERFECTLY CUMULATIVE, 
and hence both THOROUGH and SAFF. Unlike other apparatus, it admits of 
only ONE POUND DAILY, which adapts it to the most delicate cases. It is 
convenient for LipIes as well as GENTLEMEN, 


‘““THE MOST PERFECT AI 


(Evening Ma 


>PARATUS IN USE.” 


C The attention of PitysiCIANs is particularly called to the value of 
The Health Lift as an adjunct to medical treatment, in chronic diseases. 


REFERENCES.—Dr. D. A. Gorton, Dr. C. L. Mircuett, Dr. Epwarp Bayvarp, 
Dr. H. D. Noves, and many others 


Call or address as above, 


LEWIS G. JANES, 


Proprietor. 
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MARVIN $ Mist Comes 


| 
_STANDARI | ENGLISH BRUSSELS 
THREE-PLY, 

AND INGRAIN; 





; | —A tin 
¢ STAIR CARPETS, 
A F % S | VELVET RUGS, 
\\ y CRUMB CLOTHS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, 


COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON &TRACK Erc., Erc., Erc., 











Ervc., Erc., Eve. 


Cacti )1) FULTON STREET, N. Y 
| “TTHE CHEAPEST | Carpets carefally packed and sent to 
MARVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. any part of the United States 


| 265 BROADWAY W.Y. FREE OF CHARGE. 


| 72/ CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. J. A. BENDALL. 
{ [17 SENECA ST. CLEVE. O. (Call or send for Price-List.) 


0 TTL 














ey 
Mi 


Isp 
The BEST, Most POPULAR, and Highest an 
D. Good for Brain- Workers—Sedenta Men, ¥ 
Women and Children—Chronic Invalids—an } 
of Health and Strength, NINETY per cent. of ’ 
estimonials Compare eae aN and give OURS Send Stamp for Illustrated 
the PREFERENCE, Circular—Agents Wanted, 
211 & 213 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
A. H, ANDREWS & CO. 819 & 621 Broadway, New York | a 
Manufacturers of Office, Library, Church, and School Furniture, 








A ee fobta systematic and g hys ise, and the most effective remedy for the compiaints ot chronic invalids 
nale ca fe ‘em. sale ) ar an Pe rsons of tor mars a ita, is ca Health. “Lift, whit h is rapic dly gaining popt alastby. This is c calian ed by 
unqualified testim of th nds of ph y ans and ail other professional classes, — merchants, and others, for a handsome, 
act heey We alth. Lif. nvented by Dr. Jounson, and for sale for 880, by A. i. bodes ws & to., 621 Broadway, BR. Y¥. 
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Irving Female College, 


Irvington, Mechanicsburg P. 0., Pa. 


LOCATION :—In the beautiful and healthy Cumberland Valley, 
midway between Harrisburg and Carlisle. 

REMARKS:—A select Home and Family School limited to 
forty, under Christian care and culture, and officially recognized 
by the Central, Pa., Baltimore and Philadelphia Conferences. 
Chartered Collegiate advantages, embracing a four years’ course, 
with superior culture in Classics, Music and Art. Delightful 
grounds, attractive buildings, first-class appointments and home 
comforts, fitted up at a cost of over $30,000. 

Convirtons:—Pupils received only for the College Year of 
forty weeks, or pro rata, &c. 

;ULAR RaAtvES :—Board, Washing, Furnished Room, Fuel 

it, luition (including Classics) and use of Text Books, 

$300. Exrra:—Piano, $50; Vocal Culture, $25; Drawing, $10; 
Oil Painting, $30. PAyMeNtTs: Semi-annually in advance. 

Twenty-second year, September t2th, 1877. Catalogue sent 


Rev. T. P. EGE, A. M., President. 


on application. 
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GEO. WOODS & CO’S 
ORGANS 


EXCEL 





1.—In thoroughness of construction and quality of material. 
2.—In ORIGINALITY and beauty of design and finish. 

3.—In fine musical and orchestral effects. 

4.—In quality of tone. 


5.—In power (not noise.) 


They have a VALUE in accordance with the cost of their production. 

They are THE BEST, consequently they are CHEAPEST in the long run. 

Inspection and comparison are solicited. CULTIVATED MUSICIANS aré 
especially invited to examine and test these REMARKABLE INSTRUMENTS, 
and EVERYBODY should acquaint themselves with their INTRINSIC MERIT. 
Circulars with Music free to any address. 


GEORGE WOODS & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASs. 














STURTEVANT 
Hore, 

New York, 

Sept 15, 1874 









We have two of 
them in our public 
parlors 















In our opinion 
there is no Piano more 
To whom IT MAY durable. or possessing 
CONCERN. — We have : ae superior musical quali- 
used the U.S. Pianos Qa ZAVGes 55... 
for the past six years. 









1. & G.S. LELAND 
Prorrigtors Sturtevant Hore.. 


U. S. PIANO CO. $290. 


You ask why we can sell First-Class 7's Octave Rosewood Pianos for $290. Our 
answer is, that it costs less than $800 to make any $600 Piano sold through Agents, all of 
whom make 100 percent profit. We haveno Agents, but sell direct to Familiesat Factory 
price, and warrant five years. We send our Pianos everywhere for trial, and require no 
payment unless they are found satisfactory. Send or illustrated Circular, which gives 
full particulars, and contains the names of over 15co Bankers, Merchants and Families that 
are using our Pianos in every State of the Union. Please state where you saw this notice. 


ADDRESS 
U. S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway. 
New York. 
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ADAM'S ACADEMY, 


QUINCY, MASS. 


Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D. 


Chairman of the Board of Managers. 


WILLIAM R. DIMMOCK, LL. D., Master. 


This School is designed te give to its pupils a thorough preparation for 
the best American colleges, and faithful home care to those from a distance. 

The large boarding-house of the Academy is under the control of the 
Master who resides in it. 

here is a smaller house under the charge of one of the assistant teachers. 

ROOM'S in private families can also be obtained for those who prefer 


them. 
For Catalogues or particulars, address the Master. 


Polytechnic College of the State of Pennsylvania. 


Market St., West of | 7th. PHILADELPHIA. 


The College comprises 
THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Designed for Students who may not preter a professional course in one of the industrial arts, 
and who yet wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and disci- 


line, and 
FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


thoroughly Scientific and practical 
determining the value of 


Mine products 
MISTRY: for Class Instruction and for special 
facilities for acquiring a thorough knowl- 

| thoroughness, those 


sucdents 
1 to impart a 


. viz 

MINES: designe 

education in Mine ind in the best method 

Mineral Lands, and of analyzing and manutacturing 
PHE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHI 

tion, and designed to aftord 


For ote g sional 
HE SHOOOL O} 


Engineering, 


ments, cheapness a 


tudents pursue Mathematics 


Laboratory Instruc 
t 
methods 


dge of Chemistry, which shall equal in apy 
European Laboratories 

rH SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in whi 
as applic and are taught the most approved principles and 

involved in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Buildings and Public Works 
rHE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the classes are 
conducted through a full course on Mechanical Philosophy, and the principles of Machines ; 
nstruction of Engines, furnaces, 
ARCHITECTURE: affordi 
} —_ 


ind the principles of ¢ I 


1 to Engineering, 


Foundries, et 


ng, by means 


: of Lectures on the 
idies of the Orders and 


on the location and co 
THE SCHOOL O} 
history of Architecture $ 
Style an f practical lessons in Modeling in clay an 
igh knowledge of the profession 

Mineralogical Excursions, and practice in the Smelting and 
pographical and Architectural Drawing; in the Modeling 
and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 


iction, of sti 
d Plaster, rare facilities tor quiring 


logical and 
Mechanical, Ts 
Stairways, etc.,in Plast 
ternate with and complete the scientific instruction. 
innouncement of the College, containing full information as t yur 
n, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtaine« 
ALFRED M. KENNEDY, M. D. 
lege, Phila 


President of Faculty, Polytechnic ¢ 


on application to 


Analysis of 


I 
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THE JANE GREY SCHOOL, 
Mount Morris, Livingston Co., New York. 


A Diocesan Institution for the Education of Young Ladies. Founded in 1866, 
and Incorporated by the Regents of the University. 





This Institution is situated in the village of Mount Morris, in the Genesee Valley, in 
Western New York. The School-buildings crown a commanding hill, and the site is 
pleasant and healthful. The Bishop of the Diocese, as vistor, gre 1is aid and counsel ; it 
is also under the supervision of the Rector of St. John’s Church. The Principal and Lady- 
Principal are assisted by competent teachers, in all the departments of education. 

The influence and order of the household are those ofa Christian family. There is 
daily morning and evening prayer. On Sundays and Holy Days, the pupils attend Divine 
Service in the Parish Churc I and receive such other religious instruction as is adapted to 
their years. But, at the request of parents or guardians, pupils may attend divine service 
at other churches 

The Course of Study is so arranged as to give each branch due prominence at the 
proper time. The rule of study is to learn few things at the same time, and to learn them 
thoroughly. 

The departments of Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing and 
Painting, are conducted by competent instructors 

Lectures are delivered during the term, upon various subjects, by the Rector and 
others. 

Those pupils who pursue the course of instruction in Music and other branches of the 
Fine Arts, will devote to them sucha portion of time as their importance demands, and 
will therefore require a longer time to complete the regular studies. It is expected that all 
pupils will study Latin or French. German and Italian will be optional. 

The present building accommodates comfortably twenty-two boarders and the requisite 
number of teachers. The house is convenient, comfortable and homelike. 

The study, recitation and practising rooms, parlor, sitting-room and refectory, are on 
the first floor. 

The dormitories, for two pupils each, on the second floor, are well ventilated, neatly 
carpeted, and furnished with black walnut furniture, made expressly for the school. There 
isa bath-room with the usual conveniences. The halls and rooms are heated by two of 
Hendron’s furnaces, making the dormitories, study and halls comfortable during the 
coldest weather. 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


There are two terms of twenty weeks each, the first beginning September 14th, and the 
second February rst. 

There is a recess from December 23d to January 2d, when those pupils whose parents 
lesire it may visit home. Also, a recess from Good Friday to Tuesday in Easter week, 
when it is preferred that the pupils should not leave the School. 

The s« Seal year ends June 23d, after the general examination. 

No pupil is received for less than the whole year, or the unexpired portion of the year 
upon w hich she enters 
A limited number of day-scholars is received 


TERM™S. 
Board, washing, fuel, light, and full course of English, Latin and French Instruction 
payable one-half September 14th and remainder February rst) for the year, $300 00 


German and Italian, each, for the year 20 00 
Instrumental Music... ' : ; &« 


ao 

Vocal Musi 60 co 

Use of Piano. I5 00 

Pew Rent 6 00 

Light Gymnastics. ces cece 7 
Drawing and Painting, at Professor's prices 

Day-scholars, in Preparatory Department, per year 30 00 

Day-scholars, in Junior, Middle or Senior Class, per year 40 00 

Daughters of Clergymen, $200 « 
Ifa pupil be removed before the close of the year, the full payment will be required, 


inless in case of protracted sickness, when the loss will be equally divided between the 
parent and school. This rule is necessary, because the number of pupils is limited, and all 
ntracts with the teachers, etc.. are made for the entire year. 
For further information, or for admission of pupils, apply to 
J. LINDLEY, A. M., Principal. 
Or to C. L. Bincuam, Clerk of the Board of Trustees, Mount Morris, N. Y. 


REFERENCES.—The Rt. Rev. A. CLeveLtanp Coxe, D. D., Visitor, &c., Buffalo, 
The Rev. B. F. Dunnam, Rector of St. John’s, Mount Morris. 
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ART. 1 .*...}}, M MoIirs of General W. 2 Sherman. By Hin- 
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ae History of the Army of the Cumberland, its Organization, 
Campaigns and Battles. By Tuomas B. Van Horne, 
U.S. A. 2 vols. Cincinnati. 


3. Campaigns of the Army of the Potomae. By WILLIAM 
Swinton. New York. 

a Military History of Ulysses S. Grant, trom April, 

1861, fo April, 1865. By Apam Baprav. New York. 


Tue close of a presidential term, according to the prece- 
dents in our history, practically ends the public career of the 
presidential incumbent. The first in order of time as in merit 
and services, whose example may well furnish a model for 
his successors, retired to his modest home on the banks of the 
Potomac, quietly to enjoy the pleasures of a country-gentle- 
man, and to practise the virtues of the christian patriot. But 
though weary of official honors, Washington was willing to re- 
linquish the enjoyments of domestic life and the “ retirements 


* The following able article on the public career of General Grant is 
from the pen of an estimable citizen and an old army officer ; and while 
we heartily sympathize in the main with the author's estimate of the demerits 
of General Grant, we wish he had been able to find in the man more to 


commend—if not to admire.—EbD. 


24 Series: VOL, I.—NO. II. 1 
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grateful to his soul,*” though happily the sacrifice was not 
required, when hostilities were threatened by France. Other 
Presidents of the Republic, notably Madison and Monroe, 
have displayed in their retiracy a dignity, though less con- 
spicuous than Washington’s, equally worthy of imitation. Such 
examples as these, however, are rare in the history of govern- 
ments and rulers, the tendency being to seek to perpetuate 
their importance and continue to be the recipients of worldly 
preferment and applause. 

There is nothing in his past history, in his mental and 
moral organization, in his tastes or habits, in the limited 
scope of his acquirements, or in the lessons which he appears 
to have drawn from his civil experience, which can possibly 
create a demand for further service from ex-President Grant. 
The present moment, therefore, seems not unfitting for a 
discussion of his claims to consideration and of the mystery 
of his history. The intimate and contidential relations ex- 
isting between the author of the Military ITistory of General 
Grant and its subject, should, perhaps, commend it to more 
than ordinary attention as an authoritative narrative and 


eX position of certain events of the war, not to be found else- 


where. It must be hight, eratifving to the author, that his 


stupendous labors have brought him to the close of one 
volume. His countrymen who shall make themselves familiar 
with his achievements, will doubtless be duly grateful that he 
was able to divert so much of lis time from the very arduous 
and responsible duties of military secretary and aide-de-camp 
to the General-in-Chief, to the accomplishment of a task which 
may well be designated asa labor of love, for we have alto- 
gether failed to discover in its hundreds of pages a single, im- 
portant, additional fact to our previous knowledge of the war. 
With the * personal recollections ” of enterprising * War Cor- 
respondents,” the //erote Deeds of Heroie Men, in a popular 
magazine; the stately pages of rose-water sentiment from 
aris residuary legatees, and now the quasi-ofticial history of 
Mr. Secretary Badeau, the measure of rebellion literature for 


* Letter to General Knox. 
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this century at least should be full, even if the last note in the 
gamut of glorification has not been soundéd. We do not pur- 
pose to enter upon an elaborate review of the literary merits 
of the military histories whose titles are prefixed to this article. 
Neither shall we pause to specify in detail the points made by 
Mr. Badeau, from which we are compelled to dissent. His 
work was originally designed, doubtless, for no more ambitious 
purpose than to add another term to the then undeveloped 
series of indiscriminate laudations, of which the subject became 
the willing or unwilling recipient, from the capture of Vicks- 
burgh to the fourth of March, 1869. 

The book affords evidence that the author has not forgotten 
the lessons learned from his former connection with the press. 
Indeed, if we are rightly informed, he brings to his present task 
SOLE peculiar qualifications, hav ing heretofore had considerable 
experience in studies of this nature, in lis earlier volume—the 
[Tistory of « Vagabond, Certain is it that lhe seldom forgets 
his vocation, and writes with the spirit of an adjutant and the 
unalloved devotion of the “special” war correspondent of a 
division or brigade commander. We may conclude, therefore, 
that while Captain Badeau appropriates to his hero the phrase 
which forms the motto of lis history, pulehrum est bene fucere 

ipublicu, by parity of reasoning, he would not be unwilling 
to have ascribed to himself, with the change of a word, the 
coneluding member of the sentence from Sallust, etiam bene 
verthere| haud absurdum est. So long an interval has passed 
since the appearance of the first instalment of the J////tary 
Listory of Ulysses S. Grant, and the political necessity for a 
continuation of the work having been effectually extinguished 
by the people in their emphatic rebuke of the “third term” 


aspirations, it is hardly probable that the concluding portion, 


if written, will ever pass into the hands of the printer. But 
posterity will have little cause for regret at such a taking off. 
In view of the previous demands on publie forbearance and 
of the small amount of historic matter presented, not already 
familiar to the ordinary reader, it would really be a “ cruel 
ind unusual,” and therefore unconstitutional punishment, to 
continue so unsatisfactory atask. Without following the gallant 
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captain very closely in the order of time, we purpose to give in 
our own way a rapid sketch of some of the prominent events 
of the war, with such views thereon and such deductions there- 
from, as we believe to be in accordance with truth, and which 
will be sanctioned by the tinal verdict of history. 

Whatever may be the military estimate, or the estimate of 
those who have no ulterior motives to warp their minds or 
mould their opinions, of the professional merits of General 
Grant and his services in the war of the rebellion, it must be 
confessed that by nothing else in our history pertaining to in- 


dividuals or to parties, has the tremendous power of the press 


been so signally demonstrated. The oracles of the daily and 
weekly journals chanted for so many years his pweans, without 
change of note, that no one may hope to effect any essential 
revolution in the public opinion of the present generation. 
But if we shall be able to give only a clew to a more enlight- 
ened judgment than that which has been thus cheaply manu- 
factured, our labor will not be wholly in vain. 

It would hardly be just to hold General Grant to a very rigid 
accountability touching his literary delinquencies. His ideas 
of grammatical construction are extremely crude; his private 
correspondence would doubtless show very little reverence for 
the commonly received rules of syntax, or any recognized 
standard in orthography; and it is understood that he prides 
himself on the paucity of his reading, and the slovenliness of 
his rhetoric. But this will be regarded as another Napoleonic 
quality. There are satisfactory reasons for believing that not 
many paragraphs of his “inimitable” reports were written by 
himself, and that these papers were ordinarily subjected toa 
retining and eliminating process by a member of his military 
family. This fact may account for much that is in the elabo- 
rate narrative of 1865, and for much that is not in it. That 
narrative formed with many the civil basis of his claims to the 
Presidency. But whether the product of one mind or of a com- 
bination, whether a monolith or a mosaic, little is hazarded in 
pronouncing it one of the most meagre, unsatisfactory and dis- 
ingenuous official papers ever given to the public by any of 
the general oflicers of the United States Army. Let the 
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“style” which has been so heartily commended by certain 
critics, pass for what it may be worth, if there is any simile 
in the worst report ever written, from the time that Little 
John may have hastily dictated a despatch from Sherwood 
Forrest to Robin Hood, down to the last account of a raid 
across the Rio Grande to the chief of a band of Mexican ran- 
cheros, more commonplace and inelegant or more redolent of 
unsavory associations than one of its memorabi/ia—which his 
admirers so often quote for its pregnant beauty—that of the 
“balky team,” we have not seen it. Not less vicious in taste 
and equally characteristic of the esthetic culture of the author, 
and alike inconsistent with the true dignity and just claims 
of a historic narrative, is the “ Gon” to Sheridan. The brief 
telegraphic despatches in which General Grant’s movements 
were chronicled by the daily papers in the relaxation period of 
1865, furnish the source whence these choice specimens of false 
rhetoric and taste were drawn; and we cannot complain that 
out of the abundance of the heart and the experience of the 
life, the mouth speaketh. But the evidence of General Grant’s 
literary deficiencies is not wholly derived from his official 
papers. These were from the necessity of the case, frequently 
prepared by others, and he may therefore justly take an excep- 
tion to a conviction on such testimony. Quality, however, on 
this point is more decisive than quantity, and a genuine illus- 
tration—a gem of its kind—has been given to the public, 
which fortunately bears a certificate of authenticity, which an 
evil-disposed person might think it really requires—from the 
veritable author of the Military History. We quote only the 
following sentence, which Dogberry might read with envy, 
Bombastes Furioso with admiration: ‘“ You, nor no man liv- 
ing is authorized to speak for me in political matters, and I 
ask you to desist in future!” 4 

The claim of originating the idea of simultaneous and 
united action in all the Union forces, and which serves as the 
loop whereon to hang that felicitous figure of the “ balky team,” 


Which was at first only artfully insinuated but has since been 


dogmatically affirmed, is flagrantly unjust and unsupported 


by facts long and well-known to readers of ordinary intelli- 
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gence. In a letter to the Secretary of War, written as early 
as 1861, General McClellan insisted that the entire military 
field must be grasped as a whole and not in detached parts ; 
and that all the operations of the Army should be directed 


by a “single will.” And in a “memorandum” previously 


prepared for and submitted to President Lincoln, the promi- 


nent subsequent movements of the war will be found outlined 
with singular and sagacious accuracy. Unfettered by the am- 
bitious meddlers of the War Department, General Grant was 
permitted to exercise that supreme control which was taken 
from his predecessor when he left Washington for the tield, 
and which while exercised by him was, with hardly an excep- 
tion, productive of brilliant results. Deficient as General 
MeCleilan may have been in some of the qualities indispen- 
sable to a great and successful commander, trammelled as 
he was by political affiliations, as a military organizer and 
administrator he was preéminent and without an equal. 
Hlis proper post was at Washington, as the counsellor and 
adviser of the War Department, the position to which 
General Halleck was called in 1562, and in which he certainly 
did not vindicate the wisdom of the appointment, or add any 
thing to his reputation. There is probably no intelligent and 
fair minded man in the army who will not readily acknowledge 
that at the time General McClellan was ordered from West 
Virginia to the ¢ ‘apital, he was the only person in the United 
States who could have organized such a boul as the Army 
of the Potomac. Though stavvering under the depressing 
paralysis of two Bull Runs, the memory of which, to the last, 
clung to it like the poisoned shirt of Nessus, then it was that 
the noble army of the Potomac under General MeClellan’s 
leadership, 


* Shed fast atonement for its first delay,’ 


and by its devotion, skill and gallantry, arrested the onward 
mareh of the rebel invaders, and saved the nation on the 
bloody fields of South Mountain and Antietam. Whiy that 
defeat did not include the capture or destruction of General 


Lee’s army will perhaps pass into history, when some of the 
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actors in the drama shall break the seal of personal friendship, 
and discard the fancied obligations of professional confidence. 

The object of a report from the Commander-in-Chief, as it 
has heretofore been understood and acted upon by the Gen- 
erals of our armies, is not merely to describe the marches and 
counter-marches of certain divisions of an army, or the move- 
ments by which triumphs have been achieved, victories won, 
and disasters averted or incurred. These, it is true, should 
claim a due prominence in such a report ; but without a clear 
exposition of the means and agencies employed, the number 
and character of the forces engaged, and the extent of the 
losses sustained in the attainment of the final result, such a 
paper would be manifestly incomplete, and would entirely fail 
in its object—unless indeed that object was concealment — 
and for the purposes of history would be utterly worthless. 
Now in these essential elements of a narration which is to con- 
tribute authoritatively to the material of the future historian of 
the war, in the report submitted by General Grant devoted to 
the concluding operations of the final campaign, there is 
hardly a basis for a conjecture in retert nee to the stir ngth and 
losses of the army immediately commanded hy himself. The 
strength and losses of the armies under Generals Sherman, 
Thomas, Banks, and others are given with grim satisfaction, 
but we look in vain for these facts concerning the armies of 
the Potomae and the James. Is there not something more 
than mere inadvertence on these points of such painful in- 
terest‘ There seems to have been a pre-determination to 
avoid even by implication any information as to the number 
of men with which General Grant opened his campaign against 
Richmond; the number of his reinforcements after the 
passage of the Rapidan, and the number so coldly consigned 
to nameless graves, before the tinal collapse at Appomattox 
Court-house. These omissions strike us as by far the most 
forcible illustrations yet furnished of General Grant’s “ re- 
markable reticence.” Taking into consideration the amount 
and quality of the fighting, and the unhealthy character at 


that season of the year of the tield of operations, the losses of 


General MeClellan in the Peninsular campaign were not 
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extraordinary; yet he was popularly styled by his enemies 
“the grave-digger of the Chickahominy;” and this phrase 
in the Western States constituted a very considerable portion 
of the political and partisan ammunition with which he was 
assailed in the Presidential canvass of 1864. But whatever 
may have been the number of those who in the four months’ 
campaign of General MeClellan, fell before the onset of rebel 
battalions or perished from the unwise inaction amid the 
malaria of Virginia swamps,a knowledge of all the facts would 
probably show that four times as many found a soldier's burial 
under the headlong and remorseless system of General Grant, 
even before he pitched his tent or unfurled his flag within sight 
of the waters of the James. If the legions of that magnificent 
army which crossed the Rapidan on the morning of the fourth 
of May, 1864, the ghastly and mutilated skeletons of not less 
than eighty thousand men, who in the impartial judgment of 
the world were sacrificed for no higher purpose than to main- 
tain a theory, could now, as in a dream of the night, pass in 
review before the cold, passionless eye of their commander, 
he might perhaps be startled into a momentary consciousness. 
This was the price the nation paid for seeking to develop a 
respectable Pennsylvania patent lawyer into an American 
Carnot! <A direct line of operations from Washington to 
Richmond, in order that an immense force should always 
be interposed between Lee’s army and himself, was demanded 
by the Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, whose dreams, waking 
or sleeping, seemed to be ever painfully disturbed by appre- 
hensions of personal safety and the terrific phantom of 
Mosby’s Black Horse Cavalry. It is a military facet, though 
not generally recognized, that this campaign had only a remote 
and incidental connection with the fall and surrender of 
Richmond, and the dispersion and dissolution of the Con- 
federate Government. According to all professional principles, 
as commonly understood, the campaign which commenced on 
the fourth of May, properly ended on the fifteenth of June, 
when the army of the Potomac was transferred to the other 


side of the James, and entered upon al original series ot oper- 


ations from a new hase. ; 
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The capture of Richmond was the result of movements 
and combinations entirely independent of the bloody struggles 
in the Wilderness and Cold Harbor, and might have occurred 
at a much earlier day if those battles had been avoided by the 
adoption of a judicious plan of operations, or even of General 
McClellan’s line at the beginning, instead of at the end of, the 
campaign. In every offensive movement of the army of the 
Potomac, the first consideration was the safety of the Capital 
which could always have been effected in two ways. With 
Washington as a base, the Union army might have been so 
manceuvred that while constantly threatening the line of 
operations and base of the enemy, it should at all times cover 
that city; or by operating from a base that would have per- 
mitted a direct advance upon Richmond. To defend a position 
it is not always necessary to concentrate an army there, or even 
to interpose a force between such a point and the enemy. <A 
position threatening the enemy’s flank compels him to change 
front and diverge from his line in order to force a battle. 
Much like this would have been General McClellan’s position 
at or near Urbana, in relation to the rebel army in March, 
1862. And if the head of the War Department, so often 

“ Moving as a sick man in his sleep 
“ Three paces and then faltering,” 
had understood so obvious a principle, and could have quieted 
his fears sufficiently. to permit its application, it might not have 
been too late, after the arrival of the army of the Potomac at 
Cold Harbor, to retrieve the incipient blunder, and pluck at 
the last moment the waning honor of the campaign. If 
instead: of retaining a large army corps before Washington 
or foolishly sending it on a wild-goose chase up the Shenan- 
doah Valley, Secretary Stanton had ordered it to General 


McCletlan as was promised, even as late as the fifteenth of 


June, little is hazarded by the assumption that the army of 


the Potomac would have entered Richmond in triumph before 
the ensuing fourth of July, 1862. But timidity and inde- 
cision, combined perhaps with professional jealously, prevented 
so desirable a consummation; the war in that quarter and in 


every quarter was languidly prosecuted and needlessly pro- 
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tracted, and the destiny of the “Confederacy” left trembling 
in the balance. The tide of success was permitted to ebb and 
flow through three more long and weary vears, before the 
integrity of the nation was assured, and the ensign of the 
Republic waved in unchallenged triumph over the soil of 
every State. 

A General capable of comprehending and applying the 
true principles of his art would never have adopted without 
urgent protest the plan of operations pursued in Virginia in 
Issd. With the immense number of men composing the 
army of the Potomac and the army of the James, General 
Grrant was at that time, but tragically unconscious of the fact, 
absolutely master of the situation. There was no reason for 
an attempted “feint” from West Point to cover that absurd 
and unmeaning movement to Bermuda Hundred, whereby the 
cooperation of a large army was lost at a most critical 
moment of the campaign. Simultaneously with the passage 
of the Rapidan by the army of the Potomac, the army of the 
James under a capable and energetic commander, should have 
been thrown forward to a position between the Pamunky and 
Mattapony Rivers, from which to threaten the intersection of 
the Fredericksburg and Central railroads. General Lee would 
at once have been seriously alarmed for the safety ot his commu- 
nications, and in all probability would have immediately fallen 
hack to the junction, to prevent being cut off from Richmond. 
If he had not thus acted, he would have been forced to this 


fatal alternative: to divide his forces in order to hold the army 


of the James in check, or to confront General Grant with his 
entire army. In the former event he must inevitably have 
heen beaten in detail; in the latter, the advanced force without 
opposition would have been able to take quiet Possession of 
the rebel Capital, and thus have wiped out the * Confederacy ” 
without further effort. Much would have been thus gained in 
time and treasure, while the bloody story of those Golgothas 
of the Wilderness and Cold Ilarbor, would not stain forever 
the pages of our military annals. But General Grant strange- 
ly under-estimated the strength of the enemy’s position and 


forces, and sadly_ misapplied his own means and resources. 
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By a direct movement of one of his armies he sought to force 
General Lee from his intrenchments, and by repeated repulses 
and enormous losses, he Was soon compelled to eall for rein- 
forcements, until so many troops were withdrawn from Wash- 
ington, that the city barely escaped capture from a mere raid- 
ing party. Not only this, but he had ultimately to reeall from 
Bermuda Hundred a portion of that army whose assistance 
at the outset he had rejected with contemptuous vengeance or 
with criminal ignorance. Military history records few events 
more sadly instructive than this series of operations in thei 
unhappy conception, their sanguinary prosecution, and = in 
spite of the apparent paradox, their successful though in- 
glorious close. 

Judged therefore on well-recognized military principles, 
and measuring the results by a just application of those 
principles ; taking also in consideration the strength of 
the forces engaged and the relative resources of the con- 
tending parties, we are driven to the conclusion that there 
was no such ignoble and thorough failure in the war, as 
that commonly called * Grant’s Richmond campaign.” When 
he commenced his movement the object proposed to him- 
self was indisputably to keep his army interposed between 
the rebel commander and the Federal Capital, and to strike 
Richmond from the north. But so unconscious was he of the 
magnitude of the task before him, or so incapable of wielding 
right the tremendous power with which he was intrusted, or 


so confident was he of meeting with no serious opposition, 


that, as has been already noticed, he deliberately deprived 


himself of thirty-tive or forty thousand men, whose intelligent 
cooperation would then have insured a speedy and easy triumph. 
For the objects just specitied —in both of which he failed 

he fought the desperate battles of the Wilderness and Spott- 
sVilvania Court-house; battles which were utterly barren in 
fruitful results to the Union cause. The “attrition” to 
which he so complacently refers in his report, and by which he 
proposed to destroy the rebel power, much longer continued 
would have elevated the so-called * Confederacy ” into the digni- 


tv ofanation. And after recklessly throwing away the lives of 
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untold thousands of his contrymen, he evinced his philosophic 
indifference thereat, and his bold contidence in the ignorance 
and credulity of the people, by that singularly characteristic 
dispatch, the memory of which ought never to be recalled 
without a pang, that he would * fight it out on that line if it 
took all summer.” This utterance was in the same spirit with 
Hooker's arrogant and impious challenge to the Almighty at 
Chancellorsville, and resulted as such utterances are apt to do, 
in ignominious and disastrous defeat. It was but a_ brief 
period after this braggart display, when the public was con- 
founded by a bulletin from the Lieutenant-General, which 
announced that he had precipitately abandoned * that line” and 
taken refuge on General McClellan's. To the military profes- 
sion, though not to the masses of the people, this was a confession 
that the campaign to Richmond had failed ; that Lee had batted 
him at every point on his own chosen line of operations ; 
had finally driven him unceremoniously from that line, and 
under the convenient mystery of a “flank movement ”’— the 
ever-present subterfuge to conceal the blunders of the 
war—he must strike the citadel of the rebellion at the point 
aimed at by his wronged and ridiculed predecessor. If he had 
weakened the enemy in proportion to his own losses, the cam- 
paign, though a failure in its immediate results, would, not 
have been wholly lost to the country; but so far as he has ven- 
tured to lift the veil which has been so persistently and 
studiously drawn over this portion of the history of these 


events, we are only permitted to learn that there was a most 


fearful sacritice of human life in the Union army in every 


engagement, while a comparatively inconsiderable loss only 
was inflicted upon the rebels. 

For a single illustration of the character and results of 
these successive battles, let us take the conflict or group of 
contlicts, for it is understood that each corps commander was 
directed to engage without reference to other troops than his 
own, at Cold Harbor, where the number of killed and wound- 
ed of the Union army was not less than ten or twelve 
thousand, while it is asserted and believed that the entire 
rebel loss was less than one-tenth of this number. And it has 
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been stated by the commander of a North Carolina rebel 
brigade, that after that battle fourteen hundred loyal soldiers 
were found dead in front of his position and buried by his 
command, and that he lost but one man! Does modern mili- 
tary history furnish any parallel or approximation to this / 
Yet many who were esteemed oracles, and were already 
discounting the future and looking to the rewards of the next 
Presidency, have treated this campaign as the “crowning 
merey ” of the war. It is hardly a figure of speech to say 
that the march of General Grant’s army on his original line was 
through a pathway of blood; and it has been stated by a 
member of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, that 
after the fighting commenced—with an army of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men—* reinforcements from Washing- 
ton poured down to Grant as water flows down the Missis- 
sippi.” The Capital was literally stripped of its defences 
to till the ghastly void created by the appalling losses of the 
Wilderness; and after that grim scintillation of humor con- 
cerning the “all-summer line,” Washington was completely 
at the mercy of the rebels. Of this fact they were fully 
aware, and thereby hangs a tale which is not without a moral, 
and may be worthy of preservation. 

The well-laid scheme to capture the Federal City did not 
fail from any defect in the plan, but from the non-observance 
of rigorous temperance principles. Whether or not the ancient 
city on the banks of the Tiber was saved by the cackling of 
a goose, Washington owed its deliverance to a more ignoble 
champion—the potent charms of a barrel of whiskey. The 
advance brigade of the rebels on the oceasion referred to 
reached the residence of a prominent politician, within a few 
miles of the city, without encountering any serious opposition. 
A halt was ordered to enable the remainder of the force to 
come up bofore proceeding to the attack. Early and Breckin- 
ridge soon arrived in buoyant spirits, hilariously confident of 
having speedy possession of the Union Capital. But pending 
their advent the premises had been explored, and a liberal 
supply of “ genuine old Bourbon ” had been discovered by the 


pioneers. The joy of the two Generals, as the dome of the 
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Capitol glittered invitingly before them, was feeble in com- 
parison with that of their comrades of the advance party, for 
like Burns’ hero, already 
‘———they were glorious 
“ O’er 'a the ills o’ life victorious.” 

The exultant spirit of the leaders was turned into fierce and 
fiery indignation, when they found their men so overcome by 
their libations as to render a prompt forward movement 
impossible ; and it is understood that in order to get them out 
of and away from a house of such rare, hospitable attractions, 
it became necessary to burn it. This delay was as valuable 
to one side as it was damaging to the other: for the sixth 
army Corps Was thereby enabled to reach the vicinity in time 
to repel the invaders, who in their departure were not careful 
to stand upon the order of their going. 

Nearly all the hard fighting and most of the losses attend- 
ing the “trimmphant Richmond campaign,” occurred before 
the siglit ot the James River vladdened the expectant eves 
of the Union army. Having arrived within cannon shot of 
the rebel Capital, whether General Grant considered that his 
army needed rest, or whether he was uncertain or ignorant 
of what was next to be done, is a problem that, with the data 
furnished by himself, cannot be easily solved. Thus much 
however is matter of history: he remained there practically 
inactive for months, though at irregular intervals “ setting tire 
to a standing tield of wheat: indulging in an unmeaning 
‘artillery duel,” or getting up an extra sensation for carnage 
rather than conquest, like that huge tiasco, the * Petersburg 
mine.” No genuine effort was made to capture the city of 
Richmond by regular approaches, vet General Grant, accord- 
ing to his biographers, had learned, or according to earlier 
authorities, might have learned without much venius or appli- 
cation, from the principles of Vauban, as enforced by Professor 
Mahan at West Point, that with the means at his command a 
period of fifty days was long enough for the siege and 


surrender of such a place. Could Generals Lee and Grant have 


exchanged places, would this delay have been possible 4 It 


is true the country was diurnally assured that all was right ; 
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that affairs were admirably progressing ; that he was still * fight- 
ing it out on that line,” and as satisfactory and conclusive 
evidence of this, “he was holding Lee ina vise.” But the 
uninitiated in the mysteries of war as expounded by the “ Confi- 
dence mutual admiration society,” were never* able exactly 
to determine whether Lee or Grant was quivering in the iron 
jaws of that Cyclopean instrument. One seemed to be * hold- 
ing” about as tightly as the other, and notwithstanding the 
tenacious grasp of the * vise,” when he concluded to go, General 
Lee escaped from Richmond and traversed a distance of fifty 
miles with his army without hindrance; and but for the 
hapless contretemps, by which he was deprived of his expected 
commissary supplies at Amelia Court-house, he would probably 
have effected a junction with Johnston. by a figure highly 
characteristic and sugeestive, though perhaps not altogether 
original, General Grant described the position of General 
Butler's army as “in a bottle strongly corked.” The odium 
attached to such a position clearly belongs to him who ordered 
it, rather than to the involuntary oecupant ; and it might be 
well if General Grant or his biographer would explain why he 
ordered that army into such a position when at an important 
crisis it was wanted elsewhere, or wherein his own position 
for so many months was in any military sense more effective. 

lew persons have perhaps studied to any extent the 
operations herein briefly sketched, without contrasting or 
comparing the capacities and qualities of the rival com- 
manders, as illustrated by themselves. In view of the stub- 
born and prolonged resistance which with vastly interior forces 
lle opposed to his antagonist, no one can deny that General 
Lee manifested the qualities of fortitude, energy and skill in a 
high devree. But it is ditheult to understand, even after 
conceding to him rare and distinguished merit as a soldier, 
the enthusiastic feeling of admiration, gratitude and affection, 
with which his memory is cherished by the white people of the 
Southern states. What Napoleon was tothe * old Guard ;” what 
Cromwell was to the stern and rugged veterans who fought at 
Naseby and Worcester; what Washington was to the scarred, 
devoted and ill-requited patriots who gathered round him for 
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the last time at Newburgh, and with tearful eyes and throbbing 
hearts received his last farewell, the name of Robert E. Lee 
is to the surviving warriors of the Southern Confederacy. But 
Napoleon, Cromwell and Washington purchased the devotion 
and admiration of their countrymen by the acquisition of glory 
and empire; deliverance from the rule of a perjured and 
despotic king, or liberty and independence for a Continent, 
while Lee bequeathed to his admirers only Apples of Sodom, 
the sackcloth and ashes of defeat and humiliation, the bitter 
and enduring memories of a Lost Cause. 

The events immediately preceding the closing scene of the 
ninth of April, 1865, show that General Lee possessed an 
accurate knowledge of the situation, and though he could not 
be perfectly indifferent to, yet he was perfectly unmoved by 
all the * masterly strategy” and abortive efforts of General 
Grant during his seven months’ incubation between the James 
and the Appomattox ; and but for that awful phantom which 
had moved so mysteriously from Atlanta, through Georgia and 


the Carolinas, and had gradually assumed such stupendous pro- 


portions as it advanced, his immense army of twenty-six thou- 
sand men held in ** Grant’s vise” of four times the number, 
might have occupied the rebel Capital for months to come. 

From the moment that General Sherman abandoned his base 
on the fourteenth of November, 1864, there seemed to be a gen- 
eral suspension of effort elsewhere, so far as the rebels would 
permit, and the subsequent movements of our forces around 
Richmond appeared really to depend upon his success for their 
own. The prolonged inactivity there is wholly inexplicable 
on any other hypothesis ; and General Grant’s drowsy inert- 
ness through so many weary months must be accepted as 
conclusive testimony on this point. 

The history of General Grant's operations around Rich- 
mond is substantially a repetition of his previous efforts during 
the Rebellion. Strange as the assertion may appear, and op- 
posed as it doubtless is to the honest convictions of so many of 
his countrymen, yet when the private memoirs and corres- 
pondence of the prominent actors in the events of those days 
shall be published, few will be able to doubt that his military 
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successes were achieved by the abilities of others rather than 
his own; that his reverses were due to the headstrong and 
unwise reliance which he placed on his own judgment, and 
that his reputation for soldiership must be derived from a 
liberal appropriation to himself of the genius and services of 
his lieutenants. History furnishes many similar examples, and 
it is, indeed, the rule in every department-of human endeavor 
where the result is due to organized and not to individual 
effort. 

It may be considered singular that General Grant’s “]uck” 
should have been so continuous; but the continuity was ap- 
parent rather than real, and when it was broken, the public 
press, and especially the politicians, resolutely closed their eyes. 
Our own history furnishes many similar instances. In the 
Mexican war, General Twiggs was a remarkable illustration of 
the power of “luck” to give fame and reputation without capa- 
city or even courage. And in the war of the Revolution, 
Schuyler and Lincoln—two highly meritorious officers—found 
* luck” invariably against them, while Gates was recognized 
as the hero of Saratoga, although not on the field; was a mere 
pompous and conceited pretender, and yet almost succeeded 
in supplanting Washington. No one at the outset of his 





movement into Tennessee was probably more surprised at his 
apparent greatness and rapidly acquired distinction than General 
Grant himself. Halleck planned the campaign, and the oper- 
ations were under the watchful genius and vigilant guardianship 
of Generals C. F. Smith and Sherman. The man whose com- 
prehensive survey of the situation had caused him to be sent into 
retirement by an astute Secretary, had obtained his enlargement 
just in time to impart to another the benefit of his professional 
abilities and indomitable energy. Such an example served to 
inspire General Grant with contidenceand stimulate his sluggish 
nature into activity ; and by his efforts and zeal in securing the 
transports in the vicinity of St. Louis and Paducah, General 
Sherman wasenabled tosend forward the needed reinforcements 
of men and munitions to General Grant’s army, and to sustain 
the commanding general with words of wisdom and encourage- 
ment. At Fort Donelson, General Grant was aided, nay 
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guided, by the counsel and experience, the skill and gallantry 


of General C. F. Smith, who was then considered the foremost 
soldier in the Federal army, and without whose zealous co- 
Operation and dashing intrepidity in the final assault, it is by 
ho means certain the conquest of the place would have been 
achieved. 

In the ill-devised, blunderingly prosecuted, though finally 
successful series of affairs connected with the capture of 
Vicksburg, there was nothing in the conduct of General Grant 
to indicate professional training or a theoretical knowledge of 
the principles of modern warfare. The operations consisted 
of a succession of experiments, without any matured plan or 
tixed purpose, and altogether unworthy of a great soldier. 
To borrow the style and phraseology of his official papers, he 
understood that he was to “ Go in” and he at once resolved 
And blind to the 
magnitude of the undertaking, to the strength and resources of 


Ph 


not merely to go in, but to * Go in blind 


the enemy, and to his own capabilities ; blind as to the means to 
be employed, and as to the consequences of his conduct, he went 
recklessly on. At the outset, as he would doubtless himself 
express it, he failed “tocome to time,” and subjected General 
Sherman to unjust reproach for alleged rashness in the Yazoo 
or Chickasaw Bluffs affair; the unequal conflict having been 
forced upon him by the failure of General Grant to meet his 
engagements. This failure was in consequence of the capture 
of his depot of supplies at Holly Springs; but as the success of 
the enterprise wholly depended upon retaining possession 
of that place, a capable General with ample means would have 
had sufticient forecast to provide against so disastrous a 
calamity. Historians of the siege of Vicksburg have sorely 
satirized the subject ot “military science,” by identifying it 
with the measures resorted to for the reduction of that place. 
One of these writers asserts with profound and impressive 
ora ity what few persons will be daring enough to contradict 

that the operations about Vicksburg “are unparalleled in the 
history of military science.” Such a phrase may perhaps prove 
that the writer was pitiably ignorant of the signification of 


the terms he euploved to describe transactions which were 
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evidently beyond his comprehension, and can prove nothing 
more. No intelligent person in pursuit of a “parallel” to 
those operations would ever look into a treatise on * military 
science ’—for in a work on that subject such achievements 
could have no place and could not possibly be recorded—but 
into the history of military blunders, in which, if anywhere, 
he might hope to find it. Neither in science nor in skill did 
these performances—though of similar character—equal the 
style of systematic “ bushwacking ” which Stonewall Jackson, 
with a keenness of perception and delicacy of touch, unrivalled 
by the masters of the military art, so strikingly displayed in 
ie feeling” the outer rim of the horseshoe which formed 
Hooker's line of battle at Chaneellorsville, preparatory to the 
utter demolition of the right wing, and the temporary, if not 
permanent demoralization of the then commander of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

General Grant’s first effort at Vicksburg was to adopt the idea 
and renew the attempt of General Williams, to construct a canal 
which would isolate the town and thus open the navigation of 
the river. There is little doubt that if this work had been 
prosecuted with ordinary judgment and intelligence, it would 
have been successful, and the proposed end speedily attained. 
But after keeping thousands of men for months toiling in the 
mud in the tedious process of excavation, their labors were 
rendered abortive in a single hour, by strangely neglecting to 
take into account the power of the current, and not leaving 
sufticient resistance at the upper end of the trench. Having failed 
to provide a new channel for the waters of the Mississippi, 
not at all disheartened, General Grant essaved another scheme 
in which he sought unconsciously to emulate the paradox of 
Voltaire’s story of Ebony and Topaz. But experiment num- 
wr two resulted as failure number two. A third project soon 
followed; a third canal was proposed from the Mississippi 
River to Moon Lake, and the faithful historian must record 
failure number three. But the end was not yet. What could 
not be accomplished by the Yazoo at Moon Lake, he thinks 
may be possible at Steele’s Bayou: another trial is therefore 
made and ends in failure number four. The last experiment 
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seems to have exhausted the resources of the commanding 
general. The President and the country were weary and 
disappointed with his want of success. There remained yet 
one plan in the Grant lottery that might yield the prize, and 
this plan was practicable before the cut-off was attempted, or 
the bubble of Moon Lake floated in the brain of the inventor. 
The final experiment was to move his troops down the right 
bank of the river, run the gauntlet of the rebel batteries with 
his gunboats, recross the river below the city, and assail 
Vicksburg from the rear. But whence was derived the inspira- 
tion of this movement’ The facts though not to be found, so 
far as we know, in any written or printed paper, may be 
briefly stated: The failures around Vicksburg having almost 
passed into a proverb, and the President, sore under the deri- 
sion thus provoked, abruptly directed General Grant to abandon 
the siege and join his forces to those of Greneral Banks—his 
senior by commission—at Port Hudson. The gunboats and 
transports having passed the Vicksburg batteries with little 
damage and reached a point of safety below, Admiral Porter, 
the naval commander, suggested to General Grant that he 
intended to bombard Grand Gulf, and if he (Grant) would 
land his troops, he might capture the garrison which would 
be driven out. This would only be an episode in the direc- 
tion of Port Hudson, and the army was accordingly supplied 
with three days’ rations in their haversacks, and went ashore 
for the purpose indicated. General Grant found an ample 
supply of provisions in the country, and learned from prisoners 
that were captured soon after landing, that a rebel force was 
not far off, and that their capturé might easily be effected. In 
this enterprise he found himself in rear of Vicksburg; and 
having thirty thousand men in his command, and having 
ascertained from sources considered trustworthy that General 
Pemberton’s forces did not much exceed half that number, he 
determined to renew his efforts to get possession of the long 
coveted prize. The rebel commander believed that Grant’s 
army was sixty thousand strong, or double his own force. 
Thus by the ignorance of both Generals was the final triumph 
consummated. Had General Pemberton known the actual 
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strength of his opponent, he would doubtless by a dashing sortie 
have raised the siege and either captured or destroyed the loyal 
army; and had not General Grant been deceived as to 
Pemberton’s numbers it is not probable that he would have 
attempted to shut up the army in Vicksburg with the force 
then under his command. But reinforcements soon found 
their way into the garrison of the beleaguered town, and their 
numbers became an element of weakness rather than of 
strength, as their rations were thereby more rapidly consumed, 
and the inevitable result proportionnally hastened. Thus it 
appears that the road to final success was one guess out of 
many, and that four wrong ways were tried before the only 
right one was “ accidentally ” perceived and adopted. 

But having secured the key to the situation, General Grant 
thrust upon others the mightiest measure of responsibility, by 
leaving his lieutenants to hold the rebels in check, until he 
should be prepared to strike the decisive blow. In the execu- 
tion of this scheme General Sherman had to amuse the enemy 
with the belief that the main body of the loyal army was act- 
ing with him, while making his * feint” upon Haines’ Bluff. 
The garrison of this place was largely reinforced by General 
Pemberton, from the troops in front of General Grant, who had 
thus materially strengthened his own position by imperilling the 
position of his junior. The country owes nothing to General 
Grant that Sherman and his army were not sacrificed by this 
piece of strategy, and the tragedy of the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember of the preceding year recnacted with an accumulation 
of horrors. To General Sherman, then,in spite of his disclaimer, 
as holding the most important and responsible position, on the 
maintainance of which depended the ultimate result of the new 
movement, and to General McPherson for his brilliant action at 
Champion I[Tills, belongs more than to any other actor in those 
scenes the honor of thecapture of Vicksburg, and of “ letting the 
Mississippi flow unvexed to the sea.” General Grant, however, 
wasthe Commander-in-Chief, and according tothe law of military 
compensation he must wear the laurels and absorb the rewards. 
Yet does the history of the siege and fall of Vicksburg prove 


that the Commander-in-Chief was really a military genius, or 
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only a lucky professional empiric? That the latter was the 
conclusion of the Administration about that time, is very 
clearly and distinctly enunciated in the fact that discour- 
aged by delays and discomfitures, he had been ordered by 
the President to join his forces to those under General Banks, 
which would thenceforth give him a subordinate position. 
The place however was taken; another * accident,” as General 
Sherman had predicted, had happened ; and under the vigilant 
ministrations of an indefatigable * dry nurse” in Congress from 
[llinois, was constrained to appoint the so-called hero of Vicks- 
burg a Lieutenant-General. Thenceforth the onward and 
upward path was clear and open before him; the conduct of 
the war had sudde nly become one of the exact sciences; the 
record was made up and the books were sealed. All future 
SUCCeSSesS by whomsoever nominally achieved must be solely 
attributed to the “masterly combinations” and “ gigantic 
plans” of the Lieutenant-General; and every failure or dis- 


aster, though occurring under his eye and in his immediate 


presence, must be ascribed to the incapacity or disobedience of 


his subordinates. Every putf of smoke from his inevitable 
cigar became an emanation of military philosophy, and even 
his mn sterious “reticence” was hailed as a new revelation of 
professional ability. 

This faculty of reticence when judiciously nursed and cul- 
tivated is very often a prominent factor in the problem of 
human success. The late Lord Lytton has most happily illus- 
trated its potency in his admirable and suggestive essay on the 
“Superior Man,” a few sentences from which are so apt and 
pertinent that they deserve to be introduced into the present 


article, which they will serve to “* point” and * adorn :” 


‘Princes, orators, authors yield to his mysterious ascendency 

He imposes himself on gods and men, quiet and inexorable as the 
Necessity of the Greek poets. Why or wherefore the Olym- 
pians should take for Grant-ed* his right to the place he assumes 
we know not, we humbler mortals; but we yield where they yield 
idle to contend against Necessity. * * * * * ‘There are 


various secrets for that exaltation of medio« rity which is so felici- 


* Was this the pun prophetic ? 
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tously illustrated in the repute of the‘ Superior Man.’ Perhaps 
the secret most efficacious ts to be found tn judicious parsimony of 
speech, * * * * * * * * A certain nobleman some years 
ago was onspi uous for his success in the world. He had been 
employed in the highest situations, without one discernable reason 
for his election, and without justify ing the selection by one proof 
of administrative ability. Yet at each appointment the public 


said, ‘A great gain to the Government! Superior Man!’ He 


was the most silent person I ever met. But when the first rea- 
soners of the age would argue some knotty point in his presence, 
he would, from time to time, slightly elevate his eyebrow S, gently 
shake his head, or by a dexterous smile of significant complacency, 
impress on you the notion, how easily he could set those babblers 
right, if he would but condescend to give voice to the wisdom 
within him.” 

If we except the thorough and undisguised contempt 
which he generally exhibited for the lives of his men, and his 
extraordinary indifference to the number of his killed and 
wounded evidences of greatness according to the vulgar 
estimate, of which General Scott in his autobiography gives 
a striking example—beyond the qualities of pluck and _perse- 
verance without which no man can be a successful military 
leader but which in themselves contribute but little thereto, 
General Grant has not only never evinced the capacity of a 
master in the profession, but has rarely given evidence of 
soldierly ability above mediocrity. Nor is this at all surpris- 
ing; for excluding the army regulations and his text-books at 
West Point, with the contents of which his academic “ stand- 
ing” shows that he was not too familiar, he has probably 
never read a military book in his life. His early studies, and 
his tastes, habits and associations, have indicated little affinity, 
with the higher aspirations of the profession of arms. It is 
not known whether the propriety of the offering was sug- 
gested by any particular exhibition of its necessity on his first 
visit to Boston in 1865, but it is an interesting fact that soon 
atter that event several citizens proposed to present to General 
(rrant a library of a few hundred volumes. He was requested 
to furnish a list of professional works already in his possession, 
in order that he might not receive duplicate copies. To this 
application it is understood that he replied with much gusto, 
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to the effect that he “never read military books, and cared 
not what might be sent.” This was a “new thing” for the 
Yankee Athenians, at which they greatly marvelled, as they 
were thus left to conclude that the “ greatest captain of the 
age”? held in lofty scorn the idea that scholarly intelligence 
was necessary to soldiership, and that he regarded as a waste 
of time the study of the records and criticisms of the past 
battles and campaigns of the most renowned commanders. 
With artless and unaffected pride, he once boasted to General 
Meade that he “never manceuvred,” from which it was natur- 
ally inferred that he looked upon that species of professional 
dexterity as only worthy of such tyros as Scott, Washington, 
or Napoleon. 

The inability of General Grant to perceive the just rela- 
tions between cause and effect, his deficiency in comprehen- 
sion and his extremely defective judgment when left to 
himself, were singularly exemplitied in his suggestion to 
render General Sherman’s grand march from Atlanta to Savan- 
nah almost meaningless and barren of results, by transferring 
that General and his army from the latter place to Virginia 
by water, rather than by the route subsequently taken. 


General Grant’s course towards General George H. Thomas 
presents a phase in his character that his future’ biographer 
will perhaps gladly ignore, but which in justice to the dead must 
not be overlooked or forgotten. To those who ever knew him, 
the name of Thomas recalls the ideal soldier. He was the in- 
carnation of courage, courtesy and chivalry. In person erect, 
grand and imposing, he bore in form and feature a striking 


resemblance to the popular conception and traditional idea of 


George Washington. Changing with the emotions, his eves 


seemed to vary in color from steel grey to blue, soft and win- 
ning in repose, but lighted up with latent fire under the 
excitement of battle. Over his broad and massive brow the 
flaxen ringlets of his Welsh and Saxon ancestry waved in 
profusion, and before time had scattered its silver streaks, his 
face was covered with a full and flowing beard of similar hue. 


His shapely head was squarely set above a physical frame-work 
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of rare strength, vigor and symmetry, and the whole man in 
attitude and bearing gave evidence of stern and inflexible 
firmness, resolute will, and a reserved power to be measured 
only by the demand. The powers of his mind were 
admirably balanced; every faculty was rounded and com- 
plete, and each in due subordination to the others. As a 
student he was thorough and methodical, regular and uniform 
in his recitations, mastering each subject as he advanced, and 
making every new topic a solid basis for future acquisitions. 
Ile had a keen sense of the humorous, and his letters from 
the swamps of Florida during his first campaign were enliven- 
ed with odd pictorial conceits drawn from his experience 
among the Seminoles. The action of his mind was not rapid, 
like that of his class-mate Sherman, but though he reached his 
conclusions slowly, when once reached they required no re- 
vision. lHlis first lessons in real war were taken under Gen- 
eral Taylor, many of whose qualities as a commander could 
be recognized in the future hero of Nashville and Chicka- 
mauga. Like Taylor, Thomas never made a mistake. So 
sound was his judgment, and so clear were his military per- 
ceptions, that in reviewing the events of a battle ora campaign, 
there was nothing which under like circumstances could be 
improved. His fighting qualities were of the highest order, 
and most conspicuous as the tide of victory ebbed and flowed 
in along and hotly contested engagement, and in the excite- 
ment and inspiration of a great battle with the odds against 
him. Asacommander he had a quick eye for the minute 
details on which success may depend ; he was fertile in re- 
source, calm amid the shock of reeling battalions, intrepid and 
brilliant in example, when by such example, as that of Wash- 
ington at Monmouth, or of Taylor at Buena Vista, he snatched 
victory from an exultant foe, and received in the baptism by 
fire, the new name of the * Rock of Chickamauga.” For such 
a crisis of battle he had no rival in the federal army, and none 
on the other side save the imperial “ Stonewall ” Jackson. 

sy his rare example as a Virginian, for he “saw his duty 


clear from the beginning,” in separating himself from home 


and kindred and from so many comrades in the army, General 
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Thomas from that time had the highest claim to special considera- 
tion. His services in the summer of 1861, under General 
Patterson, signalized his loyalty and devotion to an un- 
divided Republic. It was he who after the ignoble defeat 
at Bull Run, first turned the adverse tide, and by his brilliant 
victory at Mill Spring over Generals Crittenden and Zollicoffer, 
gave to the Union cause its earliest military prestige. Again 
at Chickamauga, a battle fought against the earnest protests of 
Rosecrans, the General in command, under peremptory orders 
from Stanton and Halleck while viewing the situation from 
the calm security of their comfortable alcoves in Washington, 
and issued in ignorance or contempt of just military princi- 
ples,—Thomas saved a routed army from annihilation, and 
prevented the States of Tennessee and Kentucky from being 
overrun by the rebels, and once more hitched to the * Con- 
federacy.”. When General Sherman turned his face eastward 
from Atlanta, he left his armed and organized enemies behind 
him; and upon General Thomas, with such material as he might 
be able to collect from returned invalids, raw recruits, and skele- 
ton regiments, was imposed the heavy work of confronting the 
second army in point of numbers of the rebel government, 
and which under General Johnston, had opposed Sherman 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta. Yet, notwithstanding all this 
evidence of his skill, patriotism and ability, and the able 
services he had rendered to the country from the dawn of the 
rebellion, General Grant actually determined to humiliate him 
by an order to relieve him from the command of the forces at 
Nashville, when he was about to win one of the most decisive 
victories of the war. In view of all the circumstances, the 
pretext for the order was as impudently preposterous as the 
order itself was flagrantly unjust. Because General Thomas 


had not the superhuman power to improvise within a few 


weeks a loval army in the midst of traitors, capable of coping 


with the rebel veterans under General Hood, he was too 
slow: he was not fast enough to satisfy the impatient spirit and 
impetuous celerity of the Lieutenant-General who had been 
putting his fragrant Havana, inactive and inert, about Rich- 


mond and Petersburg from June, 1864, to the following 
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Spring, although he had boastfully proclaimed that he would 
“fight it out” the preceding Summer. 

It is one of the paradoxical weaknesses of human nature, 
to which we find it difficult to yield assent in spite of the evi- 


dence so often forced upon us, that men are rarely willing to 


forgive those whom they have injured. The command to for- 
give their enemies seems to be so strictly construed as to 
exclude all others not within that category. When General 
Grant became President and appointed Sherman his  sue- 
cessor, the name of Thomas was on the lips of nearly the 
entire army, as the fittest man for Lieutenant-General. But 
General Grant as if remembering how grievously he had wrong- 
ed that officer in the Nashville matter, was implacable and unfor- 
giving. Hence the splendid merits and just claims of General 
Thomas were rudely ignored, and the honor conferred upon one 
who, though a brave soldier, was his junior by many years, and 
had certainly not rendered equal service to the country. The 
appointment could have added nothing to the fame of General 
Thomas, or brightened the giory of that chaplet of immortality 
which his own deeds had woven round his brow. But it 
would have been an act of graceful recognition of his tried 
patriotism and noble achievements, and as such would have 
been duly esteemed by the recipient. Time, however, awards 
that justice which envy or jealously inthroned in power seeks 
to withhold. When the sinister influences and blinding delu- 
sions of the present shall have disappeared, and truth shall 
have swept away the rubbish that now distorts or conceals 
so much of the history of the rebellion, the name of George 
ll. Thomas, as the central star of a noble constellation, will 
illumine forever the heroic age of the Republic. 

A comparison of the Military Academy at West Point 
with other educational institutions, would doubtless show 
that there, as elsewhere, the student who is distinguished 
among his comrades for learning’ and ability, almost inva- 
riably retains that preéminence in his future career. — If 
knowledge or education of any kind has real value for the 
discipline or development of the mental powers, and if these 
are the recognized weapons for the warfare of life, this result 





‘ 
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is natural and legitimate; and when the exception occurs it 


must be regarded as abnormal, and to be accounted for from 
facts and circumstances which are independent of the ordinary 
relations of cause and effect. If the tendency and design of 
the studies at West Point are to educate young men as soldiers, 
those who are foremost in those studies by reason of genius 
and application, must make better soldiers than the idler or 
dullard, or thg Academy fails in its object. The argument 
that technical or liberal education thus fails is an argument 
against education itself, and the school at West Point becomes 
a useless burden that should no longer be borne. But the 
history of the Military Academy supports no such absurdity. 
The young men who were distinguished as students have 
generally retained their superiority in the struggles of after 
life, whether in civil or military pursuits. The most: promi- 
nent commanders in the southern army were those who gave 
most promises of future eminence when they were students. 
Generals Lee, Jolinston, Bragg, Beauregard, Jackson, Whiting, 
and others, were far above mediocrity in scholarship at West 
Point, and some of them had added to the intellectual stores 
acquired there by professorships in State military institutions. 
The rule and qualitication for appointment to high grades 
were different in the Union army, as the exigencies of the 
military service during the rebellion, as in the war with Mexico, 
were generally made subordinate to the necessities of politics. 
If certain unfortunate circumstances, not necessary to be here 
stated, had not compelled Captain Grant to relinquish his 
commission in the army, and thus given him that * Coigne 
of Vantage” for promotion—the position of a private citizen 
when the war commenced—it is probable that the end of the 
rebellion would have found him a respectable major of  in- 
fantry.* General Grant passed through the Mexican war with 
no more distinction than scores of others, yet he had equal 
opportunities with those who achieved for themselves an en- 


viable place in history. If we are rightly informed, he was then 
* It will be remembered that most of those who were first appointed to 
high grades and commands, McClellan, Halleck, Hooker, Burnside, Rose- 


crans, etc., had previously resigned from the army. 
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a company-commander, and General Duncan, the hero of Palo 
Alto, was nothing more; yet Duncan’s name is historic from 
the fine soldierly qualities displayed in his first battle and 
throughout the war, and is associated with the events of that 
struggle. If General Grant is a man above ordinary ability, 
and is in any degree a military genius, it is one of the most 
mysterious and marvellous fhings in history that the fact 
could have been so successfully concealed, or rather hermeti- 
cally sealed, as it was throughout the period of his cadetship, 
the war with Mexico, and his subsequent service at Garrisons, 
up to July, 1854. Men may fail to evince before the world 
the greatness that is in them for want of opportunity, but 
no such plea can avail in this,case, for here was “ample 
room and verge enough” for the development of the highest 
professional ability. When only asergeant, Junot commended 
himself to his commander as no ordinary soldier, and began 
a career which made him a Marshal of France. In his first 
campaign, General Grant was older than was Washington at 
sraddock’s defeat, and nearly the age of Napoleon when he 
commanded the army of Italy. When serving as an obscure 
clerk of a commercial company, Lord Clive displayed the 
most brilliant military qualities, and at the age of twenty-five 
saved the empire of the Indies to the British government, at 
the battle of Plassey. Desaix, the hero of Marengo, was a 
General of Division at twenty-eight ; Saxe was a Marshal at 
twenty-four; Turenne commanded a regiment at nineteen, 
and four years later wielded the baton of a Marshal. The 
great Condé filled Europe with his fame, won on the victorious 
tield of Rocroi, at the age of twenty-two. Hoche— only 
inferior to Napoleon in the most brilliant constellation of 
military names—achieved a splendid reputation before he was 
twenty-four, and at twenty-five commanded the army of 
Moselle. When only nineteen, Charles XII of Sweden, at the 


head of eight thousand of his countrymen, defeated forty 
thousand Russians at Narva, and 


“ Left a name at which the world grew pale” 
before he was thirty-eight. Wellington was esteemed a “ lad 
of great promise” at the Anger’s military school in France; 
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first served in an infantry regiment, and as a company officer 
when only twenty-five vears old was “ greatly distinguished,” 
and gave repeated assurances of his future eminence. It was 
urged against that great minister, William Pitt, that he in- 
trusted his military operations to incompetent officers, and his 


ready defence was that he had no alternative; none others were 


to be had. But, subsequently, in an interview of twenty-five or 


thirty minutes with Captain Arthur Wellesley—then a young 
man unknown to fame—he at once perceived his extraordinary 
merits, predicted his future distinction, and ordered him to 
India. On his voyage thither the library of the young 
soldier consisted wholly of the Bible and Casar’s Commenta- 
ries ¢ but these he “studied diligently,” and thus further 
qualified himself for that career which made him Field- 
Marshal, Duke of Wellington and conqueror of Napoleon. 

And this meeting between the British Premier and the 
future Generalissimo, recalls another that oceurred at Spring- 
field, Illinois, in the early summer of 1861. General Grant 
had gone to the State capital with credentials from Mr. 
Washburne, seeking an appointment of some sort from Gov- 
ernor Yates. [le obtained an interview without delay, but was 
compelled to dance attendance on the Governor week after 
week, without at all impressing that functionary with an 
idea of his transcendent abilities. Indeed, it is understood 
that the future General and President, tired of appearing in 
the character of a military Micawber, and wearied with hope 
deferred, was on the point of returning to the malarial quiet 
of Galena, when a vacaney occurred in the Coloneley of the 
2ist Illinois Volunteers, to which Governor Yates reluctantly 
appointed him. If it should be objected, in explanation of 
the different results of these interviews, that there is a wide 
interval between the genius and sagacity of Pitt and the 
intellectual powers of Yates, it Thity be replied that Gaovernor 
Yates was a man of quick perceptions and that it is at least 
quite possible that something of a difference might have 
appeared on the two oecasions between Captain Wellesley and 
Captain Grant. 


The secret of General Grant’s capacity seems also to have 








~~ 
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been remarkably well kept at West Point. It is certainly 
ditticult if not impossible to conceive that any one however 
“reticent,” or possessing talent however latent, could have 
so long kept it hidden in a napkin, and have passed through 
the ordeal of intimacies and rivalries of four years’ duration, 
in close and constant contact with bovs and men in the 
recitation room, without evidencing in some direct, remote or 
accidental way, some gleam of intellectual brightness, one 
spark or scintillation of genius. The only fact in his cadet 
life which a distinguished politician and enthusiastic admirer 
could discover in his archilogical researches, was that the 
military neophyte inistook the cenotaph to Kosciusko as a 
monument over the grave of that illustrious patriot, and thence 
wrote to his father that it stood inthe Cadets’ burying-ground.* 

No fact is more clearly established than that Cadet Grant 
left the Military Academy with no distinctive reputation what- 
ever; that he showed no special aptitude for, or gained the 
least distinction in any one of the studies pursued there, 
mathematical, moral or military; and it may perhaps be af- 
firmed that his name never once occurred to a Professor 
or comrade as one at all likely to become eminent, until 
the fortuitous circumstances of the rebellion drew it from 
obscurity. This was not the case with General Sherman. 
All who knew him at West Point were impressed with the 
versatility of his talents, and the clearness and comprehensive- 
ness of his perceptions. This was the case with Napoleon, 
whose renown was foreshadowed at Brienne as positively and 


distinctly as it was in the trenches of Toulon, on the bridge 
at Lode, or amid the dikes of Arcola. 


[t thus appears that in the history of the rebellion, and in 
the history in detail of General Grant’s campaigns and battles, 
the impartial and unprejudiced students must look in vain for 
any positive mA&nifestations of what in the history of other 
eminent commanders are regarded as the highest qualities of a 
vreat General. Fortunately, however, for history and for the 


art of war as expounded and illustrated by him, he has fur- 


* Senator Conkling’s speech in New York in 1872. 
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nished more than one example which amounts to a demon- 
stration of his want of capacity as the head of an army. 
Without reference to Fort Henry, when his marked inefti- 
ciency enabled General Tilghman and his force of over three 
thousand rebels to escape, after their “ unconditional surren- 
der”’—the phrase belongs to Admiral Foote—the battle of 
Belmont affords a fair standard, and perhaps the best standard 
we have, for the measurement of his professional abilities. 
And here it is only just to take the facts and circumstances as 
they were understood and received at the time, and not as they 
may now be received through the distortions of interested 
admirers and the glamour which subsequent events may have 
thrown around them. In that disastrous engagement General 
Grant was not assisted by the presence and counsel, or the 
skill, ability and experience of Sherman, the two Smiths, 
Thomas, McPherson, Meade or Sheridan, and others who 
might be named, but had to rely for guidance and support 
upon his own unaided resources. The battle was one for 
which he was exclusively responsible. The time and place 
were selected by him; he had the usual means of knowing 
what force he would probably encounter, and he knew that 
the rebels on the opposite side of the river could furnish in- 
stant reinforcements should their friends require them. He 
thus sought to solve a problem in which the unknown quantity 
lay upon the surface; he entered upon the combat with as 
much deliberation and forethought as he was capable of exer- 
cising, and it is to be presumed he brought all his faculties 
into activity. Ile found himself suddenly confronted by what 
appeared a strangely unexpected peril; but a really great 
commander thrown thus suddenly upon his own resources, 
would have risen with the occasion, and borne himself 
not merely with courage, but with calmness, fortitude and de- 
cision. What was the conduct of General Grant? He fought 
gallantly, but wildly and recklessly ; he was repulsed with fear- 
ful slaughter ; driven from the field in confusion and disorder, 
and even failed to bring off the remnant of his command with 


ordinary military skill. According to the testimony of an 


eye-witness, the retreat was a sort of sawve qua pe ut move- 
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ment, one regiment only, under the cool and judicious control 
of a Colonel who had not lost his head, having made a credit- 
able retreat to Cairo. ‘lo indicate the real feeling at the 
time, we quote from the Congressional G/obe of May 9, 1862, 
in which one of the Senators from [Iowa is reported as using 
the following language, viz.: “At Belmont he [General 
Grant} committed an egregious and unpardonable military 
blunder, which resulted in almost annihilating an Lowa regi- 


ment. - 


There is nothing in his antecedents 
to justify a further trial of his military skill. And he shall 
not with my consent be continued in command.” The affair 
at Belmont, so prominently characterized by rashness, folly 
and imprudence, was only less disastrous than the tragedy at 
Ball’s Bluff, which occurred a few days previously. The 
smoke and excitement consequent on the latter had not vet 
subsided, and served very opportunely to conceal the extent of 
the western catastrophe, and to divert public attention from 
Belmont ; and by such diversion probably saved the military 
career of General Grant from coming to a sudden and in- 
glorious close. The Missouri disaster, moreover, failed to make 
the same impression upon the country as the other calamity had 
done because of its remoteness from Washington,and because no 
such distinguished citizen or soldier as Senator Baker was 
among its victims. It excited no ire from the Administration 
because four [llinois regiments, commanded by four Ilinois 
Colonels, most of whom had been prominent Illinois politi- 
clans, were engaged in it. 

In this affair at Belmont, we are able to discover the promi- 
nent qualities of Grant’s soldiership. There was an animated 
display of courage and lack of judgment singularly blended, 
and as striking an exhibition of his very low estimate of the 
value of a soldier’s life, as was possible with the smallness of 
lis force and the limited duration of the conflict. The battle 
was fought without any adequate motive, as no decisive or 
permanent advantage was to be obtained by dislodging the 


} 


rebels from a position on one side of the river, when they oc- 


cupied a much stronger one on the opposite bank. And as 
the engagement was brought on without cause — one has since 


» 


i 
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been discovered, but it is probably altogether apocryphal — it 
ended without result save the useless slaughter of several hun- 
dred men. 

The key to the entire military career of General Grant is 
found in his declaration to General Meade that he “never 
mancuvred.” The most potent element of popularity and some- 
times of success in war is novelty; and when novelty fails to 
secure success, popularity may reward the inventor. Fabius 
Maximus, Gustavus Adolphus, Frederic the Great, Napoleon, 
each secured his triumphs by new methods in manceuvring, 
or fighting by a new system of tactics, or a new development 
in strategy. In emulation of these great names General 
Grant presents his invention, the “ non-manceuvring system.” 
Whether its inherent simplicity, or whatever other merits it 
may claim, shall give it a permanent place in the recognized 
principles of military science, may be left as an open question 
to the Field Marshals of the future. The principle as an- 
nounced by the inventor only emphasizes the fact that brute 
force in his system of warfare becomes the substitute for genias 


in other commanders. Instead of employing the ordinary 
enginery of the profession, practised ever since the formation 


of the phalanx, by which a smaller force may be made more 
than a match fora larger one, or disparity of positions equal- 
ized, or the enemy deceived as to one’s numbers and purposes, 
or the loss of life and supplies reduced to a minimum, or the 
hundred other results to be obtained thereby, the foundation 
principle of General Grant’s soldiership and the whole super- 
structure erected thereon, consists in hurling at random large 
masses of men against the enemy, and relying upon superior 
Inasses in reserve for ultimate success. With sucha principle of 
action it is evident that ability is secondary to the command of 
an army, and the political rule of appointment becomes as 
satisfactory as any other, for every brigade or division com- 
mander will be found equal to such a task. Nay, more: the 
village statesman who is the oracle of his little circle, or the 
brawling demagogue who controls the lower strata of the lowest 
wards of the city, has capacity enough to lead his followers 


to any work of destruction, and to accomplish it if supplied 
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with adequate means. No one can discover any underlying 
principle other than this avowed by himself, in General Grant’s 
operations from Belmont to Appomattox Court-house ; and if 
the science of war consists in this last analysis of General Grant, 
there has been no military progress since Palamedes posted his 
first sentinels outside the walls of Troy. 

There seems to be a general] coneurrence of opinion that the 
administration of President Grant, by its intellectual weakness 
and undisguised corruption, has obtained an eminence which 
none hereafter will seek to emulate. The immense revenues 
derived from a burdensome system of taxation, but borne by 
the people with heroic fortitude, made a large reduction of the 
public debt easy, and it is creditable, that the opportunity thus 
offered of presenting a rare example to other governments, was 
rightfully improved. His general financial policy was sound ; 
and perhaps the act of General Grant’s civil administration 
which will be most favorably remembered, was the veto of the 
Inflation Act of 1874: by withholding his approval the 
President saved the country from a multiplication of disasters, 
involving public honor as well as private credit. The Civil 
Service Reform which was promised with an immense flourish of 
party trumpets, died ignominiously in the nursery of its parents, 
and its history proved too clearly that there was neither honesty 
nor sincerity in the professions which had been so loud and 
frequent. The Indian peace policy, though founded in justice 
and humanity, was destined to a similar fate. Its execution 
was nominally intrusted to the agents of the churches having 
inissionaries among the Indians, but in the work of civilization 
the Bible of the Christian seems to have alternated with the 
breech-loader of the soldier. Conceding a few instances of 
statesmanship, there was yet hardly virtue enough in General 
(;rant’s administration to redeem it from just condemnation, 
or ability enough to make it a negative example for the in- 
struction of posterity. That as a whole it was a melancholy 
failure, few can have the hardihood to deny. Those who had 
studied the character and career of General Grant with a view 
to the formation of a correct judgment in reference to his ca- 
pacity for civil affairs, were able to predict the consequences of 
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intrusting to him the administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Ile had made several experiments in civil life, 
during the period of his separation from the army, from 1854 
to 1861, and was not eminently successful in any of them. 
And it is well-known that throughout this period of seven years, 
though the napkin of General Grant’s talents was severely and 
vigorously shaken, no one ever had any reason even to suspect 
that there was any special value in the contents. The wonder- 
ful latent ability that subsequently loomed up as we are assur- 
ed with such astonishing proportions, Was as thoroughly buried 
out of sight as Sodom and Gomorrah. The following passage 
is taken from a letter dated October 22, 1866, and may be 
quoted asa striking piece of political prophecy, from one who 
had known General Grant for the preceding quarter of a 
century: 


“This report also suggests painful apprehensions and anxious 
solicitude for the future, as it furnishes such an amplitude of tes- 
timony that if General Grant should be placed in the high position 
to which his admirers are forcing him, he will become the mere 
creature of corrupt and crafty politicians, and a helpless if not 
willing instrument in their hands for the accomplishment of party 


schemes, however unworthy and destructive to the best interests of 
the country.” 


The want of that degree of general intelligence which the 
average educated American possesses, and a strange ignorance 
of the functions of an independent and upright judiciary were 
hhumiliatingly disclosed by General Grant, in his indorsement 
on General Lee’s applicatign for pardon. In that paper there 
Was an unconscious exhibition of his thorough confusion of 
ideas in reference to the duties of attorneys and judges, by a 
vrave recommendation that a certain judge be “ instructed ” as 
to his duties on the bench. It is a modest claim for the 
veneral intelligence of the American people, to assert that 
alnony the educated classes it would be ditheult to tind such 


profound ignorance of the nature and constitution of the judi- 


ciary and its relations to the other branches of the government. 
But General Grant at that time was not D. C. L. Oxon.! 


This conspicuous precedent, however, may not be without its 
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value, as since that time the country has had a similar display 
of army intelligence in the idea that a general order or Pre- 
sidential proclamation may outlaw a State and make its citizens 
banditti. 

The first official act of President Grant, in the selection of 
the heads of the chief executive departments, indicated his 
peculiar views of the functions of his office, and the principle 
on which he proposed to administer the government. In his 
judgement as thus avowed, the highest qualification for a 
member of his Cabinet consisted in personal devotion, as 
testitied by liberal donations or testimonials to himself. These 
qualifications for the first time in our history, were to be 
received as substitutes for familiarity with public affairs, 
mature political experience, conspicuous ability, and high 
personal character. The problem of determining by actual 
experiment the minimum amount of ability with which the 
duties of the various departments could be performed, was 
fully if not satisfactorily solved. The result has not been 
flattering to the inventor, and may be seen in a proud and 
patriotic party with a noble record of grand achievements, 
rent asunder and severed into fragments, with many of its 
founders and leaders driven into antagonism, the entire 
country demoralized, and the very structure of the govern- 
ment brought into imminent peril. There was hardly a name 
in this political puddingstone of 1869—Burke’s “ mosaic ” was 
artistic compared with this combination—recognized by the 
country as having fitness or affinity for the duties to be 
performed, and as Junius declared of Lord North and his asso- 
ciates in the ministry, nearly all the names of General Grant’s 
cabinet officers from 1869 to 1877, “form a satire upon all 
vovernment. 

The language of sycophantic adulation of which General 
(rrant was the subject from the close of the war to his inau- 
guration, might well have unhinged a mind already jostled 
from its orbit by a strange and unexpected elevation, while his 
defective education and the previous habits of his life had not 
tended to familiarize him with our political history, or to give 


him other than very crude and erroneous views of the charac- 
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ters of those who had preceded him in his high office. That 
the Presidency, therefore, derived its chief importance from 
the salary, was a personal emolument and not a public trust to 
be administered in the public interest, a convenient place for 
the promotion of family and favorites, and incidentally perhaps, 
to perform certain routine duties by way of relaxation from 
the more severe and onerous service of ministering to avarice 
and evreed, Was under the peculiar experience deseribed, hot 
altogether a wild and illogical conclusion. It was hardly 
possible with his total ignorance of affairs, as he manfully 
confesses in his last message, and of the past history of the 
country, that he should have had a proper conception either of 
the dignity of his office or of its duties. Our earlier Presidents 
shrunk from the appointment of members of their own families 
to office, as if it were a misdemeanor. Under the administra- 
tion of General Grant, nepotism was for the first time in our 
history reduced to a system; as if the highest claims to office 
were founded on certain personal or adventitious relation to 
the appointing power. In its magical versatility of revealing 
to an unsuspecting public the numbers and capacities of the 
family, his inauguration was like the whistle of Roderick Dhu 
to the startled Fitz James, when 

“ Wild as the scream of the curlieu 

From crag to crag, the signal tlew 

On right, on left, above, below, 

Spring up at once the lurking foe.” 
Like armed men from the teeth of Cadmus, brothers and 
brothers-in-law, sons and nephews, uncles and cousins, were 
found ready and eager to become foreign ministers, marshals, 
collectors, sutlers, army pay-masters, army contractors. There 


was nothing too high for their aspirations, there was nothing too 


low for their reverence and acceptance provided it would pay. 


From one year to another the whole country saw with profound 
astonishment, the members of the family, lineal or collateral, 
fastened upon the public treasury, through all latitudes from 
the waters of the Gulf to the Baltic, and from Chicago to 
Copenhagen. No segment was wanting to complete the do- 


mestic circle, from the beardless second-lieutenant—who it is 
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understood would have left the Military Academy by the back 
door but for the influence of ancestry hoisted per saltum 
into the vrade and pay of lieutenant-colonel, which most otticers 
are glad to reach after twenty-five years of faithful service, 
onward through all gradations, civil, political or mixed, to the 
contingent remainder at the court of Denmark. According 
to the sliding scale adopted for the distribution of places, after 
due provision was made for the immediate household, the next 
qualification for office was active participation in the presenta- 
tion of a testimonial in money, real estate, or in some other 
tangible form, and thence through a descending series until it 
might be regarded as a concession that varied experience, 
spotless character and eminent ability—should not be positive 
disqualifications. But without dignity of mind or elevation 
of character in himself, no one can readily perceive or suspect 
the existence of these qualities in others, or their real value in 
the commerce of life, in private or public station. 

Under the new system there was hardly a department of the 
government in which sooner or later there was not a grave sus- 
picion of dishonesty and corruption, which investigation seldom 
failed to resolve into fact. Towards the close of his adminis- 
tration the public mind became so accustomed to revelations of 
venality and peculation, of trading in offices and appointments, 
and making the “ usufruct” as Mr. Tilden might say, of official 
station, private enrichment and not public benefit, that the 
torpor of indifference gradually supervened, and a fresh 
discovery of ofticial knavery scarcely created a ripple on the 
surface of politics, or disturbed the equanimity of the public 
mind. As the head of the government, General Grant early 
taught the people to look for little less than incapacity or at 
best mediocrity in his favorite counsellors; and the lesson 
was soon added that any expectation of integrity united with 
capacity was quite unreasonable, or in the vernacular of Dog- 
berry, was “most tolerable and not to be endured.” 

In his relations to the army, General Grant was equally 
regardless of the dictates of justice, the claims of service, and 
the honest pride and sensitive honor of the profession. The 


law gives to the President certain appointments “ at large” to 
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the Military Academy, for bestowal upon the sons of deserv- 
ing ofticers of the army and navy. In executing this trust he 
insulted the memory of every man who died for the Union, as 
if seeking to propagate a race of traitors, by awarding cadet- 
ship to the sons of northern men, who in spite of their 
northern education of national allegiance, left the army and 
aided and abetted the rebellion. We have already referred 
to his treatment of General Thomas. In the case of other 
vacancies he manifested a similar spirit of contempt for the 
just obligations of his position. Superior fitness and capacity, 
tried loyalty and devotion ; the recognition of long and faith- 
ful service; the esprit de corps which constitutes the vital 
principle of a sound military organization ; all these were more 
than once sacrificed to the pretensions of favorites, to the 
supple and sycophantic aspirant who found an easy mode for 
compensating for want of duty tg the country in the field in 
the hour of trial, by superserviceable activity in behalf of the 
exigencies and necessities of the administration of Secretary 
Belknap, and by invoking the aid of that nepotal principle, 
which, whether direct or collateral, was always potential. Junius 
tinely observes that * Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven ; 
but insults admit of no compensation. They degrade the 
mind in its own esteem, and force it to recover its level by 
revenge.” No extent of personal wrong however, no measure 
of official injustice will swerve the conscientious American 
otticer from the faithful discharge of his duty. Yet in every 
heart there is adesire for advancement, a thirst for professional 
distinction and the recognition of professional merit ; a sys- 
tematic policy that tends to suppress or subdue this sentiment, 
to destroy this motive and incentive to patriotic zeal and lofty 
effort, if not fatal to the well-being, is at least opposed to the 
best and highest interests of the army and the country. The 
soldier's pride, his sense of self-respect, the traditional glory of 
the profession which one would think a soldier would have 


studiously cared for, were often ignored or contemptuously 


trampled ‘upon, and the army, in the persons of some of 
its worthiest members, was subjected to humiliations without 
a parallel in any previous administration. 
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Many who advocated General Grant’s election to the 
Presidency, and have since seen their folly and been mortified 
by the failure which has so signally shown their ignorance of 
his character and capacity, seek to justify themselves by re- 
newing the old delusion concerning his services as a soldier, 
and his having led our armies to victory. But we think it has 
been fully demonstrated that these views have no real foun- 
dation, and that further effort to bolster up the pretensions and 
declining fortunes of such a hero, must prove abortive. 
It is a confession of judgment against himself, but not accom- 
panied by due evidence of penitence ; it isa piteous appeal for 
forgiveness without fruits meet for repentance; it is the cry 
of Macbeth: “Thou canst not say I did it,’ in anticipation 
of the judgment of posterity upon his conduct as a public ser- 
vant, and more appalling than the ghost of Banquo to the 
guilty King. In the alienation from his party of so many 
men who voted for the illustrious Lincoln and for himself, and 
who stood round his administration, until charity and forbear- 
ance were shamed into desertion, he has found a presentment 
of the verdict of the future; and hence this lugubrious and 
pathetic appeal, which provokes our pity in spite of the con- 
tempt it otherwise inspires. 

There is probably no example in history of a really great 
soldier who was not, if the duty devolved upon him, also sue- 
cessful in the administration of civil affairs. The names of 
Cromwell, Frederic and Napoleon will at once oceur to the 
reader, and less conspicuously perhaps those of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Lord Clive. After the fall of Napoleon, Wel- 
lington exercised supreme power on the Continent for several 
vears as civilian and soldier, and by his consummate wisdom 
and discretion won the respect and gratitude of all those over 
whom his control extended. Even the burdens of the French 
people, imposed by the treaty of Paris, were lightened by his 
prudence and sagacity asa statesman. For twenty-five years 
the Iron Duke exercised an indisputed ascendency in the 
House of Lords; and in all points of eivil administration, such 
was the soundness of his judgment and the strength of his 
understanding, that his opinions were ever received with de- 
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ference and acted upon with confidence. In our own history 


we have examples not less illustrious and conclusive. The 
administration of Washington was characterized by wisdom, 
firmness, integrity and statesmanship, and was a model for all 
his successors, though he was without previous political train- 
ing. With few advantages of education the early life of 
Andrew Jackson was passed in poverty and in the hardships 
and privations of a frontier home, His abilities as a soldier 
first made him conspicuous, but his administration was one of 
the most successful in our annals. General Scott gave to 
Mexico a better government than that unfortunate country ever 
had before or since his occupation of its Capital. The late 
Senator Benton of Missouri, in his Thirty Years View, 
says ot General Taylor: * Tis brief career showed ho 
deticiency of political wisdom for want of previous political 
training. He came into the administration at a time of great 
difficulty, and acted up to the emergency of his position.” 
The intelligence and capacity for the organization and com- 
mand of armies, and for leading them to victory, include 
the intelligence to discharge creditably civil duties of the 
highest character and responsibility. Failure in the latter 
is decisive evidence of deficiency inthe former. The evidence 
of such deficiency thus becomes negative as well as positive, 
and the conclusion the same and equally certain from either. 
Thrown to the surface in a violent convulsion of the state, 
and by a fortuitous combination of circumstances; placed in a 
position ordinarily attained only by worth and ability; aided 
and supported by the best military talent and by the vast re- 
sources of the United States, General Grant rose as the means 
and resources of the rebel power declined. Holding the high- 
est military rank when that power was overthrown, he inherit- 
ed according to the law of the military hierarchy and the 
tendency of the human mind not to analyze suecessful results, 
the honors, the rewards and the gratitude of the people. Left 
to himself in the Presidency, and unaided by the able and 
faithful lieutenants who had won for him his triumphs, we 
have seen his sudden decline and fall. The elevation of 
so weak a man to the highest place in the government of a 
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great nation stands out as a most astounding mystery; and 
while it must be admitted to be a tremendous anomaly, it is 
yet not wholly without precedent in fierce political agitations, 
and in the shipwreck of states and nations. The strange 
anomaly is thus not the first in history. Within the memory of 
men now living, a private soldier without family, ability or 


intelligence above mediocrity, became prime minister of one of 


the proudest monarchies in the world, and before his inglori- 


ous fall, acquired a formidable influence in the affairs of a 
Continent. 
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GEORGE 


Caste, in its most odious form, has never existed in 
Europe. That which for centuries has been the pride of all 
the western peoples is the distinction of class; and this dis- 
tinction at one time became almost as odious among European 
as among certain Asiatic nations. Relics of it may still be 
observed in the love of insignia, crests, titles, literary degrees, 
and in the social customs of every European nation on the oc- 


easion of social gatherings, court receptions, public dinners, ete. 


The love of power is the dominant passion of primitive 
Wian. 


To rule, possess, govern, command, is an impulse which 
ranks in pridrity the development of the virtues, kindness, 
generosity, lonor, justice, ete. The latter elements are sub- 
ordinate and rarely manifested in the conduct of a man, or a 
people, until the lower demands of self are satiated and the 
lust of gain and glory satistied. Individuals there may be who 
have passed through these phases of development and who, 
like Solomon of old, are ready to pronounce the verdict of 
vanity on the allurements of power and prestige, and to whom 
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the love of duty and obligation is the stronger emotion. But 
such a mental condition is rare among men and still rarer 
among nations. In all the western nations, at least, the love 
of power and position and the things that lead to their 
attainment is the predominating characteristic. In the strug- 
gle to gratify this love and to achieve the supreme objects 
of it, chief among which are wealth, position and power, con- 
siderations of humanity, of brotherly love and natural right, 
have been unscrupulously overborne, and Might has been the 
Right most commonly recognized. The result has very natur- 
ally been the development of a ruling caste or class, in which 
has centred the political power and prestige of the nations; 
the enslavement or subordination of the weaker or humbler 
sort, and the establishment of laws and constitutions to per- 
petuate power in the hands of a few—the landed class—who 
have generally been found not incapable of using it not wisely, 
but too well. 

This has been the course of society from the earliest times of 
which history furnishes any information. If wegoback to Feudal 
times for examples we shall find many of signal pertinency 
to our subject. The most modern illustration of that system 
of government on a large scale, which history affords, is 
Russia. Living a simple, pastoral life, cultivating the earth 
and the arts of peace, the Russian people continued for 
centuries in the free possession of the soil they tilled and 
lived upon, and the enjoyment of such a degree of freedom 
as Was consistent with a patriarchal form of society. Peace 
prevailed, if not plenty, and mendicity was unknown. Then 
at last came evil days, and the simple customs, habits, and 
crude privileges of the people underwent a radical change. 
This was rendered necessary as a means of protection against 
the encroachments of warlike tribes, to repel which they were 
compelled to abandon the simple, patriarchal system of their 
fathers, and assume that which was fast dying out in Europe, 


viz.: the Feudal System. This revolution was effected early in 
the sixteenth century. The chief instrument of it 


has been 
immortalized under the name of Boris Godounof. 


The change 
from a peaceful, pastoral life, to one of strife, war, reprisals 
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and rapine, developed the usual results—rival factions and 
powerful chieftains, civil and military, between whom the 
people and all their possessions were freely distributed. The 
land, the common mother and rightful heritage of all, now 
became the exclusive property of those whose might in strife 
proved them equal to its possession. Life estates were estab- 
lished at first by force and afterwards by law, for the benefit 
of those who had especially distinguished themselves in the 
service of their country. Thus, in brief, was laid the founda- 
tion for the growth of a nobility and a privileged class, which 
las proved so disastrous to the progress and civilization of the 
Russian masses. The owners of the soil were freemen; the 
tillers of the soil were vassals—in accordance with the invaria- 
ble course of society when animated by the sole impulse of 
acquisition. Under these circumstances came the powerful 
chieftain and “statesman” Godounof, to whom we have just 
referred, and boldly reduced those who hitherto had been vassals, 
to a condition closely allied to slavery. He decreed, * That the 
servants of nobles, who worked by contract, should not be 
allowed to quit their masters; and the masters were prohibited 
from dismissing their servants who had lived with them for 
a certain period. By this second law, multitudes of freemen 
became serfs without knowing it.” * 

Thus was laid the foundation of that system of landed 
tenure in Russia, which existed prior to the emancipation of 
1861; and such was the condition of Russian society at the time 
when the great land “ Reformer,” Peter the Great, made his 
entrée in Europe early in the seventeenth century. What had 
latterly been a life estate, that monarch made hereditary ; and 
people who had hitherto been servants, and as free, perhaps, as 
ignorance and superstition would permit them to be, now 
became slaves, they and their children and children’s children, 
for time indefinite. Peter the Great did but rivet the chains 


which Godounof had so skilfully forged, and in this act he per- 


* History of Russia from the Foundation of the Empire, by Rourick, to the 
the Hungarian War. By Alphonse Rabbe and Jonathan Duncan, 
Vol. Il, p. 267. London. 1854. 
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petrated a crime against his kind as atrocious in conception and 
magnitude as any that history records. In 1845, nearly the 
whole of the cultivated territory of Russia was held by a 
few thousand nobles, and with it also the men, women and 
children, and other animals, that were permitted to drudge 
upon it—slaves as abject and absolute as a Louisiana negro 
before the late Rebellion in America—numbering, exclusive 
of beast cattle, about twenty-four millions of souls, or rather 
serfs; for their souls, if any they ever had, were long since 
crushed to death beneath the iron heel of a selfishness, as base 
and demoniacal in organization and conception, as the arch- 
enemy of mankind could possibly devise. * 

This is the natural, inevitable course of society under the 
Feudal system. And it is by no means an exceptional in- 
stance of wrong against the commonalty. At an earlier period 
similar crimes in the name of God and statesmanship were 
perpetrated in England and France, and in fact, everywhere else 
in Europe. The land was possessed by a few military chief- 
tains or barons and held by the right of might; and, as must 
needs follow, the tillers of it were either slaves or vassals. 
The rest of the community was a restless, discontented, 
agitating class, not disposed peaceably to acquiesce in the 
forced order of things,—Radicals, in other words, to be 
treated as enemies of society—outlaws, hunted down, im- 
prisoned, or shot at sight. 

What Peter the Great did in Russia, Charlemagne in 
France, William of Normandy and his mail-dressed adven- 
turers did in England. Having taken forcible possession of 
the Island, he proceeded to divide it for the most part 
into baronies, and apportion it among his foreign ad- 
venturers and native adherents. “The whole kingdom,” 


savs Hume, “contained about seven hundred chief tenants, 


*“ Peter the Great completed what Godounof had left unfinished, by 
making estates hereditary,as well as by reducing the peasants to serfdom.”— 
Rabbe’s //istory of Russia, p. 271.—Notwithstanding the pretensions of this 
renowned Czar as a land reformer, these authors properly characterize his 
conduct in respect of the rights of the common people, “as a most atrocious 


crime, far outweighing any service he may have rendered to civilization.” 
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and sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen knights fees.” * 

Some of these grants were enormous. His Majesty’s sister’s 
son, Hugh de Abrincis, for example, received the whole 
county of Chester; Odo, bishop of Baieux, had four hundred 
and thirty-nine manors and lordships; Robert, Earl of Mon- 
taigne, nine hundred and seventy-three ; Geoffrey, bishop of 
Coutance, two hundred and eighty: and so on down to much 
smaller grants. These Feudal grants were at first life estates ; 
but “it was found that a man would more willingly expose 
himself in battle, if assured that his family should inherit his 

ssessions. [lence tiefs were made hereditary in families, and 
descended, during an age, to the son, then to the grandson, 
next to the brothers; afterwards to more distant relations.” + 
Thus arose the present system of landed tenure in England. 

Since William the Conqueror’s time, the status of ownership 
of land in England has changed very much for the better, but 
it is still bad enough. While the number of land-owners has 
largely increased, three hundred and thirty-three peers still have 
possession of one-sixthof England. Some of their estates num- 
ber nearly two hundred thousand acres. The incomes derived 
from them we will not attempt to enumerate. Moreover, 
more than half of the rateable land of England is owned by 
less than five thousand persons the gentry ; the rest of the 
land is distributed among rather more than seven hundred and 
forty thousand freeholders, though more than seven-eighths of 


these own less than an acre each; or, to be exact, seven hun- 


dred and three thousand, tvo hundred and eighty-nine per- 


sons together own one hundred and forty-nine thousand, one 
hundred and two acres, being a little less than one-half of one 
per cent. of the soil of England. The toiling millions that 
remain own nothing. 

lor greater clearness of apprehension of the landed situa- 
ion in England let us brietly recapitulate and enlarge upon 
the chief facts: 


20,000,000 
c 


>? 


33,000,000 


+ Ibid, p. 443. 
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Half of the soil owned by about 4,500 persons. 


Fourth do. do. do. 710 do. 

Sixth do. do. do. 333 do. 

Twentieth do. do. public bodies and corporations. 
Number of small land-owners, a a 703,239 
Number of acres owned by them,. . . . . 149,000 
Total number of land-owners, about. . . . 743,000 
Total number of non-land-owners, . . . . 19,257,000 


These estimates, be it observed, are based on figures given 
in the New Doomsday - Book, and are approximately correct. 
What a strange anomaly do they present! Here is a colossal 
pyramid standing on its apex, maintained in its singular posi- 
tion by the untiring efforts of a few statesmen especially 
trained for the purpose. How long the genius of a few 
English statesmen will be able to maintain this social wonder, 
with its inverted base continually enlarging, is a question not 
to be easily answered. What a different and a more pleasing 
spectacle would England present did the 710,000 individuals 
who now own a small fraction of an acre each, own the bulk of 
all England? What a different and still more pleasing spectacle 
would she present were the entire population—20,000,000 in 





number—in possession of an acre and a half each, leaving the 
remaining 3,000,000 acres for the use of public bodies and 
corporations, railroads, and others¢ A very different order of 
things must be inaugurated in England ere such a spectacle 
shall be possible. But a social change approximating this 
must come ere the social pyramid shall rest securely upon its 
base, and in need of no special interposition, either human 
or divine, to give it permanence on the earth. 

The distribution of the soil of Scotland is still less 
favorable to the masses of her people. Thus the half of 
Scotland is held by about seventy — persons, we will not 
say — owners; though in area she has more than half the ter- 
ritory of her neighbor. And still further, “ more than nine- 
tenths of Scotland belong to less than seventeen hundred 
owners.” Some of her nobility hold immense estates from 
which they derive princely revenues. Thus, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland hold one million three hundred and 
twenty-six thousand acres; the Duke of Buccleuch, four hun- 
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dred and thirty-one thousand acres; Sir James Mattheson, 
four hundred and twenty-four thousand acres; the Earl of 
Broadalbane, three hundred and seventy-three thousand acres ; 
the Earl of Seatield, three hundred and six thousand acres, 
ete. These will serve as examples. All these estates, both in 
England and Scotland, be it remembered, are hereditary and 
can neither be bought nor given away out of the family. 
They are notable, not to say infamous, mementoes of feudal- 
isis which no power less than that of a Czar can destroy. 
Surely these countries need a Land Reformer of sagacity and 
power equal to that of any Russian emperor ere this injustice 
shall be done away, and the people possess the soil they till 
and live upon. 

The Spectator (London, March 4, L876), publishes a list of 


ss 
‘ 


what it calls * The Territorial Aristocracy of England,” which 
comprises the names, acreages and yearly rental of seven 
hundred and ten persons previously referred to, owning more 
than tive thousand acres each. The list is of exceeding 
interest—from more than one point of view. The most 
prominent fact brought to light by it is that which we have 
already referred to, viz.: That these seven hundred and ten 
landed gentlemen own more than one-fourth of the soil of 
kngyland ¢ the second and most serious fact is the influence 
these few individuals have upon English legislation and upon 
English destiny. The Spectator, while fully comprehending 
the magnitude of the danger of having in so concentrated a 
form so much political influence, sees no practical Way out of 
it. It says: * It could be altered by recurrent confiscations— 
that is, by abolishing the Kighth Commandment because it 
made some men too comfortable. It could be altered by an 
iimpdt progressif wpon laud—that is, by a breach of the 
national faith, which commands that the taxation shall have 
revenue, and not the pillage of a class, for its end. And it 
could be altered by an abolition of the freedom of bequest, 


which would completely revolutionize the condition, not only 


of English society, but of every family within it, and for 
which the people, as a whole, are utterly unprepared.” It 
occurs to us that any one of these methods is feasible. Should 
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an obvious injustice be perpetuated in deference to the Eighth 
Commandment? And what right has a nation to wrongfully 
pledge the faith of its future? Or to keep a faith founded 
upon fraud and which practically dooms a large majority of 
its children to physical and moral serfdom‘ We make bold 
to predict that unless the governors of Great Britain devise 
some way to increase their “ Territorial Aristocracy,’”—to open 
their “ private ” estates to the public for publie use and pos- 
session—the public will do it for them in open defiance of 
rusty precepts and antiquated pledges, either of which it has 
hecome a wrong against the commonalty to obey or fulfil. 

The late Harriet Martineau, the prophetic quality of whose 
political vision events only too well attest, entertained by no 
means a dissimilar view. “ From the natural alliance between 
king and people,” she writes, “and the natural antagonism of 
aristocracy and people, the occurrence of a revolution is 
always, in such a case, a question merely of time. In our 
case, the question of time is less obscure than it was in my 
childhood.” * And again she writes: “ But all that I feel 
called on to say now, when I am not writing a political essay 
is, that the leading feature of any such radical [social] change 
must be a deep moditication of the institution of property ;— 
certainly in regard to land, and probably to much else. * * * 
The old practice of man holding man as property is nearly 
exploded among civilized nations; and the analogous barbar- 
ism of man holding the surface of the globe as property can- 
not long survive. The idea of this being a barbarism is now 
fairly formed, admitted, and established among some of the 
best minds of the time; and the result is, as in all such cases, 
ultimately secured.” + This was written in 1855. When the 
people, conscious of the wrong under which they suffer and the 
knowledge of their rights, cry out in despair for justice though 
the heavens fall, the heavens are very likely to fall unless 
justice is done. 

Be that as it may, these were the elements and influences 
vhich shaped the constitution of society, made laws, established 


* Autobiography, Vol. Ul, p. 115. + Jbid., p. 119. 
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customs and moulded public opinion throughout Europe. 
The social value of a man was largely determined by the ecun- 
ning of his mind and the prowess of his arm ; his social status 
was fixed for him by inexorable custom. Hallam quotes 
Cottumes de Beauvois of Beaumanoir, who says: “ There 
are three conditions of men in this world; the first is that 
of gentlemen; and the second is that of such as are naturally 
free, being born of a free mother. All who have a right 
to be called gentlemen are free, but all who are free are not 
gentlemen. Gentility comes by the father, and not by the 
mother; but freedom is derived from the mother only ; and 
whoever is born of a free mother is himself free, and has 
free power to do anything that is lawful. The third estate 
of men is that of such as are not free; and these are not 
all of one condition, for some are so subject to their lord that 
he may take all they have, alive or dead, and imprison them 
whenever he pleases, being accountable to none but God; 
while others are treated more gently, from whom the lord can 
take nothing but customary payments, though at their death 
all they have escheats to him.”’* These were the villeins, 
comprising the lowest grade of laborers in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But among the French, in feudal times, social distine- 
tions were more numerous and complicated. Lauriére gives 
the following scale of ranks: “ Due est la premiere digniteé ; 
puis comte; puis vicomte; et puis baron; et puis chatelain ; 
et puis vavasseur; et puis citoyen; et puis villein.” + 

These scales of social ranks or distinctions the lapse of four 
centuries has but slightly moditied in Europe. The villein, it 
is true, has disappeared—made way for the common laborer ; 
employer has taken the place of master; workman that of 
servant. But the condition of subjection and even of servitude 
practically remains. The laborer cannot be bought and sold; 
imprisoned for debt, absence from his task, or for breach of 


contract ; flogged for impudence or contempt as he formerly 


was. This is evidence of change no doubt. If his baron 


Viddle Ages, Vol. 1, p. 200. 


+ Ordonnances des Rois, Tome I, 
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or employer with malice aforethought kill him, it would 
now be rated murder; formerly, he was suffered to plead 
justifiable homicide. But the right to life and personal 
liberty, which is now accorded to them, give the lower grade of 
laborers only a nominal advantage over their former condition 
of personal servitude. Then they were important as property, 
and their master rated them and cared for them in proportion 
to the value of their services, or as their class was scarce or 
plenty. Now they must care for themselves at a disadvan- 
tage, having, it is true, the freedom to live should they desire 
it, but only on conditions which breed demoralization and 
disease. If they can subsist and become reputable on the 
kernel efter the meat has been abstracted ; on the fruits of the 
earth the substance of which has been absorbed by somebody 
more alert, they are not unwelcome to do so. If they cannot, 
three alternatives are open to them: they may beg, steal or 
starve. If they choose the latter, mother nature generously 
cares for them—uses them to fertilize the earth; in either of 
the former cases, the state kindly provides for them, and dubs 
them either paupers or criminals, as the case may be. 

Bills were recently introduced in the Parliament of Great 
Britain for the improvement of the status of the laboring 
classes. Professor W. A. Ilunter, in noticing those bills takes 
oceasion to recite a little bit of history : *“ Prior to the year 
IN67,” says he, “a workman who quarrelled with his employer 
and left his work was proceeded against in the same manner as 
if he were accused of drunkenness or assault. He was arrested 
by warrant and dragged off to gaol, like a thief or murderer at 
large; he was tried in a summary fashion ; if convicted, a tine 
of arbitrary amount was imposed, and if the fine with costs 
were not paid on the spot he was sent to prison as a criminal. 
In 1867, the ‘Master and Servant Act’ made some improve- 
ment. It required a summons to be served, and a warrant 
Was not to be issued unless the defendant failed to appear, 
Mr. Cross has gone further: he provides that a breach of con- 
tract by a workman shall be dealt with throughout as a civil 
injury, which it is, and not as a crime, which it is not. War- 


rants of arrest are abolished, but judgment may be signed for 
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the amount claimed in default of appearance by the workman. 
When damages are awarded, execution is to be enforced in the 
manner adopted by the county courts, and the workman will 
not be sent to prison unless it appears that he is able to pay 
but refuses. Another decided improvement is, that under Mr. 
Cross’s bill magistrates will not have the power to inflict a 
fine. * * * The ‘Master and Servant Act’ is to be 
superseded by the ‘Employer and Workman Act, a change 
of phraseology that aptly expresses the better spirit of modern 
legislation.” * We should add that the bills referred to, after 
much opposition, tinally passed Parliament by a considerable 
majority. This stride isa long one for England to take in 
the direction of justice to the struggling masses. 

In modern Russia society is divided, by law and custom, 
into four principal classes. /7rst, the highest class, consisting 
of about eight hundred thousand landed gentry, the nobility ; 
Second, the elergy, also a landed class, for the most part, 
consisting of about six hundred thousand; 7//r/, the mer- 
chant and tradesman, a much larger class than either of the 


former; and, /ourth, the artisans and agriculturists, formerly 


the villeins, composing the bulk of the Russian people — in 


round numbers fifty-seven million souls, according to the 
statistic ( Statistiteheskii Vrémennik ) of IS71. In speaking 
of the relative position of the different classes in Russia, M. 
Leroy Beaulieu pertinently observes: “ L’histoire et la loi ont 
divisé le peuple russe en compartiments divers, superposés les 
uns aux autres comme des ¢tages qui, de la base au sommet, 
iraient en se rétrécissant brusquement. La société russe offre 
ainsi a distance l’aspect dune pyramide a degrés comme la 
Pp) ramide de Saggarah aux bords du Nil, chaque degre se par- 
tageant encore en gradins secondaires.’’+ 

These social grades are a permanent feature of Russian 
society ; established, as M. Leroy Beaulieu says, by custom and 
law —/. e. the will of the ruling class—and are almost as 


* Fortnightly Review, August, 1875. 


+ Revue des Deux-Mondes, aout, 1875, p. 522. 
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indifferent to change as is the pyramid to which he likens 
them, or the stratifications of the rocks themselves. The 
whole power of government and religion, of statescraft and 
priesteraft, is exerted to maintain and perpetuate them, to the 
end that a monopoly of privileges may continue forever in the 
possession of the nobility and the ruling caste. 

In England, as society emerged from feudalism, and the 
civil power assumed the functions hitherto exercised by the 
military, the existing order of social distinctions was diligently 
sought to be maintained. To this end statutory edicts suc- 
ceeded and seconded military decrees. What the sword had 
achieved the statutes confirmed. Special legislation was freely 
resorted to, —and the enginery of the courts compensated the 
failure of milder means. In brief, whatever tended to impair 
the influence of the aristocracy or to abrogate or weaken the 
power of the dominant class, was resisted with jealous care. 
The people were denied a voice in the government—denied an 
influence in making or in interpreting the laws. They might 
learn to repeat the catechism which contained prayers for 
kings and rulers and exhortations to obey all those in 
authority, but they were forbidden to learn to read. Their 
education was prohibited by special statutes. The wages of 
the laborer were fixed by law; and it wasan offence to ask for 
more than the law allowed. The man, woman or child who 
refused to work on the prescribed terms was sent fo prison and 
severely dieted. No christian priest dared tell his flocks that 
mankind were of one blood and one flesh for a long time 
after the lapse of feudalism in England. In Russia “the 
catechism for children teaches them to love the Czar before 
God, and denounces it as a crime to love any one but the 
('zar. 


su 


Even the circulation of the Bible was prohibited ; and 


the penalty for a peasant’s reading the Bible was flogging and 


banishment to the mines of Siberia.t Such harsh measures 
seem altogether out of proportion to the value of the end they 
served. And yet the rulers could not consistently do less or 


* Rabbe’s & Duncan's Hist. of Russia, Vol. II, p. 234 
+ Jbid., p. 235. 
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pursue a milder course. Only by ignorance and superstition 
can injustice be perpetuated forever, and wrong made to wear 
the aspect of right. 

“When capital and labor first met,” says an English 
essayist, “capital alone had rights; labor had none. The ox, 
the ass, the man-slave and the woman-slave, were in the same 
legal position ; their comfort or desires were no further con- 
sulted than was necessary to keep them in good condition for 
work,” * nay, barely that! The legal cunning and statecraft 
displayed to perpetuate this abnormal, wrong discrimination 
between governors and governed ; to prevent the progress of 
the commonalty, and to secure to a class a monopoly of those 
privileges entailed by feudalism, offer one of the most sad- 
dening, and at the same time instructive lessons in English 
history. It was not enough that they, the governing classes 
of England, held the soil by hereditary right, and had _ legis- 
lative privileges secured to them by immemorial custom ; that 
they possessed the pulpit, the schools, the learning, and the 
courts; but they essayed to control the inevitable laws of 
nature in commerce and trade, domestic manufacture, labor 
and wages, ete. A notable attempt of this kind was made by 
an English Parliament of nobles and bishops in the fourteenth 
century. On the particular occasion to which we refer, the 
Black Death had been so fatal among the lower classes in 
London, that laborers were in unusual demand. Nothing was 
more natural than that those who were so fortunate as to 
survive its ravages should claim an increase of wages. This 
demand, altogether just and proper in itself, Parliament met 
by the Statute of 23, Edward II], which enacted “ That every 
man in England, of whatever condition, bond or free, of able 


body, and within sixty years of age, not living of his own nor 


by an trade, shall be obliged, when required, to serve any 


master who is willing to hire him, at such wages as were usually 
paid three years since [before the plague] or for some time 
preceding; provided that the lords or villein or tenants in 
villeinage, shall have the preference of their labor, so that 


w, August, 875. 
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they retain no more than shall be necessary for them. More 
than these old wages is strictly forbidden to be offered as well 
as demanded. No one is permitted, under color of charity, to 
give alms to a beggar.”* But this unjust and arbitrary 
statute was not always imposed. And the Commoners fre- 
quently complained to the king of the fact, but without 
avail, as Hallam says, from his “inability to change the order 
of Providence.”+ 

A few years later, still harsher statutes were passed by Par- 
liament to repress the growing influence of the common people 
in public affairs. It enacted in 12, Richard II, ch. 3, that “ No 
servant or laborer should depart, even at the expiration of his 
term of| service, from the hundred in which he lived, without 
permission under the king’s seal; nor might any who had been 
bred to husbandry till twelve years old exercise any other 
calling.” And later still “the Commons petitioned that 
villeins might not put their children to school in order to 
advance them by the Church, and this for the honor of all 
the freemen of the kingdom.” In the same Parliament they 
complained that villeins fly to cities and boroughs, whence 
their masters cannot recover them; and if they attempt it, are 
hindered by the people; and prayed that the lords might 
seize their villeins in such places without regard to the fran- 
chises thereof.” And still later, in Statute 7, Henry IV, 
ch. 17, is enacted * That no one shall put his son or daugh- 
ter apprentice to any trade in a borough, unless he have land 
or rent to the value of twenty shillings a year, but that any 
one may put his children to school.” 

These proscriptive statutes are mere samples of legislation 
during the century following the beginning of the reign of 
that popular prince, Edward III, in one of the most liberal 
ind enlightened nations of modern times. Nor has such legisla- 
tion ever been wholly abandoned in England. What it was in 


other and less humane and enlightened countries, as Italy, 


* Hallam’s Middle Ages, Vol. II, p. 178. + Id. 
t Rat. Parl. 15, Richard 11, Ta., pp, 294, 296. 
Vide Hallam’s Middle Ages, Vol. U1, p. 181. 
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Spain, Austria, or the German Provinces, we leave the reader 
to imagine. To complete this abnormal domestic picture we 
have only to examine the rate of wages of common laborers, as 
established by the laws of Parliament about the same time. 
The statute of laborers of the year A. D. 1350, to which 
reference has been made, “ fixed the wages of reapers during 
harvest at three pence a day without diet.” The Statute of 
23, Henry VI, ch. 12, nearly a century later, raised the wages 
of reapers to five pence, and those of carpenters were fixed 
at three and a half pence per day without board. Fifty years 
later, or, more precisely, in the year A. D. 1496, the Statute 
of 11, Henry VII, ch. 22, slightly increased the wages of 
builders, leaving those of harvesters unchanged. 

But it should be borne in mind that these were the wages 
paid toa superior class of laborers. The wages of the com- 
moner sort, shepherds, porters, servants, etc., were much less 
than the above. Thus the above statute of Henry VII tixed 
the yearly wages of shepherds at one pound and four shillings, 
barely one penny per diem; those of a common house servant 
at eighteen shillings and four pence per annum, including 
board for the latter. Then, there were still other classes whose 
wages were only nominal, barely sufficient to purchase the 
filthy rags they wore upon their still filthier backs. 

These facts would be misleading, however, apart from the 
prices current of farm products, at the same period. These, 
it miust be confessed, were correspondingly low. Wheat, 
for example, was barely 4/. per bushel; meat was 14 farthings 
per pound. An ox sold for 12s. to 16s.; sheep, for Ls. 2//. to 
ls. 47. Butter brought rae per pound ; cheese 4d. per 


pound; while twenty-five eggs sold for a penny. Other 


e 
things were in proportion. It should also be stated in modi- 


fication of the circumstances of low wages, that the value of 
money has greatly depreciated since the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Ha«allam and others estimate the value of 
money of those times at twenty-four times that of the currency 
of England fifty years ago. Hence, to get a just idea of 
equivalents, one should multiply the wages, prices and in- 
comes of Edward III’s time by twenty-four. This considerably 
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modifies the painful impression the wages of the laboring 
classes of those days give one. 

Contrasted, moreover, with the wages of the laborer in 
Europe to-day, the impression they produce is still more 
favorable. Many writers, indeed, assert that he is not paid so 
well inthe nineteenth century as he was in the sixteenth, taking 
into consideration the decrease in the value of money, and the 
increase in the cost of the necessaries of life. No hand-laborer 
in Europe can to-day support a family without his family’s 
help; the wife, and children from a very tender age, work 
by the side of the husband and father, in the mines, factories, 
and on their lord’s estate. In England, where labor is better 
rewarded than on the Continent, adult mill-hands receive 14s. 
to 20s. per week; adult females, 4s. to 16s. per week ; 
children, Ds. to 68. per week. Policemen, porters, clerks, 
coachmen, omnibus-drivers, grooms, valets and others of this 
grade of laborers, are paid £10 to £50 per annum.* ‘This 
class of laborers, says Mr. Albert S. Bolles, “are worse off 
than formerly.” Agricultural laborers—adult males—are paid 
l2s. to I4s. per week, with which they have to supply 
themselves. The same writer, in speaking of the wretched 
condition of the English peasant, says that ‘it is not relieved 
by a single consideration save that of emigration. In some 
counties he fares much better than in others; but in all his 
case is gloomy enough. Nor do we see much hope for him so 
long as the present system of land tenure prevails.” + 

In France unskilled labor is more poorly remunerated than in 
England. Factory hands there are paid all the way from forty 


cents to seventy-three cents a day ; children, twenty-five cents. 


The day-laborer (male) receives on an average thirty-five 


cents a day; a woman, about seventeen cents; and a child 
about twelve and a half cents a day. This is for farm 
labor.t Skilled artisans receive from tive dollars to twelve 

* For an exhaustive account of wages and earnings of all classes of 
people in England as late as 1866, see Wages and Earnings of the Laboring 
Classes, by Leone Levi, F. S.S., etc. London, 1867. 

+ The Conflict between Labor and Capital, p. 70. 

¢ Cited, /bid, p.62. Statistiques de la France. 2* Série, Tome XII, p. 24. 
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dollars per week in all European countries that have any 
demand for them at all. In the United States all classes 
of labor are much better rewarded than elsewhere, thanks to 
popular institutions and broad acres; but it should be remem- 
bered that the currency in the United States is greatly 
depreciated, there being an excess of money (paper); also, 
that the cost of living in this country is much greater.* 

What were the sequences of this systematic proscription 
ind oppression 4 The apologists oft power and pris ilege say, 
the present colossal development of civilization. They point 
with satisfaction to the progress in science and literature, the 
innumerable army of géniuses in letters, science, discovery, 
art and industryv—which could not have been but for lives of 
leisure and freedom from bread-and-butter cares. It was 
necessary, say they, to enforce sacrifices on the masses, that 
beacons might be established along the dangerous coasts of 
civilization. Otherwise humanity had been wrecked. To 
this view we respectfully demur. While admitting some com- 
pensation in that direction, the evil that has followed in the 
train of this injustice is far in excess of the good. In our 
view the result to the society of Europe has been as if in- 
numerable foul pools had overflowed their banks and flooded 


every avenue and highway within her borders, exhaling the 


elements of disease and infecting the whole atmosphere. 


Disease, crime, and pauperism form the triple monstrosity 
which it has bred and which lurks unhid in every corner of 
Christendom. At this distance, with our enlightenment and 
improved means and agencies of observation and treatment, 
we find it impossible to apprehend in all its awful proportions 
the magnitude of the suffering from infectious causes which 
Tit} be fairly attributed to the destitution of the working 
classes. Our space will not permit us to enlarge upon the 
abnormal picture; but we cannot forbear to say that its twin 
sister—pauperism—was an evil of almost equal magnitude. 
So serious indeed did that evil become in England at the 


decadence of feudalism and before, that it engrossed a large 


’e Census of the United States, 1860. 
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share of the attention of king and council, and subsequently 
of Parliament, for many centuries. Disease was generally 
left pretty much to the care of Providence, then as now; but 
the victims of pauperism and crime were severely legislated 
against. It never occurred to the “statesmen” of that day 
that the pauper was the result of social conditions which they 
were responsible for, and that the criminal was equally the 
product of environments formed by a species of statecraft in 
which he had no part. 

One of the most violent repressive statutes against idle 
persons and paupers, in English history, is perhaps that of 
1, Edward VI, ch. 3. In this Act every “loitering and idle 
wanderer” who could not give a satisfactory account of him- 
self, or refused to apply himself to honest work, or to accept 
work for his food and drink, or at such wages as were offered 
him, was adjudged a vagabond. If he continued to refuse to 
work, he was branded with the letter V, with a heated iron 
applied to his quivering pauper flesh, and adjudged a slave to 
any person who demanded him for a period of two years. 
Meanwhile he was to be fed upon bread and water, without 
meat, and compelled to do sueh work * how vile soever it be, 


as he shall be put unto, by beating, chaining or otherwise.” 


If he ran away before the expiration of his term of service, he 
was to be “branded in the cheek with the letter S, and 


idjudged a slave for life.” If he repeated the offence, he was 
to * suffer death as a felon.” If no one demanded this legi- 


timate scion of feudalism and usurpation, he was examined by 


a justice, and if condemned as a vagabond, the letter V was 
burnt in his breast, and he was put to work in chains, or 
otherwise, upon the public highway. The city, borough, or 
town where he was born was made responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Act; and if it appeared that he 
had falsified as to the place of his birth, he was “branded in 
the face, and condemned as a slave for life.’ And it was 
further ordered, that the master of any slave may put a ring 
of iron about his neck, arm, or leg, “ for the more knowledge 
ind security of keeping him.” * 


* Vide History of the English Poor Law, by Sit George Nichols, K. C. B. 
London, 1854, Vol. I, p. 132. 
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The Act was equally severe upon child-vagrants. They were 
to be given away or apprenticed to any responsible person will- 
ing to take them and care for them until they reached mature 
age—20 for the female, 24 for the male. If they ran away 
from such master or mistress, the latter was entitled to receive 
them back, on condition of a stated period of servitude; and 
at the expiration of the time, he or she was empowered “ to 
let, set forth, sell, bequeath, or give the service and labor of 
such slave-child to any person or persons, whomsoever he 
will.” For acts of disobedience, resistance to punishment, or 
wanton attack upon their master or mistress, or conspiring to 
do mischief, to either, they were * to suffer the pains of death 
as in case of felony.” * 

Earlier and later enactments and decrees against this, as it 
proved to be, rapidly growing evil, provided penalties for 
alms-viving as well as alms-taking. If it be a crime to beg it 
is a crime to give, they reasoned. Thus the Act against 
vayabonds and beggars of 11, Henry VII, ch. 2, after imposing 
the penalty of imprisonment and bread-and-water fare upon 
the convicted vagrant and beggar, makes it a misdemeanor for 
any person to give either meat or drink or to show them any 
favor whatsoever, and imposes a fine of 12d. for each offence.+ 
This was near the close of the fifteenth century, nearly fifteen 
hundred years after the introduction of Christianity ! 

So also, fifty years later, in the Act of 14, Elizabeth, ch. 5, 
after declaring that “all parts of this realm of England and 
Wales be presently with rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars 
exceedingly pestered, by means whereof daily happeneth hor- 
rible murders, thefts and other great outrages, to the high 
displeasure of Almighty God,” proceeds to enact the penalty 
of whipping and burning through the ear, for the first offence 
of vagrancy ; for the third offence he is to “suffer death, and 


loss of land and goods, as felon, without allowance of benetit 


4 


ot clergy or sanctuary.” pa 


The Act further prescribes the 


* LMistory of the English Poor Law, Vol.1, p. 138. 





+Jbid., p 97. 


¢ Jéid., p. 162. 
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penalty of twenty shillings upon any person harboring, 
giving money, lodging, or any other relief to a beggar, and 
imposes a fine of five pounds and imprisonment at the Queen’s 
pleasure, upon any person who “ do disturb or let the execu- 
tion of this Act.” In justice to the humanity of this statute, 
it should be stated that unlike most former laws of this kind, 
it made humane provision for the care of the aged and infirm 
poor.* 

Thus did legislation proceed on this grave evil—pauperism 
—vrowing more and more lenient and humane, however, as 
the centuries advanced. Almost every Parliament has been 
compelled to give it attention and devise some method of relief 
to England’s starving and indolent poor, from Edward ITI’s time 
to the present day. Proscriptive statutes were of no more avail 
in arresting the evil than if they had been directed against the 
trade-winds, the ebbing and flowing of the tides, or the course 
of water in the Thames. Pauperism continued to increase, 
until it has become an evil more serious and alarming to-day, 
not only in England and the rest of Europe, but also in 
America, than it ever was at any time since the dawn of 
western civilization. The question of How to deal with the 
evil presents a problem yet to be solved. But howsoever 
difficult the cure of it may be, its etiology, as we have seen, 
is by no means obscure. 

Another sequence of class rule was the rapid growth of a 
criminal class. Crime bears a close relationship to pauperism. 
The etiology of the two is closely allied. An individual of an 
emotional nature, too weak to be vicious —SO Zor 1d as to be good- 
for-nothing—when stung by want, and unable by the ordinary 
ineans to provide for himself and family, will naturally beg. 
The stronger and more heroic nature, too proud to beg, when 
similarly cireumstanced, will naturally steal. The latter pre- 


fers to obtain by might what the former seeks to obtain by 


favor. Hence crime and pauperism are ever found in the 
same company, for the viciously weak and the viciously strong 
everywhere go hand in hand. An alien population, that is to 


* History of the English Poor Law, Vol. I, p. 163. 
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say, a class of individuals who have no share in making the 
laws, and by consequence no interest in maintaining them, is 
always a dangerous class. It is impossible for any human 
being to feel an interest in, and a respect for, institutions and 
laws from the rights and privileges of which he is debarred. 
Such a class must be alien in sentiment and disposition, if not 
in blood and nativity. Law-breakers they become by nature 
and circumstance; ,criminals therefore, by nature and circum- 
stance. And as they cannot, from the very constitution and 
sequence of things, be otherwise than what they are made to be 
by nature and circumstance, so are they in this wise. Society, 
therefore, at the periods of which we have been writing, the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and later, literally 
swarmed with thieves, robbers and assassins, as well as with 
beggars, cripples and the infirm poor—natural born and legiti- 
mate children of want and wrong, every one. In no city in Europe 
could a man be secure in either person or property, either day 
or night, except he were under the eve and protection of the 
police. Pirates and freebooters were on every sea; assassins 
and banditti in every thicket and by-way. Fraud and _ pecu- 


lation were everywhere the rule; virtue and honesty the 
exception. The coin was debased, or clipped to half or 


whole of its value; cheating in weights and measures was 
equally common. An army of constables was necessary to 
regulate the conduct of the populace; an army of inquisitors 
and inspectors was necessary to maintain a small approach to 
honesty in business. Assassinations, conspiracies and insur- 
rections were as Common as want, disease and wretchedness. 
The value of a human life was everywhere at a discount. 
For the commonest offences the severest penalties. were merci- 
lessly inflicted. Men were imprisoned for debt ; outlawed for 
trespass; pilloried for false teaching; burnt and broken on 
the wheel for heresy; hung for murder (of a superior); 


and drawn and quartered for treason or insurrection.* In 


*As an example of the fearful penalties inflicted for the crime of 
engaging in or exciting an insurrection, we cite the sentence against 
Andrew Harda, Earl of Carlisle,in the reign of Edward II: “The award 


of the Court is, that for your treason you be drawn, and hanged and 
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England, during the reign of Henry VIII, seventy-two thousand 
people were executed by judicial sentence for theft and rob- 
bery—a most significant revelation of the state of public morals, 
when it is remembered that the entire population of the Island 
including Wales, at that time, was but a little above four mil- 
lions. “The,condition of the people from a religious and 
moral point ot view,” observes Mr. Nichols, “must have been 
low indeed, to have rendered such a fearful sacrifice of life at 
the shrine of justice necessary for the protection of property, 
although other causes may have tended to increase its imse- 
curity.”* The inference we draw from the facts is somewhat 
different from that of Sir George, while we accept his con- 
clusion in respect of the fearful extent of social demoralization, 
namely: That the stateof public justice and economic science 
must have been fearfully low to have failed to tind a juster 
way to treat the moral disorders of the time, and better uses 
to which to put human’ beings than to draw, quarter, hang, 
or banish them for crimes, the incentive to which society had 
herself created. 


The laws that shape the course and direction of society 


beheaded; that your heart, and bowels, and entrails, whence came 


trailoro 


your 
us thoughts, be torn out and burnt to ashes, and that the ashes be 
scattered to the winds; and your body be cut into four quarters, and that 
one of them be hanged upon the Tower of Carlisle, another upon the Tower 
of Newcastle, a third upon the bridge of York, and the fourth at Shrews- 
bury ; andthat yourhead sit upon London Bridge for an example to others, 
that they may never presume to be guilty of such treason as yours against 
their liege Lord * * *” 


as Mr. J. 


These are only the concluding sentences, and are, 
Owen Pike observes, “thoroughly characteristic of the age.”— 
History of Crime in England, Vol. 1, p. 226. L. Owen Pike. London, 1873. 
* History English Poor Laws, Vol. 1, p. 130. The other cause to which 
the author refers “was the absence of an adequate provision for the relief 
of the destitute."—/é7d. He also refers to still another, but with doubtful 
logic: ‘* But it is nevertheless certain that the moral habits of the people 


were then of a very low standard, and we cannot but suppose that this 


must have been in some degree owing to the nature of the religious instruc- 


tion imparted to them !”—/éid. The burden of our essay, it is needless to 


Say, is to show that the main cause of the admitted demoralization, was 


something very different, viz.: Unjust laws, economic and political. 
od 


2* Series: VOL. I.—NO. II. 5 
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are not altogether dissimilar to those that perform the same 
office for the individual. As society sows soshe must reap. If 
she sow the wind she must reap the whirlwind. Is it not 
folly in an individual to expect to reap wheat when he has 
sown tares‘ To gather flowers where he has planted thistles ? 
To hope to escape a pestilence when he has nursed a contagion ? 
What reason, then, has society to hope to escape similar conse- 
quences of pursuing similar courses? Unless our ethical sense 
be all astray, it is grossly irrational to expect definite results 
without anticipating the conditions, equally definite, upon 
which those results depend—irrational in governments and 
individuals alike. As pure water cannot flow from impure 
fountains, so a pure wholesome breed of human beings cannot 
be brought forth from noisome conditions, physical or moral. 
To oppress is to generate resentment and revenge ; to starve 
is to make weak; “to be weak is to be miserable.” And of 
all animals, man is the most sensitive to conditions and envi- 
ronments. The unhappy types of our species that fill our jails 
and poor-houses, are produced by conditions from which 
nothing better could be expected—nay, nothing better could 
come. They are like vermin that thrive in filth, or poisonous 
weeds that grow in low dank soil and noxious air. In so 
far as they are in harmony with their environment, we do not 
see how the idea of individual responsibility could properly 
be associated with their existence. 

The experience and conduct of certain animals furnish 
abundant illustrations of the baleful influence of privation on 
physical development. The stronger—man-like—frequently 
oppress and persecute the weaker members of the herd, 
monopolizing the food provided for all. The consequence to 
the weaker animal is physical deterioration and disease; to 
the stronger animal, increased sleekness and arrogance. Swine 


frequently exhibit these traits, and suffer these consequences, 
when they are fed in the same trough together. The fact 


excites in us no surprise, however, for they are not sup- 
posed to be moved at all by the principles of benevolence 
and justice, but exclusively by the lower impulses of self. So 
also do cattle not unfrequently exhibit the same propensity 
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when fed in herds. They, too, are not credited with the pos- 
session of the sentiment of fair-play. While the alien cock in 
a family of farm-yard fowls, if not able to take his part in the 
struggle for existence, has an unhappy fate indeed. He is 
kept at a respectable distance, on the outskirts of plenty, and 
grows lank, lousy, and featherless enough to satisfy the most 
imperious of masters and advocates of castes and distinctions. 
The oceasional crumb he is able to steal is barely sufficient to 
keep soul and body united under the same impoverished skin ; 
while his master and superior is fat and glossy ; struts about 
grandly ; does the cock-a-doodle-doing in a manner that seems 
to reproach his oppressed fellow for not availing himself of 
the advantages which he himself enjoys. “ Hast thou not had 
the same opportunity to scratch that I have, O lazy thief of 
a fowl! Why didst thou not improve it? This dunghill is 
for me and mine. I have taken possession of it by the 
authority of these spurs. (Showing a fine pair of spurs.* ) 
It is more than I need, it is true, but thot’ art of too illa 
breed to share it with me. Thou art by nature a coward and 
a sneak, though one of the fairest of chickens in thy youth. 
Be content to be a miserable butt, fit only for noble fowls to 
sharpen their spurs upon! Accept thy lot, low creature, that 
thou art!” Suchis the plain English of the pantomine used by 
the governor of the barn-yard brood toward his hungry fellow, 
whose fault, it may easily be conceived, is inability to cope 
successfully with his powerful rival. 

That this phenomenon of animal life bears a close resemblance 
to that of human life, must be apparent to every observant 
individual. The consequences of it, too, are even more 
demoralizing on the human species than they are on the ani- 
mal species. The late Robert Dale Owen has very truly and 
forcibly observed, that, ‘* Men in the mass, cannot be miserable 
and virtuous. A people contending against famine necessa- 


* When the great Earl Warrenne, during the reign of William Rufus, the 


successor of William the Conqueror, was questioned concerning his title to 
the land which he possessed, he pointed to his sword as his title, having 
received his lands from the Conqueror in lieu of military service.— Vide 
Hume's //istory of England, Vol. 1, Appendix, p. 451. 
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rily become immoral. While abject poverty broods over men 
and presses them to the earth, their minds are crushed and 
their hearts are withered. The words of the wisest teacher 
are spoken in vain to crushed minds and withered hearts. If 
it be sometimes true of the individual, it is always false of the 
mass, that sharp adversity purifies andennobles. The deadliest 
part of the curse of Cain—the curse on those who toil to live 
and live only todie—is, that thev are blighted in mind as well as 
in body : it is, that the lose not only rational enjoyment, but 
all taste for it; it is, that they are deprived, not alone of the 
knowledge that elevates and improves, but of all desire to 
obtain it. The iron enters into the soul, and corrupts its health, 
and destroys its beauty.” * So, likewise, the felicitous author of 
sheve Tlomo \vas enunciated the same truth: justly revarding 
the effect of destitution and the war of property interests as 
impediments to the growth of spiritual grace in both oppressor 
and oppressed, Ile writes: “In another class of society 
there rages another terrible destroyer of natural affection, 
hunger. Christ spoke of suffering as a wholesome discipline ; 


but there is an extreme degree of suffering which seems more 


ruinous to the soul than the most enervating prosperity. 


When existence itself cannot be supported without an unceas- 
ing and absorbing strugvle, then there is no room in the heart 
for any desire but the wretched animal instinct of self-preser 
vation, which merges in an intense, pitiable, but scarcely 
blamable selfishness. What tenderness, what evratitude, what 
human virtue can be expected of the man who is holding a 
wolf by the ears.” + 

When the race is to the swift and the battle to the strong, 
the fleetest and the strongest wins. With a few thousand 
nobles in possession of more than half of the arable land of 
England, sixteen per cent. of her people, according to Mr. 
Baxter’s tables,t are paupers; while ninety-nine-hundredths 

* Essay on Labor, p. 12. 

+Third Ed, p, 217 

tional Income, p. 87, cited from Canon Gregory's able little volume 


better than our Fathers? p. 31, which see for fuller data on this 
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of the rest of honest Englishmen live from hand to mouth, on 
the ragged edge of pauperism, daily, being kept from becoming 
a burden upon society by English mines and factories, which, 
until quite recently, gave employment to children above six 
vears of age, as well as to men and women of all ages and 
condition. At the period of the Revolution in England, 1688, 
according to Gregory King’s Ohservations,* one person in six 
was in receipt of public relief, about sixteen per cent. of 
the entire population of England and Wales being exempt 
from the poll-tax for this reason! While, therefore, the 
wealth of England has increased in almost fabulous propor- 
tions; while she is, in fact, the richest kingdom in the world, 
the condition of her laboring classes—the real source of her 
immense capital—has been but slightly ameliorated during 
the last two centuries, 

In France the pauper class constitutes nearly three per cent. 
of her population. Here, too, as in England, is great wealth; 
but mendicity is largely controlled by the learning and states- 
manship of her rulers, in maintaining the industries, that the 
people may not want for work. Italy is overrun with pau- 


pers, having above eight per cent. Besides, her laborers are 


worly paid and miserably fed. In Belgium, one person in six 
I YI | 


is a pauper. The social condition of Spain is equally low ; 
while east and west Flanders have even a worse showing, about 
thirty per cent. of her population being on the pauper list ! + 

Unpleasant as is the picture of society unveiled by these 
statistics of pauperism in Europe, partial and incomplete 
though they are, the reality is more unpleasant still. There 


* [bid., pp. 76, 77. 


+ That the pauper list does not adequately represent the number ofa 
State’s poor is self-evident. The story it tells is necessarily partial—as there 
is always a class above public pauperism, that receive partial or full support 
from private charity. ‘“ Thousands, especially in Belgium,” says Mr. Bolles, 
“are supported by private charity, and their names never appear upon 
iny public roll for relief. Keeping this fact in sight, the pauper lists more 
perfectly indicate ‘he number who cannot labor for the want of something to do, 


,are inclined at first to believe.’— The Conflict between Labor 
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are millions of lowly people, low grade citizens, tradesmen, 
laborers and servants, that barely earn a sufficiency to enable 
them to keep the wolf from their door. While they are not 
beggars, their condition is that of extreme destitution —a des- 
titution, indeed, closely bordering upon pauperism. Such is 
the condition of millions of the Russian peasantry, late serfs, 
who live in communes or work at trades, obtaining for them- 
selves a beggarly support — just above the confines of destitu- 
tion. The self-sustaining peasantry in Italy are equally low 
and degraded. The condition of that class in the far East is 
below, if possible, anything to be observed in the West. 
There, the surplus products of entire provinces are absorbed to 
support in regal splendor and lascivious idleness the reigning 
House —as in Turkey.* 

These are evils so interwoven with the constitution of 
modern society that it is manifestly impossible to eradicate 
them and preserve the integrity of the social fabric. Nothing 
less radical in our view than a total change in the constitution 
of society will be of any avail. The occasion calls for sacritices 
from a quarter whence sacrifices seldom come—sacritices of 
privileges sanctified with age; sacrifices of rights (so-called) 
which are all but universally reeognized—the rights of income 
on capital—usury; sacrifices of luxurious ease and fastidious 
tastes ; sacrifices of the pleasures of the senses, the indulgence 
of which however enjoyable, leave behind a sting. Who of us is 
prepared to make these sacrifices, or any of them‘ Are any of 


you, gentlemen of the surplice and gown’ Or you, of the 


professions of law and medicine¢ Any of you gentlemen 
of leisure, high-born pensioners and legatees‘ devotees of 
the chase and fishing tackle? recipients of grants, annuities 
and dividends ¢ presidents of banks, corporations ¢ heads of 
monopolies, establishments, rings, etc. ¢ Evidently not. 
Privileges which carry with them emoluments and distinctions 
are too dearly prized by the generality of mankind, to be 
voluntarily renounced; and such a renunciation would be a 


* Forty thousand of the poor people of Turkey are said to be confined 


in Turkish prisons for debt to the Turkish government. 
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most unusual and strange phenomenon indeed. And yet, 
unless these things are done, the social disorders which are 


upon us will obviously go on from bad to worse, and our 


children or children’s children will be involved in perils, the 
magnitude of which we, indeed, foresee, but have not the 
courage to remove. 
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Parr II. 


AvERBACH is in some sense a foil toSpielhagen. While the 
latter allows nearly all of his characters to be borne on by 
their several temperaments, to the fate which their nature 
brings them, Auerbach would fain teach humanity how to 
make its own events, and control its own destiny. Auf de r 
Iléhe is rich in suggestive thoughts, but its leading theme, 
which rolls forward and repeats itself and begins anew, like 
one of Bach’s fugues, is the idea of expiation as a purifying 
process. The subordinate characters take their share in this ; 
their experience working in like variations on the original or 
leading character. This novel deals with royalty and courtiers, 
with the heights of worldly and political power, as well as 


those of moral grandeur; and though we may well hesitate to 


endorse the example of the court penitent, in withdrawing 
from her own sphere, to work out her own moral purification, 
vet we can admire the motive which conceived of 
sacrifice. 


such a 


The leading personages in On the Lh ights, represent 
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the different kinds of mental and moral elevation attainable 
by mortals. The king and queen, besides their royal position 
have royal minds, though of totally different quality. While 
the latter stands at the apex of moral purity, and becomes 
unpitiful to the faults of others, through inability to sympathize 
with the wrong-doer, the king, though erring, has self-control 
enough to force the remembrance of his sin and consequent 
remorse into the background, that he may beable to perform 
the duties of his oftice. 

Old Count Eberhard, who represents abstract philosophy, 
and what is possible to a life controlled by the maxims of pure 
reason—the very * Apostle of Self-redemption,” while retining 
himself from earth’s vices and meanness, neglects his mother- 
less children; the son grows up among strangers without filial 
affection, a devotee of pleasure; and his daughter, the heroine 
of the romance, Countess Irma, a being of all physical loveli- 
ness and intellectual brightness, becomes “ the king’s favorite,” 
in a very equivocal sense; the report of which at a most 
unpropitious moment, causes the sudden death of the old 
Count. Another leading figure, and he the nearest to per- 
fection in the book, is the Court physician, Dr. Gunther, who 
knows how to use the good things of life, “ without misplacing 
his centre of gravity.” He appreciated and made the most 
of Court favor, but not resting his. inmost hopes ‘upon it; 
yielding to the necessities of etiquette; but maintaining his 
self-respect by truthfulness or silence; constantly refreshing 
his true inner life by the study of the physical sciences, and in 
the midst of an harmonious home circle, presided over by a 
sensible, cultivated, but self-impelled wife. 


The heroine Irma is German, through and through ; super- 
charged with a receptive capacity for all that is strong, noble, 


good and beautiful ; with feelings sensitively alive to external 
impressions, she appears fora while to have put herself, or 
rather allowed herself to drift into that frame of mind vol- 
untarily assumed by Goethe at one period of his life, when he 
says, “I treat my poor heart like a sick child, and gratify its 
every fancy,”—thus thoughtlessly did Irma. She enjoys the 
luxurious surroundings of the Court—the statuary, the pictures, 
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the flowers, the artistically arraved men and women, the music, 
the concerts, the plays, the masquerades, and the changes from 
Winter to Summer palaces, the stag-hunts, the bugles and 
the hounds. She loves the queen for her gentleness and 
goodness ; but, alas, she loves the king too, * for the nobleness 
which she sees in him!” and her keen observation enables her 
to perceive, that though the queen is all goodness and purity, 
she is too weak “to be a fit mate for the king,” who soon 
wearies of her monotonous, serious, yielding temperament. 
The thought comes to Irma, “the priest has given my king 
to you, but Nature gives him to me.” 

Awakened from this false dream of happiness by the 
sudden death of her father, who has yet time to recognize her 
in his last moments, but who places his dying hand upon her 
brow, not in blessing, but as if he would brand her with a 
word of shame; she flies from her inheritance, from the Court, 
from the world—from her world among the titled and culti- 
vated,—and seeks a retreat among the mountains, with a 
peasant farmer, whose wife she had known as nurse to the 
infant prince. Here, Irma, her identity concealed, dressed as 
a peasant, takes up her abode—determined because her “ eye 
had offended her to pluck it out.” She is believed by the 
king and Court to be dead, drowned in a lake near which her 
riding-hat and whip were found. With something of that 
feeling which has sent so many sin-stung, or grief-stricken souls 
into monasteries and convents, she determines to withdraw 
from the scenes of her temptations, but will not go behind 
iron bars, because she realizes that to conquer herself, while 
still physically free to return to her former life if she pleases, 
is yet nobler than to cut off all possible temptation by one 
irrevocable decision. She is determined to win the victory 
over herself, over her vanity, her pride and her love, without 
assistance from any one. Then follows her life as described 
in her daily journal, among these uncouth people, good but 
rough ; how she missed the little conveniences of her former 


position; how she at last taught her delicate white hands to 


work; not at house-drudgery, that was impossible, but at 


wood-carving, a common industry among the scattered dwell- 
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ers on the mountains. This work afforded her some outlet for 
her artistic tastes. 

Once, overpowered by the feeling of needed refreshment 
of spirit; utterly soul-impoverished by her uncongenial sur- 
roundings; feeling something as the poet of Wiemer expresses 
himself when away from the refinements of city life, she 
determined to make a short visit to the capital : 

“ Uberall regt sich Bildung und Streben 
All wird sich mit Farben beleben, 
Doch an Blumen fehlt’s in Revier ; 
Sie nimmt geputzte menschen dafiir, 
Kehere dich um von dissen Héhen 
Nacht der Stadt zuriick zu sehen.” 

She took for protector and companion on her journey an 
old wood-cutter who figured as her uncle. On reaching the 
neighborhood of the lake where she was supposed to have 
perished, and on the shores of which the king had caused a 
cross to be erected to her memory—and which had become, in 
consequence of the event, a favorite resort of curiosity-seekers— 
she not only read the recital of her death, but listened to the 
various accounts given of her disappearance from the Court ; 
its causes and mysterious conclusion ; she says, “1 witnessed 
a legend in the process of formation.” 

Though strictly preserving her incognito, she looked at the 
palace, saw through the trees of the royal park the ladies of 


the Court, her old companions ; even visited the great picture- 
gallery ; and indulged in one night of music, listening to the 
opera of the Magic Flute. Thus having tested her courage and 


strength of will, having filled her eyes and ears with the most 
beautiful sights and sounds which the world of art could 
furnish, she returned to her mountain home determined to 
remain and die there. The struggle did not last long; five 
years of mental disquietude, of moral questionings, of con- 
tinual introspection, with the absence of all which such a 
nature really needed for its nourishment, ended the battle. 
3ody and soul were worn out with the unnatural conflict, but 
she had gained her purpose, had effectually repressed her 
natural instincts, and “on the heights” of that moral victory 
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could feel that her expiation was complete and her sacrifice 
accepted. But we may still entertain the query, whether 
Irma might not have done better for herself and the world, 
by living than by dying. This sort of lingering suicide, is it 
more justifiable than the sudden taking of one’s life‘ For 
how could such a sensitive organization expect to survive the 
destruction of all her innate tendencies, in a perpetual condi- 
tion of semi-disgust at her surroundings; and wherein does 
such a kind of expiation differ in principle from that of the 
old-time anchorites, whom this very author would condemn ? 
[rma should have remained in the sphere to which her birth, 
and that impliedly, Providence, had placed her puritied her- 
self from its peculiar evils, and aided others of her rank to do 
the same; that would have been a truer courage, a braver 
\ ictory, Ile who flies from the enemy is conquered before he 
is beaten. 


Irma’s life with the rustics, where she had burried so many 


talents in the napkin of obscurity, taught her at least some 
curious “ folk-wisdom.” Here are a few specimens of what 


the people whispered to one another as events suggested :— 


“One should not weep for lost friends, after the grass has 
grown over their graves; it wets their clothes in the other world 
“Every time twopeople express the same thought at the same 
time, some poor soul is released from purgatory. 
‘As long as a babe has not looked in a mirror it can see itself 
in the hollow of its left-hand. 
“When an infant smiles in its sleep angels are whispering to it. 
“Tf an animal is sick, cut out the sod on which it is lying, turn 
it over, let the animal then lie on it and it will get well. 
‘Sunday children’ understand the language of animals. 
If you are going toa foreign country take a pie e of home 
baked bread with you, and you will never be homesick,’”—and so 
on ad infinitum. 


[Irma’s work in wood caused her to entertain some rather 
fantastic thoughts; she records her impression that the reason 
wliy wood can never be made to express the same degree of 
beauty in art, as marble, is because the wood has once lived a 
life of its own—is in its nature a vital organism, and hence 
cannot twice represent that principle truly ; while on the con- 


trary, life-like beauty can be evoked from marble by the 
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genius of man, because it had hitherto been an inert substance, 
serving no human purpose. 

Between Marlitt’s novels it is difficult to choose; all have 
some distinctive features illustrative of German thought. We 
have selected Dus Laideprinzesschen because it appears to 


have been written with two very distinct objects. First, to 


elucidate the question of the respective worthiness and value 
to the State of the burgher class, the producers, vs. the titled 
idlers who spend and destroy, but create nothing. The second- 
ary object is to show how the conventionalities and_ selfish 
intrigues of the world would be likely to impress a bright in-, 
telligent, but entirely innocent and worldly ignorant mind, 
suddenly brought into contact with them. Das /aideprin- 
zesschen opens with a scene in the heath district, where cer- 
tain antiquarians have come to open some ancient tumuli, and 
are watched during the operation by a young peasant smoking 
a pipe, and the shy yet curious eyes of a young girl of seven- 
teen, to whom these men were the first strangers she had ever 
seen; all her knowledge of society being limited to the farm 
hands, a few neighboring basket-makers, and the parish 
Pfarrer. The gentlemen archeologists, and their workmen, 
succeed in removing the superticial earth; but at the expense 
of overthrowing the “old grey king of the beeches with his 
silver-beard,” whose giant roots were imbedded under the 
purple heather, causing a dark cavity to gape before them, 
which, however, seemed to be quite in the line of their expec- 
tations, and they soon came upon a wrought stone, but another 
overhead, the younger dilletanti pronounced an “erratic block.” 
The young peasant in leaning over to look in, allowed the 
smoke from his pipe to offend the olfactories of the young 
gentleman, and the latter took out his silk handkerchief and 
waved itaway. This was the first knowledge which the “little 
Princess of the Heath” had that tobacco smoke could be offen- 
sive to anybody. It shocked her inexpressibly. Both gentle- 
men then entered the cavern. Presently the younger came 
out with an object of clay of a yellowish grey color: a funeral 
urn ; the elder reminded him of its fragility. Useless: * at the 
moment it was placed on the rock it burst, and a cloud of human 
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bone-dust rose in the air.’ Fortunately there were others of 
the same description in the tomb; but from amid the dust, the 
eldest gentleman, Herr Erick Claudius had discovered a small 
object, which he carefully examined, it was an ornament of 
silver filigree work : 


“Silver in a pre-historic Germanic grave-mound ?” asked 
doubtfully the younger, named Dagobert. “ Look at this precious 
piece of bronze!” It was a dagger, or knife which he held up, 
gesturing as if in the presence of an enemy, then toying with it 
gently, he remarked: “ A German hand never clasped this tender 
little weapon. Dr. Von Sassen is right, this indicates the pre- 
sence of Phoenicians.” 

Doctor Von Sassen! these stranger men were speaking of 
Prinzesschen’s learned father, who lived far away in the great 
city, whom she had never seen within her remembrance, who 
had apparently forgotten her, and whom she had only heard of 
through a sort of half-servant, half-governess, and wholly 
house-keeper at the moorland farm, named Ilsa. For her old 
half-insane grandmother there, never mentioned him. In her 
hands, while she stood watching the strangers, Prinzesschen 
(of course a pet name) held a few of the natural pearls found 
in the little brook of the district, an inferior production, more 
curious than valuable. Dagobert perceived them and ex- 
pressed his desire to possess them; the young girl dropped 
them into his extended hand; but when in return, he placed 
in her’s three silver dollars, she looked carelessly at the round 
shining objects for a few moments, and then with an air of 
perfect indifference dropped them on the sand. She had 
never before seen money, and did not know its use. This was 
a greater surprise to the archeologists than all the treasures of 
the mound. 

This child of nature, whom we will now call by her right 
name, Lenore, could barely read, and her library had hitherto 
been her prayer-book and a few songs and fairy tales; she 
wrote but illegibly, and had been prepared for contirmation 


by Ilsa, by stealth, on account of the prejudices of the old 


grandmother, who was a relapsed Jewess, and very bitter 
against the Christians. All this old lady’s troubles had come 
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to her through money, and she hated it and would not suffer 

the sight of it; but the dollars which Lenore had dropped 
Heinzt had picked up, and unfortunately letting thei roll 
on the kitchen floor, the metallic ring threw the old lady into 
such a paroxysm of anger that she was struck with apoplexy 
and died almost immediately; but not without a brief return 
to full consciousness and restoration to mental sanity. But 
though sane, the old Jewess could not forgive the persecutions 
to which her father had been subjected, though during her 
marriage to a Christian, she had submitted to the ordinance of 
baptism: thus when Heinzt, who had been sent for a doctor, 
returned only with a priest, the old lady utterly refuses to 
accept of counsel or comfort at his hands. After expatiating 
on the injuries to which her race had been subjected, all 
of which wrongs she affirmed had been sustained by the 
priests, she breaks out: 

** Man, I tell you, my father was one of the wisest of the earth : 
he had collected and stored up immense knowledge, and 
that would be useless in hell: and you teach that those who are 
in spiritual bondage, who never think, and only believe, shall 
without trouble attain the kingdom of God; while yet to the 
seeker only is light and truth. My father has broken bread to the 
hungry, done justice, pardoned his enemies, loved his God with 
his whole soul; and shall he suffer in hell to all eternity because 
of the failure of a few drops of water on his brow. You tyrants 
of the black frock sell your baptism too dear: I give it to you 
back. Keep your heaven—you say that that all our race must 
go to hell.—Well be it so, | will go wherever my father is; I am 
ready.” 

The introduction of this incident gives the author an 
opportunity to express in varied form his sympathy with the 
Jews. But Heinzt, the farmer lad, was thoroughly frightened 
to see the good old Pfarrer thus repulsed; nor had he known 
the faith of his mistress until this outbreak, when he precipi- 
tately took to his heels to put himself in a place of safety. 
When afterwards rebuked, for his cowardice by Ilsa, he says: 
“How? Do you think then that I would stay in a house at 
the very moment when a Jewish soul was on its way to hell ?” 

And yet this Heinzt was so tender-hearted that he could 
not see the most insignificant creature suffer without trying to 
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relieve it: but then this hard intolerance towards one of 
another faith was not a natural product of his mind, but had 
been implanted in him by the bigoted Pfarrer of a neighboring 
villave where he had been contirmed. 

But Llsa returns to the defence of her mistress: 


“When I read the sorrowful history of Christ, then I certainly 
feel heart anger against the Jews; but mark well, brother Heintz, 


only against those who then lived. Could I be so inhuman as to 
let my anger fall on people of the present time, who only happen 
to be their descendants? What would you think of me, if some one 


had offended me, and to revenge myself I struck their innocent 
child? Some Jews, hundreds of years ago, once crucified the 
Saviour, but that Pfarrer yonder, who put these wicked thoughts 
into your soul crucifies him afresh every day.” 

Ilsa now decides that Lenore must be taken to her father; 
to the city, where she can learn something, and live in accord- 
ance with the true position of her family. The description of 
her efforts to get this wild-bird of the heath into close-fitting 
black garments, her inability to persuade her willingly to 
leave the only home she had ever known; how at last she 
pushed her out of the door; followed her, locked up the place 
and put the key in her pocket, while Lenore looked with dis- 
Inay at the man who seized her trunk and led the way to the 
old stave-coach which was to take them to the depot, is very 
graphically described. As also their arrival in the city ; the 
notice which their unfashionable garments attracted ; Lenore’s 
hurt pride, which she felt but knew not how to express, that 
the people regarded them as subjects of merriment. She now 
learned for the first time that there was an unknown power, 
never perceived on the heath, and its name was Fashion. 

In the city they went to the residence of Herr Claudius, 
with whom Dr. von Sassen was at that time a guest, but a guest 
under peculiar circumstance. The business firm of Claudius 
was that of very wealthy and long-established florists, who 
had flourished long before the great tulip mania had broken 
out in Holland, and at that time had added largely to their 


fortunes, by sending tulips to Amsterdam; having them put 


up with Dutch trade-marks, and sending them to foreign 
markets as the natural products of Holland. The business of 
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this firm had descended with nearly unbroken regularity from 
the father to the eldest son for generations; only two breaks 
having occurred, when the elder brothers, moved by love of 
change, or ambition, declined the business in favor of the 
eadets of the family. One of these seceeding florists had 
become a renowned collector of art gems, particularly of anti- 
que curiosities: coins, marbles, pictures, etc., and had built on 
the large grounds of the estate a more elegant residence than 
that occupied by the business members of the family. It 
happened that a rage for the antique had suddenly broken out, 
not only among the savants of the kingdom, but at Court and 
among the fashionable people, and Herr Claudius bethought 
himself to put to use the great collection of his ancestor, lying 
useless in the large, unoccupied house. Hence he invites Dr. 
von Sassen, as the acknowledged authority in all such matters, 
to take up his residence there, with a view of overseeing the 
cataloguing, verifying and appraising the value of the collec- 
tion. This absent-minded scholar was not a little embarrassed 
by the arrival of Ilsa with his daughter, “whom he looked at 
much as he would at a new and pleasing specimen of art, to be 
placed by and by in some proper niche.” However he soon 
becomes accustomed to her gentle womanly ways, and a very 
pleasant, though peculiar friendship is finally established 
between them. This is a particularly good study, not much 
overdrawn, of a learned absent-minded man who had been 
suffered to live too much alone. But the house of Herr 
Claudius was as freely open to Lenore as that which her father 
inhabited. In this family there was a disturbing element in 
the shape of an adopted niece and nephew. Herr Erich 
Claudius was a widower, and had taken the children Dagobert 
and Charlotte when they were very young under his care. 
They were of French parentage, and prided themselves excess- 
ively on this account, and through their misdirected fancies 
and aspirations, had conceived totally wrong impressions of 
their uncle’s motives for certain acts. The young innocent 
stranger from the moorlands makes her first, very natural mis- 
take in her new life, by becoming fascinated with the bright, 
dashing, ambitious Charlotte, who pets and praises her by 
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turns; of course, in this sudden friendship, absorbing many of 
Charlotte’s prejudices and worst suspicions in regard to Herr 
Claudius, especially in refusing to let these young people use 
their father’s family name : 

“No, no,”” exclaimed Charlotte, “in us is not one atom of this 
honest shop-keeping element! My father wasa soldier; Dagobert 
ind I are French through and through, body and soul; God be 
thanked we have not one drop of this fish-blood in our veins. 
We are only Uncle Erich’s adopted children; he has cared for 
ind educated us, and for that I thank him; but he has imposed 
his name upon us; we ought to be called Méricourt ; but no, we 
must Claudius subscribe ourselves. What a frightful grocerish 

ime! he hangs this name of the shop firm on our foreheads and 
that is a very great hindrance to Dagobert’s carriére as a soldier. 
| feel as if bound to a martyr’s stake, and curse the fate which 

is thrust us young eagles into a crow’s nest. From whence 
come these indestructible feelings, which possess me, if they have 
not their foundation in the blood which streams through my 
veins! I havea fine sensitive Paris skin; and see these nails! 
they are not particularly small, but rosy and faultlessly formed — 
on them sits a noble’s diploma.” 


Here, as Charlotte takes breath, Lenore naively reminds 
her that Herr Claudius has also * blood upon his hands,” re- 
ferring to a story she had heard from another source. “ Ah! 
God, be not so childish, Lenore,’ she replies “that was an 
honorable duel in which his opponent fell, and that was cer- 
tainly the most interesting moment in Unele Erich’s shop- 
keeping existence !” 

In the meanwhile Uncle Erich goes on in the even tenor 
of his way, until Charlotte forces a denouement, by bringing 
forward what she has mistaken for proofs of her noble birth 
ind lost fortune. The explanation of the Inivstery is that 


Monsieur Méricourt was of very ignoble blood, and had been 


enilty of an execrable crime, and that honest * shop-keeping 


Erich,” out of compassion for the children’s mother whom he 
had once loved, had taken them under his protection, and had 
tried to shield them trom the stigma of their father’s crime by 
bestowing upon them his own perfectly respectable and spot- 
less name, 

The effect of all this unravelling of suspicion, deceit and 
crime on the simple, truthful, unsophisticated child of the 
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heath is beautifully and naturally told; particularly her dis- 
tress and confusion, when she ascertains that Charlotte expects 
her to keep all her communications perfectly secret—even 
from Isa, the friend of her whole life; and still more pathetic 
is her intense remorse, when under the eye and influence of 
Davobert, she tells her first falsehood, in concealing the fact 
that her erandmother Was a Jewess. Ilow she longed to get 
back to the heath where she had nothing to hide, and where 
everybody was her friend. Just at this time, the scientists, 
being in such high honor, Dr. von Sassen as their leader is 
received into the evening circles of the prince, who was one 
of their chief patrons; and into this courtly circle little 
Prinzesschen accompanies her father and is kindly received by 
the old princess; here some strange social dogmas are heard, 
as for instance, one cavalier tells another that he has succeeded 
in getting rid of his vicious horse at a good price, having sold 
it to a banker’s son, whom he had just heard had been thrown 
by it. Some one inquires if the injury was serious? “ What!” 
he exclaims, “a serious injury to a fellow like that, of robust 
burgher blood 4 No, he has too much of the rough earth in 
his composition, which cleaves naturally to it, and is not so 
easily hurt: but had it been one of our set which had received 
that fall, with the peculiarly constituted body of a cavalier, 
he would assuredly have broken his ribs, and breathed out his 
noble soul towards heaven.” Yet the noble soul of a cavalier 
had not prevented his playing a mean jockey trick, in getting 
rid of an unmanageable horse by concealing its defects. 
Among other mark-worthy characters from this series of 
photographs from real life, is that of the old book-keeper of 
the Claudius tirm. He is first introduced to the reader as 
overheard by Ilsa and Lenore, early in the morning, singing a 
devotional psalm ; thes were taken by surprise, being unaware 
that they had so near a neighbor. Ilsa listened to the beau- 
tiful words, while one verse was sung, with folded hands and 
partly closed eves 4 when the second Was commenced, she 
turned and looked at Lenore, nodding her approbation of his 
piety; but when another and another verse were added, even 


to a sixth and seventh, I[lsa’s righteous but wholly practical 
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soul was vexed. * Truly,” she broke out, “ our Lord God 
must have time indeed to listen such a while to that singing 

but thereto, | think he has not made the beautiful precious 
morning hours!” And she turned with renewed vigor to her 
sweeping, as if to make herself amends for the lost moments. 
This persevering psalmist proved to be an old style Lutheran 
who had become estranged from his only daughter, because 
she had preferred marrying and remaining in Germany,*when 
he had set his heart upon her going out to India as a mission- 


ary. Though an amateur florist, in which vocation he soon 


learned that every plant must have its special treatment, that 


every class needs different degrees of heat, moisture and sun- 
shine; and that after all each could be but itself; that a 
lily could not be changed to a pink, or a passion-flower toa 
daisy; that though he could by culture, to some extent, vary 
eolor and form, yet he could not destr AY the original natural 
tendency of a rose to be a rose, a dahlia to be anything else 
than what nature had made it; yet, in dealing with the far 
mere complete texture of the human soul he would fain force 
all into one shape and quality. 

Ernst Werner comes to us with an entirely different subject 
in Lin [eld dev Feder. Were we have an attempt of a Ger- 
man author to try his hand at the unfolding of a character 
educated under the American system, though of German 
birth. Jane Foster's father was an emigrant from the Rhine 
country, settled in a city on the banks of the Mississippi. He 
had been once imprisoned, and again imperilled on account of 
his active participation with the radical progressionists of his 
native land. He had left his country in anger, and with 
disgust at what he conceived to be the injustice with which he 
had been treated; and had come to the “land of freedom,” 
desiring to forget his home and make a new life for himself 
and family in the western hemisphere. But his wife was 
what the author calls “a real German woman, given to senti- 
ment, tears and the making of scenes.” Attached above all 
to her country, and who subsequently dies of home-sickness, 
aggravated by the loss of her young son, who was my steriously 


separated from the family just as the steamer left the wharf 
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at Hamburg. Of this child they never heard more, though 
every effort had been made through the agency of friends and 
public notices to learn his fate. 

Mr. Foster had anglicized his original name, as many 
German emigrants do in this country, a sort of tacit tribute to 
the general inaptness of the people to rightly pronounce 
names of foreign origin. He had prospered in his new home, 
made money, and was more than grateful to the land and 
people which had opened up to him such opportunities after 
his disastrous experiences at home. This enthusiast for liberty 
took pains to rear his daughter in his own sentiments, and 
adopted for her the American 8\ stem of education ; to which 
she responded by growing up self-reliant, well-poised, cool in 
temperament, business-like in manners. Meeting unexpected 
events with equanimity; engaging herself, without consulta- 
tion with any one, to a junior member of a business firm, and 
in a passionless, but perfectly reasonable manner, decides that 
the marriage must be postponed—because her father is sick 
and cannot long survive, and in the interim, Ilenry can make 
use of the time to accomplish an intended business trip to 
Europe. The lover once dismissed with friendly assurances that 
she shall keep her engagement, she turns to the care of her 
sick father: gives him all her attention ; performs every duty 
like a trained nurse; but with no disturbing outburst of feel- 
ine, But do what she will there is still a inysterious cloud 
over the old man’s brow. Jane thinks it is her engagement. 
No: that is satisfactory. He speaks of his long dead wife: 
and Jane cooly reminds him how often she troubled and 
wearied him; he admits that she had. —but adds, * Yet she 
Was tome what you can never be to your husband.” The 
daughter is astounded. What could he mean to compare her— 


the sensible, educated, reliable young lady with the wearisome, 


tearful dead mother / At last the Inystery is out: the poor 


old man can bear it no longer. * Jane,” he cries, * [ would 
vive all that I possess, all my millions if I could only once 
again see my beloved Rhine, and die upon its banks. Your 
mother loved the Rhine and that was an undying bond be- 


tween us—that made us one.” In conclusion, he charges her, 
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if she would fulfil his dearest wishes after his death, to spend 
one year in Germany, visiting his relations, and with the 
special purpose of making one last effort to recover, if possible, 
a trace of the lost brother. 

With no special inclination for the trip, Jane nevertheless 
starts at the earliest moment to fulfil the last request of her 
father. In company with her guardian—or rather financial 
agent, for she submits to no dictation now from any one— she 
speedily sets foot on German soil. Her first view of the 
Rhine was not enchanting. “Over all brooded the fog, 
Weaving its grey veil around the trees and shrubs, which dim 
and shadowy, vleamed through it. Softly pattered down the 
rain, the first mild Spring rain, which appeared to revive the 
whole earth with its warm aromatic breath; and through the 
air arose those strange voices—those whispering echoes, pe- 
culiar to the rainy landscape. And amid those mist voices, 
far away and mysterious, toned the ebbing and flowing of 
the still invisible river. 

“Is that the river down there?” she asked of her newly acquired 


German escort, Fernow. 
‘Ves, it is the Rhine; we are on its banks.” 


Miss Foster broke a twig from the willow, gazed absently 
at the opening buds, and threw it carelessly on the ground, 
Fernow tenderly lifted up the twig. She glanced at him in 
surprise, 

hey are the first spring buds,” he said softly, “ I would not 


willingly see them perish in the mud Jane’s lips curled mock- 


ingly : “ How sentimental! but indeed I forgot, we are now in 
(rermany. 

Arrived at the city of Bonn, * that nest of learning,” and 
at the house of her uncle, Dr. Stephen, Jane is annoyed to 
find that the family have prepared a sort of fantastic reception, 
with garlands and words of welcome in evergreen ; while the 
lackey Frederic, stands ready with an immense boquet to pre- 
sent to her. Now this young lady has “no nonsense” about 
her and by no means appreciates this floral demonstration, and 


especially hurts the fe lings ot Frederic by pretending to over- 


look his offering and by the slight notice she bestows pon 
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these preparations. In this display of American nonchalance, 
we think Herr Werner errs in his estimate of an American 
lady; for we believe, however little to her taste or sentiment it 
might prove, no lady, American or otherwise, would fail to re- 
cognize the intended courtesy. 

But Miss Jane goes on from bad to worse. She shocks her 
elder relatives by pronounced opinions upon all subjects, and 
frightens and annoys her aunt by going out alone, and 
without even deigning to say where she is going. On some 
of these solitary expeditions she accidentally meets Herr Prof. 
Fernow—the savior of the Spring bud. Ile has eves of 
Himmelblau, of the utterly irresistible kind, according to the 
generally received account of the novelists. But Miss Foster 
looks upon him as a weakling. Ile is indeed pale from close 
study; for he is a constant worker and almost a recluse, ex- 
cept that he has to go at certain hours to give his lectures at 
the College. But, like a great many German professors, he ap- 
pears to have nothing practical about him. Jane despises 
his soft weak ways, and intimates to him that he is but a 
“hero of the pen,” and this after one of his most eloquent 
and enthusiastic rejoinders. This stings him, for he desires 
her respect. 

But now begins to be heard the first distant mutterings of 
the storm which finally broke in bewildering suddenness and 
power at Sedan. Then came the news that the French am- 
bassador had left Berlin. There was thunder in the air; there 
were gatherings of the people in the public square 4 bands of 
students patrolled the streets at night, singing Die Watcht am 
Rhine. Friends and neighbors began to talk of who was 
liable to military duty, and who was exempt. One morning 
Jane took up the local Ze‘tung; the leading article was one 
splendid burst of patriotic enthusiasm, and ended with the 
ringing demand on all who loved their fatherland to “ rally to 
the defence of the Rhine.” The article caused an immense sen- 
sation, its author's praise was upon every tongue. Jane felt 
strangely moved by it, as if the appeal were a personal one to 
herself; she began to be infected by it. At last it leaked out 


that Fernow wasthe author. Jane wavers, but still he is only a 
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hero of the pen. But soon she was to see another sight. With 
astonishing suddenness the bookworms of the Universities 
drop their lexicons and pens and rush to the front of the 
great movement that was rising, like the irresistible ground- 
swell of the ocean, over all parts of the land. And many a 
man like Fernow, who was withering over his books, revived 
like a rain-thirsty meadow after a freshet, from the practical 
turn given to his life. On an occasion like this, when their 
hereditary enemy threatened, and their hallowed Rhine was 
menaced, the latent Germanic spirit needed little stimulus. 
As the old agent said * The sentiment of duty with these 
Germans amounts to a mania.” Perhaps he would have 
heen correct had he qualified the remark with the words 
“official” or “ military” duty. The old house servant Fred- 
eric is called to his regiment, and to the astonishment of 
all, the delicate, nervous, slender Fernow, throws down the 
pen and seizes the sword, No advice, not even that of doc- 
tors and surgeons can prevent him. Go he will, “if he dies on 
the tirst day's march.” Onee gone, Miss Foster discovers that 
the heavenly blue eves have not silently pleaded in vain—she 
admits to herself that she loves him, and has quite mistaken 
the sentiment which has engaged her word to her American 
lover. 

All the time, as opportunity permits, Jane and her agent 
are striving to obtain information of the lost brother. They 
travel from place to place, and at last they come upon a train 
of events, which leads her to suppose that Fernow is the miss- 
ing relative. In the midst of the excitement and despair 
which this causes her, they tind themselves in the immediate 
neighborhood of his regiment, and prevented from proceeding 
on their journey by the establishment of military lines. Here, 
in a hurried interview, Fernow declares his love to Jane, and 
is rejected on the ground of the supposed relationship, without 
her explaining to him this insuperable barrier. Ilere, too, 
she accidentally meets with Henry, her American lover, who, 
in a fit of jealous rage, plans the assassination of Fernow, who 


is to go at night alone ona perilous service over the moun- 


tains. He takes his position, and the fatal shot is almost fired, 
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when he sees his intended victim set upon by a band of French 
skirmishers, when true to his better instincts, he cannot see a 
lone brave man defending himself against such odds, and goes 
to his relief. 

In the meanwhile, Jane, who can find no messenger to 
send Fernow warning of his danger, determines to go herself ; 
and while parleying with the guard, who happens to be 
Frederic, and who refuses to let her pass the bounds, a sudden 
skirmish occurs: and both he and Jane are wounded. He succeeds, 
however, in bearing her to a place of safety ; she does what she 
can to aid him, but in vain. At the very last moment, she learns 
from the story of his life that he, not Fernow, is her brother. 

The unsettled state of the country proves very distasteful 
to the old agent as to Henry, who, now that the fate of the 
brother is sealed, sees no object in remaining, and urges an 
immediate return to America. But Jane begins to speak of 
waiting to share the fate of war with Aer countrymen and 
has been heard to call Germany “* My country.” She delays 
preparations ; is not quite ready; and at last peace is pro- 
claimed and the regiments come marching home. Among 
them, covered with honors is Fernow, improved in health and 
physique—lacking only one thing to complete his happiness. 
The sequel, it is easy to foresee,— much to the disgust of the 
avent, who does not like to see a fortune earned in America 
spent in Germany, Jane informs him that she has decided to 
remain, and become Frau Professorin Fernow -offering to 
give her late lover a large fortune in consideration of her 
breach of contract—which offer was indignantly declined. 
“Ah!” said the old man, * Jane was lost to us the moment 
she set her foot on this poetic soil ; it is shameful, and that 
accursed Rhine over there is answerable for all.” 

That the peculiarities of German blood are not. easily 
eradicated is patent to ordinary observation. The Englishman 
or Irishman soon becomes absorbed into the body-politie, and 
the second generation are “more American than the Ameri- 
cans; while the Germans, by their constantly reeurring 
festivals of home origin, their observance of national and 


family anniversaries, with their frequent habit of costuming 
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for balls and parties in garments, reminding them of their be- 
loved Swabia, Bohemia or Westphalia, keep up those tender rec- 
ollections which bind them to their native land and their relatives 
there. Whether from Berlin or Vienna, from the Danube or 
the Rhine, every German family strives to keep alive the 
memories, customs and speech of their fatherland. The late 
simultaneous effort made over nearly the whole United States, 
to secure the introduction of the German language as a study 
in our public schools, is a strong corroboration of this ine- 
radicable love of the old land, which Herr Werner has very 
successfully delineated in his //ero of the i Me 

If there is the remnant of a nation which holds in its 
bosom a still more fiery, if not more enduring patriotism than 
the German, it is one of her near neighbors—Poland. And 
this proximity has not been without its influence on the 
former. In noticing the effect which geographical position 
has had upon many of the German novelists; not only in the 
subject matter but in the manner of treating certain subjects, 
we could not very well overlook the last work of Werner's 
Veneta. It is probably known to most of our readers, that in 
the desperate efforts to recover their nationality, the leaders of 
the Polish people have hesitated at no means to accomplish 
that end, probably believing that the end justified all means. 
Is the picture of a charming successful /nér/gante needed for 
a German novel, it is reasonably sure to be embodied in the 
person of a Polish countess or princess. And such high titles 
are astonishingly abundant in these minute European sub- 
divisions. And these intriguants sometimes take very ques- 
tionable means of aiding their countrymen—not an uncommon 
one has been for some beautiful, fascinating Polish lady to 
capture, by her graces and skilful diplomacy, a dull-headed 
Grerman count or baron, possessed of a voodly estate, marry 
him, and henceforth spend her days in using her position to 
facilitate insurrectionary movements in Poland. This, if the 
German husband shuts his eyes completely, may exist with 
very polite, even comfortable, social relations between them ; 


but if the husband is either timid, or unexpectedly proves to 


have opinions, or too much love for his wife to wish to see 
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her endangered, then comes trouble, for the Polish woman 
will stand by her nation when the choice must be made. Open 
rupture in such marriages is rather the rule than the exception, 
because there is a certain degree of risk connected with all 
these political movements, however secretly they appear to be 
undertaken, not only risk to those actively engaged, but these 
often, by their affiliations, involve in danger innocent persons. 

But when, as in Veneta,a Polish princess becomes, through 
her marriage to a German baron, the executrix of a large 
estate during the minority of her son; when as with the 
widowed baroness Nordeck, she repulses and almost repudiates 
her eldest son and heir, * because he is German and looks like 
his father; we perceive there may be a dangerous and cruel 
side, even to the beautiful sentiment of patriotism. The 
blond-headed Waldemar—was put out of his mother’s heart, 
which was filled with joy at seeing that her second son, Leo, 
was a “true Morinsky.” Waldemar was sent away to school 

his home, which he saw but at rare intervals, made distaste- 
ful to him, and kept upon his travels even beyond his 
majority, that the Baroness may have uninterrupted control 
of the revenues of the estate and the uses of the domain. 
She has turned away all the German tenants, and put the 
farm lands into the hands of creatures of her own: she has 
made the castle a rendezvous for political insurgents; stored 
the cellars with arms, and keeps up a treasonable correspond- 
ence with her countrymen over the border. Instead of im- 
proving the estate, or even keeping it from ruinous decay, all 
the revenues have been wasted in aiding unsuccessful revolts 
at Warsaw or Cracow. 

At last, when three or four years past his majority, Waldemar 
responds to the repeated ealls and warnings of his father’s old 
attorney and administrator, Herr Frank, and decides to come to 
Wilicza and assume his rights as heir and master of the estates, 
he is met with cold politeness by his mother who still hopes 
to keep a hand upon the reins. But, German like, when once 
aroused, Waldemar means to be thorough. Ile commences 
to disentangle the accounts; to restore the neglected roads ; 


to look after the strange tenantry; and at last to explore the 
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closed portions of the castle. By degrees he learns how his 
revenues have been worse than squandered, and the Nor- 
deckian estate rendered “ suspected” by the government as a 
rendezvous for all sorts of political refugees, and particularly 
as a depot for arms. He insists on reform. He compels the 
removal of the arms, and demands the promise of a cessation 
of the treasonable correspondence. This is more than the 
Baroness will submit to, and prefers to leave the castle, and 
vo to her brother on a neighboring estate. After such a long 
rule she cannot bear to see Wilieza in the process of Germani- 
zation. In this work Waldemar is almost alone; he has no 
friends among the tenantry, no one remembers his father, 
except Herr Frank and his late tutor, now cherished friend, 
Prof. Fabian. Herr Frank has a daughter Gretchen, a good, 
sensible girl, but who fully appreciated her own best qualities. 
ler suitor is one Herr Assessor Hubert, who acts as a 
detective for the government, and whose official eve has been 
spying out the late suspicious proceedings at the castle. He 
is one of those official martinets, not uncommon in Germany, 
to whom the sundering of a piece of red-tape is a crime for 
which the whole calendar of virtues could not atone. He is 
full of blunders too, and stupidly arrests Waldemar and 
Fabian, on the former's own grounds, as suspected emissaries 
from Poland, and brings them to Herr Frank’s house for safe- 
keeping; where, unfortunately for him, Gretchen falls in love 
with the Professor and subsequently dismisses Hubert in favor 
of the learned author of the Geschichte des Germanenthumes. 

The delight in titles, though not peculiar to the German 
nation, is carried to its greatest extreme in that country, and 
it is stretched and extended so as to cover all the near relations 


of the happy recipient, whom it is customary to continually 
address by his title, in preference to his name, even in friendly 


conversation, and to extend the same courtesy to his Frau, and 
usually to mention the fact of such honor being possessed, in 
introducing his daughters. The addressing of the wife by the 
husband's military or naval title, for instance, sometimes pro- 
duces very curious and amusing combinations of ideas. 
Assessor Ilubert is a representative man of the title-loving 


species. 
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Fabian says to him interrogatively: ‘“ And you have 
really resigned the State’s service, Herr Assessor?” “In eight 
days” replies Hubert, * but in regard to the title you give me 
Herr Professor, you will allow me to correct you. [———” 
here he made an artistic pause ; longer even than that which 
preceeded his declaration of love to Gretchen; then looked 
around upon his friends, as if he would prepare them for a 
communication of the greatest importance, breathed deep and 
completed his sentence, while a smile of incommunicable hap- 
piness and pride suffused his countenance: “1 have been since 
yesterday . Rh que rungsrath I 


An oftice, be it observed, with- 
out salary. 


“(God be thanked—at last,” said Gretchen: with an air of 
mock gratitude. But the Regierungsrath was in too exalted 
a frame of mind to notice the touch of irony in her tone; he 
stood now high above all slights experienced as Assessor—he 
forgave everybody ; even Gretchen for marrying his rival, and 
the government which had so long failed to recognize his 
merits. 

Soon after the Baroness Nordeck had quitted Wilieza, a 
fresh attempt is made to incite a Polish rising. Many 
had previously failed and always most 


disastrously for 
the participants. 


This was no exception to the rule; the 
regular troops met the insurrectionists near the German 
border, Waldemar’s brother Leo was killed, and his uncle who 
was the leader, was taken prisoner, and as a greater punish- 
ment toa man of his condition, sentenced to exile for life in 
Siberia. [lis daughter Wanda, to whom Waldemar had been 
attached since his boyhood, determined to share his fate if the 
permission of the government could be obtained. No argu- 
ments could move her. Her father must be free, or Walde- 
mar must see her depart for that desolate land. 

Made desperate by this determination, Waldemar at once 
decides to try and effect his unecle’s release. A devoted 
servant who had already tried to effect the same object, had 
been taken and shot—but * that happened,” Waldemar said, 
“because though he had devotion, enthusiasm, and courage, 


he had neither patience nor coolness, nor decision at the right 
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moment.” Waldemar is unsuspected, being known as an 
ardent German. He does not, like an ancient knight errant, 
hotly storm the fortress prison single-handed, but he makes all 


the preparations for rapid Hight wisely, and then approaches 


the successive guards on duty with a golden key, such as hag 
elsewhere opened prison doors. . Fabian and Herr Frank 
being needed to furnish relays of horses at a certain point, are 
in the secret. W hile this is going on, Fabian, unused to con- 
cealments, and Herr Frank naturally lively and social, betray 
to the watching eyes of Gretchen, that something very im- 
portant is on their minds. She broods over it, puts this and 
that together, and readily guesses the subject of their anxiety, 
but feels wofully aggrieved that her husband should keep a 
secret from her—she, who had but lately told her father that 
‘ BEinil ist einer von den weniger manner die es begreifen 
wis sie an threr Frau Haben2’ Soshe gets up a scene, accuses 
her husband and father both of having secrets from her. 
“The Poles, she says, trust their wives and daughters ; but we 
German women who stand at the head of every progressive 
movement, you do not trust us; it is“ A/mmelsehreven.” Her 
vexation extends itself to the innocent cause of her annoyance, 
and she exclaims against the Polish women that they are quite 
unreasonable in their national fanaticism—* like Countess 
Wanda, who will not marry Waldemar because he is a Ger- 
man,” and she adds, ** 1] would have married my Emil if he 
had belonged to the Hottentots” not being quite clear in her 
own mind what the Hottentots are like. 

In the end, however, after Waldemar has reseued her 
father, and the Baroness arranges to accompany him to the 
sater protection of England, Wanda does consent to marry 
the German. Ilis mother at last recognizes so much of her 
own spirit, though so differently directed, in her eldest son, as 
to become reconciled to him—after a fashion: for she vet 
affirms, though he has saved her brother, that they would 
certainly come into collision if they lived in each other's pre- 
sence daily. 

The old father of Wanda has not much faith in the mixed 


marriage proposed. Ile had seen too many of them; and he 
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save to Waldemar * Believest thou vet that a Nordeck and a 
Morinsky can find happiness with one another?” And 
Wanda herself repeats the idea in another form: “ You will 
need much forbearance with me; for I cannot altogether re- 
linquish what has so long been dear and sacred to me. Tear 
me not quite loose from my people: part of my very life is 
rooted with them. And the Baroness adds: * Perhaps Wanda 
who is young will learn to repress her national instincts, which 
with us who are older is impossible.” But Waldemar’s Ger- 
man faith in the power of love triumphs over all doubts ; and 
the Nordeck and Morinsky repeat the old experiment, 

Of course our German friends, in their comprehensive 
grasp of materials for fiction, could not fail in some shape ‘to 
touch upon the woman question. In many of their modern 
novels there are more or less direct references to the * emanci- 
pation” theory, as they denominate what is here usually 
understood by “woman's rights.” Usually this subject is 
introduced in the playfully sarcastic description of some femi- 
nine oddity who would certainly only inisrepresent the pro- 
gressive theory in this country, as we suspect it does in their 
own. Of the more elaborate attempts to treat this question 
seriously under the disguise of fiction is the work entitled A7n 
Avrzt der Seele. This is the work of a conservative who has not 
chosen to discuss the question on its merits; but has unwisely 
mixed in, on the one side, a flavoring of atheism, and on the 
other, private immortality. 

The essential mistake of the book is that of making the 
heroine too exceptional a creature: Ernestine has been ill-treated 
and physically abused by her father, because she was a girl, 
when he desired a son: and all her childish troubles and 
sufferings were mainly attributable to the same fact. Her 
abusive drunken father has intended to leave his large fortune 
to his brother, as his child was “only a girl,” but the family 
phy sician, taking advantage of a moment of remorse, induces 
the dving man to change his will in favor of Ernestine, making, 
however, his brother her guardian. This uncle invents a new 
crime. In the hopes of eventually procuring her fortune, he 


enters systematically upon a system of training for his ward, 
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calculated to weaken her body and to distort her mind, so as 
to make her unattractive; in hopes that thus she would never 
be sought in marriage, and he could continue in the control 
of her wealth. Ile commences by destroying her childish 
religious faith; he continues to instruct her in all that kind of 
learning most unusual for women — particularly natural phy- 
sics; to induce her, by flattering her pride and ambition, to 
study unremittingly, on very slight diet, with absolutely no 
recreation, little sleep, and in absolute solitude — with the 
exception of himself and the necessary presence of a servant 
in the house. 

Consequently, when at the rarest intervals and almost by 
aecident she comes in contact with society, she naturally repels 
the ladies, who cannot understand her, and disgusts the gentle- 
men by her free expressions of pantheistic opinions, and the 
avoidance of all those ordinary topics of light conversation, so 
commonly current with young ladies. The young doctor who 
is made to figure as hero, and of course meant by the authoress 
to excite admiration, is really one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of stolid immovable arrogance of which it is possible to 
conceive. He is described under the phrase * magnanimous,” 
but what meaning can be attached to that word, it is difficult 
to comprehend if Johannes Moellner is properly so-called. 

Given a young woman of extraordinary mental power — 
intellectual above the level of even the most cultivated men : 
one who had received the highest prizes— of course under an 
assumed masculine name — even from the University in which 
Dr. Moéellner Was a professor ; a practical astronomer and 
scientitic practical chemist, and then to call that man “ mag- 
nanimous,” when he deliberately proposes in his wooing that 
she should abandon all this vantage ground, repudiate her 
books, her telescope and laboratory, and live “only for 
him”! contenting herself with the ordinary routine of a Ger- 
man housewife’s life. Méellner had gained access to Ernes- 
tine’s secluded life as a physician; and the above is the 
method in which he proposes to become, not only a physician 
of the body, but of the soul also. 


In this untortunate specimen of a hero we strike very un- 
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expectedly upon a thoroughly Mormon idea, though it is in 
fact a perfectly appropriate sequence of his theory. Speaking 


of a Russian Countess who has startled the quiet town with 


her crude physical ideas of emancipation—with her train of 


horses, dogs and lovers; Johannes, who has just voted against 
admitting the pure Ernestine to a course of medical lectures, 
for which privilege she had applied, apologetically says in 
some reply to a remark on the brilliant Russian—‘ She too 
is only a woman ; if she fell she owed her ruin toa man: but 
aman might have been her Savior”—the very doctrine of the 
Utah prophet. 

It is not an uncommon remark among the lower class of 
Germans, that “their women are spoiled as soon as they 
reach this country.” If such gentlemen as Herr Dr. Méelner 
abound in the upper circles, it is not strange that the lower 
should dread to have their patient Griselda’s breathe a freer 
air. Asan advocate of the theory that all women, no matter 
how intellectually distinguished, are “only women after all,” 
it is strange that the authoress should not have perceived the 
inconsistency of making her lovers reason out the conditions 
of marriage, for, according to her idea of what is “natural,” 
would not Ernestine have “ naturally” dropped her scientific 
pursuits at the call of love, without being forced from her 
chosen studies by the well-planned persecutions of a so-called 
lover, aided by illness and loss of property? That this work 
really represents the feelings of the large majority of men in 
Germany, there is no doubt. But the whole argument as 
presented, is utterly inconsequent, because all the evils which 
are represented as accruing to the heroine, did not in fact 
arise, either from her superior attainments, mental power, 
love of study, or even her ambition to be independent, but 
was simply the result of the isolated life which had been 
forced upon her, unfitting her for society, and still more by 
the stupidity of the people about her; they seem to have 
been of that density of brain against which it has been said 
“the Gods contend in vain.” They mistake experiments in 
sound for diabolical noises; experiments in magnetism as 
evidence of dealing in the black-art ; astronomical observations 
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as an evidence of atheism, anatomical specimens as ingredi- 
ents for a witch’s cauldron; and the chemical laboratory as 
the focus point of all these iniquities; and believe that some 
poor soul remains restless in his grave, because a human skull 
finds a place upon Ernestine’s writing-desk. 

Nor is the tone of thought much higher at the house of the 
Staatsriithin, Johannes’ lady mother; though the conversation 
is more elevated in style, it is not superior in reasoning to 
that of the poorer people, for it is all based upon the funda- 
mental error that it is right and propel for one-half of the 
human race to assume authority over the other; instead of 


each and all striving in their own way to express in their 


lives their best—whatever that may be. Of all the infatua- 


tions that ever pride of power has wrought in the human 
mind, there is none more fallacious than that of supposing 
that happiness can result to any person by being morally 
coerced into the position of living out another's ideas, while 
repressing their own. 

The hero, Johannes, is not the true physician for any soul, 
either man’s or woman’s. When that great healer of social 
disorder comes, he will not mass souls by classes; he will 
remember that though bodies may be uniformed and com- 
pelled to march all to one step, that there can be no uniform 
for the heart or brain. The true Physician of the soul will 
help each one to grow normally in the direction which their 
own nature indicates, and will not induce one to creep into 
the shade of another, like a parasite on a healthy tree, striving 
to draw its nourishment from that, instead of honestly depend- 
ing on its own root. No cure can come till each and all learn 
to step on independently, but in the beautiful rivalry of un- 
selfish fellowship. To judge of a book as a work of art only, 
is simply to determine whether the author has secured the 
ends which he proposed to himself ina pleasing and attractive 
manner; and by no means, to accept or reject its claims on 
account of any coincidence with, or opposition to one’s own 
opinions. But judged by this plain standard of criticism, we 
must consider, in despite of its many attractive pages, Hin 


Arvzt der Seele as a decided failure; for all the leading charac- 
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ters produce a contrary impression from that which the 
authoress impliedly admits was her intention. Even the 
“wicked uncle” is actuated by a better motive, namely a pure 
delight in science for its own sake, and love tor his daughter, 
than is the hero in his utter selfishness. We commiserate the 
former in his final extremity ; and cannot forget that if he has 
done his niece much wrong, he has with it conferred. upon her 
the inestimable benefit of a splendid education, and habituated 
her to such habits of self-control, as is the great lack of ordi- 
nary training. And Ernestine, meant for a warning, is the one 
charm of the book, glorious while she remains the personifi- 
cation of pure intellect; less so, when she approaches to the 
arbitary standard of society. The hero instead of exciting 
admiration is irritating in the extreme; his rdle should have 
been given to a professed enemy, for self is unpleasantly per- 
ceptible throngh his best actions. Self-sacrifice is the true 
test of love, and of that he has not a particle. 

That there is much talent among the modern German 
novelists, no one familiar with their productions will deny ; 
but while some of them are healthy in tone, it must be con- 
fessed that the larger number are affected with that “ sickness 
of sensibility,’ which must make them very pernicious to the 
inexperienced. Though true and sound sentiments may readily 
be selected here and there from almost every story, though 
even poetic justice is not unknown to the infringers of human 
and divine laws, and concluding paragraphs may contain 
excellent maxims, yet, every reader of mature judgment 
knows that these stray rays of light are no offset to the effect 
of four or five hundred pages of emotional analysis. Especially 
as the fair sinners in German novels are always represented 
as models of goodness, beauty and amiability. We are of 
those who believe that many of the reprobated French novels 
which deal straight out, honestly, with their plain unvarnished 
facts, which are truly parts of the present comédie humaine, 
are not as demoralizing as these good, dreamy, romantic, intro- 
spective sinners of German fiction. 

Superfluous and incessant introspection is the rock on 
which the German soul is wrecked. To look upon the world 
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as ereated for only one purpose —the purpose of securing 
complete happiness to each individual person, is not much 
more moral, and not nearly so philosophical as to look upon 


life calmly and contentedly as a “ mauvaise plaisanterie.” 
The passivity with which the Germans permit themselves to 


be led by their passions, without any exertion of their judg- 


ment or will, is a radical vice in their constitution. Even so 
great a man as Goethe admits that he gave himself up to this 
sort of passivity at about the period when he wrote Werther ; 
afterwards justifying this weakness, under the pretext that it 
was a psychological experiment. 

The very deeply-rooted antagonism to the nobles, to 
hereditary honors, to official espionage and to a theoretical love 
of freedom, displayed by every novelist of reputation, would 
argue poorly for the security of the Empire if the national 
temperament did not permit them to effervesce in speech or 
through the pen. This is the panacea for suffering German 
souls. 
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Art. [V.—1. An Eeelesiastical History, Ancient and 
Mod rn, from the Birth of ¢ Arist to the beginn ing of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Joun Lawrence Mosuem, D. D. 
Berwick. 1819. 

2. Oriens Christianus in quatuor patriarchibus digestus, 
quo exhib nter Ecclesio, Patriarche, Ce teriq ue presules 
totius Orientis. M. Le Quien. Paris. 1740. 

3. The History of Christianity in Judea. sy J. Hoven. 
London. 1859. 

4, History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Henry Grspon. London. 


Tue ancient saying that a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country, appears to apply with equal force to 
religions, which, with hardly any exceptions, find their prin- 
cipal development in regions foreign to that which gave them 
birth. It might have been expected, a priori, that the 
experience of Christianity would have been different; and, in 
fact, the sentiment or superstition of the early Christians 
appears to have invested with a peculiar sanctity the spots 
which were the scenes of its first manifestations. But the 
logic of events has proved more powerful than theory; and 
while the entire western world is now eminently Christian, 
we find that not only the land of its birth, but the region in 
which it long maintained its highest development, has been 
for ages the prey of a race whose faith, and even existence 
were unknown until centuries after its first appearance. 

The causes which led to the decline and almost total dis- 
appearance of Christianity in regions where it once ruled more 
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proudly than in the city of the Seven Hills itself, may be 
traced to various causes, some part of which existed at a period 
anterior to its own manifestation. One of these may be found 
in the peculiar character of the population. The region be- 
tween the Euxine Sea and the Caspian has from a very early 
period been peopled by descendants of each ‘of the great 
progenitors of the human race. On the banks of the Oxus 
was the original home of the Aryan descendants of Japheth— 


the broad plains of Armenia, Mesopotamia and Chaldzee 


were the abode of the offspring of Shem—while the Canaanite 
and other Hlamitie races occupied the territory of Syria and 
Palestine. Time had, however, altered this disposition and to 
some extent commingled these different races. Aryan tribes 
in historic times dwelt side by side with the Semitic, Elamites 
and Medes in Persia, and also occupied most of the region 
commonly known as Asia Minor. Semitie races, like the 
Jews, Moabites, Ammonites and Idumeans,* occupied large 
tracts in the Canaanite territory, and one branch—the Ishme- 
lites—overspread the whole of Arabia. The Hamitie races 
continued however to be largely represented, entering ex- 
tensively into the composition of the Phcenicians, Assyrians 
and Chaldians, besides the strong Egyptian element which tor 
centuries had continued to leaven that portion of the country. 

All these different races had been for a long period united 
under the vovernment ot the successive empires which for 
centuries previous had ruled the civilized world. They had 
been to some extent amalgamated by the migration to which 
they had been compelled by the Assyrian and Babylonian 
Emperors. Under the Persians they had become thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of Zoroaster and the doctrines of 
the Magi, whose influence had been intensified, after the 
occupation of the Greeks who made it the basis of endless 
discussions on every conceivable subject. This was little 
altered by the domination of the Romans who, in intellectual 
matters, rather received than conferred the tone of the learned 

* Some add the Phoenicians, but whether they were properly a Semitic 


or Hamitic race must always bea matter of doubt. 
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and polished nations which they had subdued. Throughout 
the East, at the time of the Christian era,the Greek language 
was spoken, and the Grecian and Persian philosophies still 
cultivated. 

It was perhaps for this reason that Christianity, at the 
outset, was committed not to the wise men of the age, but to 
unlearned and ignorant fishermen, Jews, of the class known as 
Aramcean, who were little conversant with the abstruse 
questions which divided the learned and were the better pre- 
pared for the reception of its simple and practical truths. But 
the rapid extension of the faith, after the day of Pentecost, 
brought into its assembly numbers of the Hellenized Jews— 
called in Scripture, Grecians — among whom were men of 
learning and intelligence, who readily lent themselves to the 
philosophical discussions which were so generally in vogue. 
It was the envy excited by the successful disputations of one 
of these converts—the proto-martyr Stephen—which en- 
kindled the first great persecution in Jerusalem, and scattered 
the Christians throughout Palestine and Syria, where they 
disseminated the faith, and made converts at first among Jews 
only, but afterwards among the most eminent Gentiles. 
With the formation of a church organization of which the 
centre was the apostolic conclave at Jerusalem, while numerous 
branches and bishoprics grew up in all the provinces of Asia, 
and even in Greece and Italy, new questions would necessarily 
arise calculated to divide the Church even in its infancy. 
The first discussion appears to have arisen from the claims of 
the Jewish Christians who were stil] disposed to look on the 
Gentile converts, if not with the national intolerance, at least 
with a patronizing contempt, and to impose on them all the 
requisitions and ceremonies ordered by the law of Moses and 
even the Talmudic traditions. Of the first of these, the uat- 
tempt to circumcise the Gentile Christians, we have a distinct 
account in the Acts of the Apostles. Even after this had been 
decided adversely to the Jewish converts, the Church at 


Jerusalem still maintained a claim to peculiar authority, 


which, though cheerfully conceded while it remained under 
the personal direction of the Apostles, was disputed, not 
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without reason, when it was deprived of their immediate 
supervision. Still, the Nazarene Church, as it was called at 
Jerusalem, consisting entirely of Jewish converts, asserted at 
an early period its claims to superior sanctity, which were 
chiefly manifested by a strict enforcement of the cere- 
monial law of Moses, and a rigid exclusion from all positions 
and offices of such Christians as were not of Jewish blood. 
Their constancy, however, experienced a terrible trial when 
Adrian, incensed at the Jewish rebellions, levelled the city 
with the ground and erected on Mount Zion the Roman town 
of Alia Capitolina, which he expressly prohibited * all Jews 
from approaching. The Christians, who had taken refuge in 
Pella,a town of Perea, where they maintained their Church or- 
ganization for sixty years,+ were not ableto endure thisexclusion 
from a spot which possessed more sanctity for them than even 
in the days prior to their conversion, from its association with 
the sufferings and death of their Master and Founder. Under 
these circumstances they came to the bold resolution of secur- 
ing their privileges by the election of a Gentile bishop and the 
renunciation of the Mosaic Law. But a large portion of the 
assembly were wedded to their own tradition and could not 
be brought to throw aside the ancient yoke. They accordingly 
schismatized and formed a sect called the Ebionites, having 
first a church of their own int Syria, and finally taking refuge 
in Ethiopia or Abyssinia where these tenets are still held. 
Less faithful to Christ than to the law of Moses, they soon 
became tainted with the most pestilent heresies. Their 
Jewish proclivities eventually carried them so far as the re- 
jection of the Gospels, and the manufacture of a spurious gospel 
of their own, the denial of the Saviour’s divinity (though they 
allowed that he was zn a certain manner united to the divine 
nature), the recognition of the ceremonial law of Moses as 
essential to salvation, and the absolute rejection of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, because they taught a contrary doctrine. Ere long 
their moral law became equally vitiated with their doctrinal, 


* Eusebius, L. iii, ch. 5 + Jhid., L. iv, ch. 6. 
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and they were cut off from the fold, and soon faded from 
the pages of history, though traces of their teachings are stil] 
found among the benighted and semi-pagan Christians of 
Abyssinia. 

With the Ebionites may be said to have disappeared the 
last traces of the Judaizing element in primitive Christianity. 
The Gentile converts had so rapidly increased in number as 
to vastly preponderate over the Jewish, and their influence 
was predominant in the Church. Such were their numbers 
that even in the first century Lucian complains of the number 
of Christians in Pontus; and Pliny, in his epistle to the 
Emperor, Trajan, asserts that the temples of the gods are 
almost deserted ;* while Tacitus, in the time of Nero, describes 
the Christians then at Rome as a great multitude.t A greater 
danger was in store for them from the philosophical tendencies 
of the Greeks—especially from the doctrine styled gnosis or 
science, which professed to show the way to a true knowl- 
edge of the Deity. The exponents of the system adopted the 
Magian doctrine of two antagonistic powers or divinities, one 
evil and one good; but they identified the evil power with 
matter, and set up the vast inert mass of the universe as an 
existing principle, the source and essence of all that is evil in 
uur nature. Against this they opposed the divine mind which 
they supposed to manifest itself in numerous emanations or 
wons which were the objects of veneration and worship. It 
seems strange that such a doctrine as this could have pene- 
trated the Christian Church, but that such was the fact even 
in the first century, we have too much evidence to admit of 
doubt. It is by many supposed to have included the Nico- 
laitanes mentioned with so much reprobation in the Book of 
Revelations; and it is certain that it had already obtained 
such a hold even among the bishops and learned men of the 
Church, as to form the germ of the worst heresies which in- 
fected it in later centuries.t 

In addition to the heresies which had arisen in the Church 


as early as the beginning of the second century, other pecu- 


* Epistle X, 97. + Tacitus, XV, 44. t Mosheim, Part I, ch. 5. 
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liarities began to develop themselves whose mischievous ten- 
dencies continued to be felt for many succeeding generations. 
The Greek Christians had discovered the expediency of a gen- 
eral council in which disputed points of faith might be con- 
clusively established ; and the advantages of the practice were 
so manifest that it extended into all the provinces where the 
Christian religion prevailed. In these general assemblies 
some distinction of rank was thought necessary for the better 
preservation of order; and this feeling was intensified by the 
forced analogies which the Jewish and Gentile Christians 
were respectively disposed to draw between their own minis- 
try and the Hebrew and Pagan priesthoods. Hence arose 
the distinction of Primates, Metropolitans and Patriarchs, 
which, at first adopted as a matter of convenience, soon came to 
be regarded as of equal importance with the originally estab- 
lished orders in the ministry.* A more pernicious error ap- 
peared in what was called the double doctrine of certain 
moralists, who, from their veneration forthe Greek philosophy 
were styled Platonists and Pythagoreans. These teachers 
divided thé moral law into precepts which they held to be 
obligatory on all classes, and counsels which they reserved for 
those who aspired to superior sanctity. The members of this 
last class styled themselves Ascetics or Eclecties ; —they pro- 
fessed to discern a secret meaning in the plainest passages of 
Scripture, and a remote symbolism in every incident recorded 
in the Gospels. They prohibited to themselves the use of 
wine and flesh and the privileges of matrimony and commerce.t 
These they held were allowed by the precepts, but forbidden 
by the counsels. These Ascetics and their disciples as yet 
however observed their mortification only in private, and did 
not venture on attempting to distinguish themselves publicly by 
any acts of singularity. It will not surprise those who are 
well acquainted with human nature, that with these very as- 
pirants for superior sanctity originated the system of pious 
frauds as a mode of extending the true religion. It is no un- 
common thing for extravagance in religious profession to be 


*Mosheim, Vol. I, p. 178 + Athanagoras, ch. xxviii, p. 120 
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accompanied with more or less laxity of principle; and history 
shows this to have been in no small degree the case with the 
Ascetics. 

“ A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump: ” and the in- 
fluence of the Platonists and Pythagoreans was felt even in 
that part of the Church which rose superior to their perni- 
cious maxims. Eminent churchmen, who would have shrunk 
from fraud or deception, began to consider the advantages of 
making sacrifices to expediency, for the benefit, as they sup- 
posed, of the faith. Rites and ceremonies were multiplied 
for the purpose of making the ritual attractive to the Jews 
and heathens. When it was perceived that the ignorant mul- 
titude were attached to their idolatry on account of the 
pleasures and sensual gratifications which they enjoyed at the 
Pagan festivals, the rulers of the Church granted permission 
to indulge in the like pleasures in celebrating the memory of 
the martyrs. In that way members were more readily con- 
verted—but coming into the faith with little knowledge and 
less love, the real strength of Christianity was weakened ; and 
these very half-heathen converts formed a field im which the 
heresies, which in subsequent centuries distracted the Church, 
found the most rapid dissemination. 

There were at this time three patriarchates—those of Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria and Antioch. The Pope, or bishop of 
Rome, maintained a distinct jurisdiction, and was at an early 
period invested with a certain priority of rank but with no 
actual supremacy. The points of sympathy which from an 
early period appear to have existed between the Grecians and 
Orientals were however wanting in Rome; and the different 
modes of thinking and feeling led naturally to differences of 
opinion which were embittered by the assumption of the 
Romans and the jealousy of the Oriental Christians. The 
matters in dispute were often such as in modern eyes would 
hardly appear to justify the strong feeling which they excited. 
The Asiatic Christians still kept the Passover at the same 
time with the Jews—namely on the fourteenth day of the 
Jewish month—and observed Easter on the third day follow- 
ing, without regard to the day of the week. The Romans on 
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the contrary commemorated Easter on the first day of the 
week following the Paschal full moon. It was desirable of 
course that the Churches might come to some arrangement by 
which the indecency, or at least inconsistency, could be 
avoided of one part of the Christian world engaged in a tri- 
umphal festival, while the other was still observing a solemn 
fast: but this, which was a mere question of propriety, was 
invested by the disputants with the importance of a matter of 
faith. The Roman Church appealed to the authority of St. 
Peter; the Oriental Churches asserted the establishment of 
their practice by St. Philip and St. John. In the reign of 
Antoninus, an interview was held between the venerable 
Polyearp, bishop of Smyrna, and Aruns, bishop of Rome ; 
but it produced no effect.* Towards the end of the second 
century a fresh attempt was made to adjust the question be- 
tween Victor, bishop of Rome, and Polycrates of Ephesus; 
but Polyerates, declining to relinquish his opinion unreservedly, 
Victor thundered forth a sentence of excommunication which 
the Orientals laughed at, and which even the more sober 
western bishops condemned. The question was finally 
settled by the Council of Nice, which established the usage of 
the entire Church: but the seeds of dissension then sown were 
destined to be speedily revived. 

While the more superstitious were quarrelling over the 
observance of a festival, the learned doctors of the East were 
effecting serious evil by the encouragement they gave to the 
sect of Gnostics, of whom we have already given some account. 
These heretics had drunk at the fountains of Egyptian 
mysticism and Oriental Magism until their minds had 
reached a state of absolute bewilderment. One branch 
which had principally developed in Asia, maintained the 
Gnostian doctrine as to the origin of the world. They 
held that there were three dei‘ies : good, evil and intermediate. 
The last, or demiurge, they believed to have been the Creator 
of the world and the God of the Hebrews. Both these princi- 


ples they taught that the Saviour had been sent to destroy,— 


* Eusebius, L. IV, ch. xi, p. 126. 
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and that, of course, the Old Testament and the God whom it 
declared were entitled to no reverence from Christians. The 
Egyptian Gnostics, on the other hand, declared the existence 
of an eternal matter endowed with life and motion; the 


Saviour they held to be a compound of the eternal matter 
and the eternal Mind. They believed in an infinity of @ons, 
of whom the principal were the Saviour, Christ, and two 
others, respectively styled Dynamis (power) and Sophia (wis- 


dom). After this we need not be astonished at the various 
extravagances of their offshoots—the Adamites; the Cainites, 
who honored Cain, the inhabitants of Sodom and other sinners 
of the Old Testament, as saints; the Sethites, who identi- 
fied the Saviour with Seth the son of Adam; the Ophites 
who worshipped God under the figure of a serpent; and 
finally the heresy of Montanus, who claimed that he was 
the Paraclete promised in the Gospel, and that Christ’s teach- 
ings being imperfect, he was commissioned to perfect them. 
It is more difficult of comprehension that the last of these 
blasphemous absurdities was for a time received by Tertullian, 
one of the eminent fathers of the Church.* 

Some compensation for the growth of heresy may be found 
in the rapid extension of Christianity itself. In the third cen- 
tury, although still exposed to occasional storms of persecution 
it was generally tolerated and formed no obstacle to civil pre- 
ferment. In this century Origen christianized the Arabs,t 
while Gaul and Germany were converted by missionaries from 
Rome. This extension of the spiritual power of the Roman 
Pontiff increased his tone of assumption toward the Churches 
of the East, and ere long a fresh dissension arose on the sub- 
ject of the rebaptism of heretics. The Asiatic Churches 
made this a condition precedent to readmission; the Roman 
excused it and readmitted repentant heretics by the rite of 
confirmation. This point was fiercely argued between the 
Patriarch Cyprian and the Pope Stephen; and again the 


* These doctrines of the demiourgos and the eons are so similar to some 
of the Brahminical doctrines that it is difficult not to attribute them to a 


similar source. + Eusebius, L. iv, ch. 414, p. 221. 
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thunders of excommunication were hurled from the City of 
the Seven Hills. On the other hand the Oriental Church was 
assailed by a set of mystic theologians called the Manicheans 
who endeavored to effect a coalition between the Christian 
religion and the doctrine of the Magi. These Manichzeans 
carried the theories of the Gnosties to a point of still wilder 
extravagance than had hitherto been reached. The Old Testa- 
ment they boldly asserted to be the work of the Prince of 
Darkness; the Gospels they likewise refused to recognize as 
genuine; and they manufactured a spurious gospel called 
Erbig which Manes, their leader, pretended to have written 
from divine dictation, The persecution of the Christians 
under Divclesian for awhile put these heretics to silence; but 
with the restored peace of the Church they revived, and were 
one of the worst hindrances tu the progress of Christianity 
for many succeeding generations. 

The fourth century witnessed an unprecedented change in 
the position of Christianity. The Emperor Constantine him- 
self became a Christian; and about the same time removed 
the capital of the Empire from Rome to Constantinople, which 


had the honor of being the first genuinely Christian City. 


Christianity was now taken under the direct patronage of the 
Emperor: and the Oriental Church especially basked in the 
sunshine of imperial favor. A lingering respect for Rome 
maintained the bishop of that See in the chief position of dig- 
nity, but his claims to supreme authority sank completely out 
of sight. The Emperor was now the supreme authority; and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, created and appointed by him, 
ranked second in dignity to the Roman Pontiff, and even 
surpassed him in the political influence he was enabled to com- 
mand. But with this sudden prosperity arose a new source of 
danger to the Church in the East. Although Constantine 
expressly tolerated all religions, it was considered a sure passport 
to his favor to embrace that which he had himselfadopted. In 
consequence of this the Church was flooded with mere nominal 
converts, Pagans at heart, in their principles and in their 
views, but calling themselves Christians, because they had 


received baptism, and aspiring not unfrequently to ecclesi 
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astical positions in a Church of whose faith they were actually 
ignorant. With this class of converts came another scarcely 
more desirable; converts who were impelled by a sincere 
conviction of the truth of the religion they had embraced, 
but who, equally ignorant of its principal truths and too blindly 
zealous and ambitious to wait for the knowledge which they 
had not patience to acquire, plunged into the wildest super- 
stitions, and, inverting the Scriptural precepts, esteemed sacri- 


fice better than obedience. Hence arose the multiplica- 


tion of the monastie orders, of the Anchorites and would-be 
Saints, who, like Simeon Stylites, imagined that they attained 
superior sanctity by long years of self-maceration and seJf 
torture. Under their influence a Church dignity became 
a source of worldly emoluments, the name of a_ bishop 
associated with the ideas of wealth, arrogance and power, and 
two false theories obtained root in the Church, which were 
the source of most of the evils under which she groaned for 
centuries later; first, that it was an act of virtue to deceive 
and lie, when by that means the interest of the Church might 
be promoted; and, secondly, that errors in religion were 
punishable with civil penalties and corporal tortures, etc.* 

In the very height of its temporal prosperity the Church 
encountered the most terrible internal convulsion that it had 
as yet ever experienced. This was in the rise of Arianism. 
[t seems hardly possible that this heresy could have effected 
the great schism that history records, had not its principles 
been already disseminated in various torms among the Christ- 
ians of the Orient; and in fact something similar to them 
may be found in the heresies of the Gnostics and Manichans, 
and even of the early Ebionites. Though apparently striking 
at the very root of Christianity, it is certain that it found 
disciples among very many of the most eminent doctors of 
the Chureh —the learned and pious Eusebius, bishop ot Nico- 
media, and the first Church historian, among the number. 
Though emphatically condemned by the Council of Niece, and 


by the act of the Emperor in banishing Arius from Constanti- 


* Mosheim, Vol. I, p. 362 
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nople, it continued to thrive. Arius disseminated his doc- 
trines among the Goths and other barbarians, and it is unde- 
niable that the difference in faith inflamed the animosity which 
afterwards led them to the overthrow of Rome. Even in 
Constantinople he maintained sufficient influence to procure 
his recall and finally to make a convert of the Emperor him- 
self. Constantine, who, although professing the Christian 
faith, had deferred his baptism until his last hours, received 
the ordinance from an Arian bishop; and the sentence of de- 
privation passed at Nice was about to be revoked by a synod 
composed mainly of creatures of the Emperor, when the sud- 
den and horrible death of Arius, attributed by his friends to 
poison and by his opponents to miraculous interposition, saved 
the Church from this last humiliation. On the death of Con- 
stantine and the division of the Eastern and Western Em- 
pires, Constantius, Emperor of the East, favored the Arian 
faction, while the orthodox or Catholic faith was maintained 
by his brother Constans in the West. The same distinction 
was observed under the succeeding emperors Valentinian and 
Valens, when to all appearances Arianism had become the re- 
eognized creed of the Oriental Church; but the baptism of 
the Emperor Theodosius, and his edict depriving all the 
Arian bishops of their churches and reéstablishing the minis- 
ters of the orthodox faith, proved its death-blow; and after 
a supremacy of over sixty years it was confined to a small 
sect, though, as subsequent history shows, still sufficiently 
powerful to effect incalculable mischief. 

The division of the Empire in the early part of the fifth 
century was followed in the course of the same century by the 
total overthrow of the Empire of the West. The stronghold 
of the Church was now in Constantinople, throughout whose 
dominion Christianity was rigidly enforced, while in Western 


Europe it had to contend with many pagan rites and open 
idolatry. The disasters in the West emboldened the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople to assert his claim with more in- 
sistence ; and by a decree of the Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 
451, he was conceded the same rights and honors as the 


bishop of Rome,and the spiritual government of the provinces 
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of Asia, Thrace and Pontus. By the same Council the bishop 
of Jerusalem was made Patriarch of Palestine; but in spite 
of the distinction thus conferred upon him the Patriarch of 
Constantinople boldly asserted his spiritual authority, not 
only over the Church of Jerusalem, but also over those of 
Alexandria and Antioch.* The Oriental Church was at this 
period in a condition of high temporal prosperity. Since the 
fall of Rome the Eastern Empire esteemed itself the sole cus- 
todian of the civilization of the world, and its subjects even 
arrogated to themselves the exclusive title of Romans, desig- 
nating the inhabitants of ancient Rome by the contemptuous 
epithet, Latins. ‘The Church, under the special patronage of 
the Emperor, was laden with honors, wealth and distinction ; 
but it had no real independence,—and religion, at least among 
its chief dignitaries, had become a thing of naught. The very 
faith which it professed had become so impregnated with the 
disputatious philosophy of the Greeks and the mundane 
theories of the Persians, as hardly to be recognizable. The 
dignitaries of the Church, men possessed of considerable 
learning, exhausted their intellects in the discussion of ab- 
struse questions whose tendency was simply to deaden the 
affections and sap the faith, while the furious acrimony with 
which these discussions were conducted bade fair in many in- 
stances to dissolve the bonds of Christian brotherhood. The 
favorite questions in this and the following century were on 
the union of the divine and human natures in the Saviour. 
Towards the close of the fifth century Nestorius denounced 
the use of the epithet Theotokos, applied to the Virgin Mary, 
and taught that God, the Word, and the Man, Jesus Christ, 
were two different persons—though connected in a mysterious 
manner. This was in fact a revival of the old heresy of the 


Ebionites. Eutyches, on the other hand, asserted the identity 


not only of persons but natures; declaring that the divine 
and human nature were combined into one in the Saviour. 
Pelagius went still further and denied the existence of a 
human nature at all, and contended that the crucifixion was a 


* Mosheim, Vol. II, p. 28. 
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mere pageant or delusion, while another sect called the Patri- 
pussionists adopted the opposite theory and held that the 
sufferings of the Redemption were experienced by God the 
Father in His own person. All these heresies were suc- 
cessively condemned by the cecumenical synods; but it is a 
strange fact that while the Nestorians and Eutychians were 
banished from the empire and treated with the utmost severi- 


ty, the Pelagians were tolerated and even encouraged. The 


Nestorians and Eutychians, (or Monophysites as they were 


commonly ealled) expelled from the Empire, extended them- 
selves into Persia and the far East, where they made many con- 
verts. The numbers of the Church likewise received large 
accretions within the Empire; but these were too often super- 
ticial conversions. However, the external prosperity of the 
Church was now such that in the year A. D. 588, John the 
Faster, Patriarch of Constantinople, assembled a council in 
which he boldly assumed the title of cecumenical, or universal 
Bishop. 

The Oriental Church was now about to reap the fruits of 
the seed which she had so long been sowing. It is well- 
known that the seventh century witnessed the rise of a great 
man who was destined to overthrow the entire Christian 
dominion east of the Bosphorus; but it is not so generally 
remembered that his principal coadjutor and assistant in 
the composition of the creed which he promulgated, was a 
Christian monk—a member of one of those very heretical 
sects to which the philosophical and religious disputations 
of the Oriental Christians had given rise.* Large numbers 
of his converts accrued trom the heretical Christians who had 
taken refuge in Arabia; and as the Saracen armies pushed 
their conquests into the hitherto Christian regions of Syria 
and Armenia, they derived no little assistance from the vast 
bodies of Nestorians and Eutyechians who had fled from the 
persecutions of the Patriarch of Constantinople. For these 
two sects of Christians the Saracens manifested considerable 
comp! ICeNeY 5 and the toleration, and even the protection which 


* Prideaux’s Life of Mohammed, pp. 41, 44. 
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they received at their hands induced them readily to abet 
their hostilities against these oppressors of the orthodox faith. 
Another sect was now added which had grown out of an at- 
tempted compromise with the Eutychians. The members of 
this sect were willing to recognize the distinction between the 
divine and human natures; but they contended that both 
these natures were controlled by one will—that of the Divine 
essence. This was styled the sect of the Monothelites, which 
in the seventh century became very numerous ; but it was ex- 
communicated and anathematized by the Sixth C&cumenical 
Synod, and its members, driven abroad by persecution, were 
added to the abettors of the Arabian Prophet.* With these 
assistants the Saracens continued their ravages until the 
whole of Syria and much of Armenia and Mesopotamia had 
passed under their control; and when in the eighth century 
they were themselves called upon to withstand the attacks of 
the Turks from the North, little remained of the great Roman 
Empire in Asia beyond the limited precincts of Asia Minor. 

The dissensions in the Eastern Church continued to in- 
crease through the eighth century and were not unfrequently 
accompanied with bloodshed. One of the most envenomed 
of these arose about the year A. D. 726, when the Emperor, 
Leo Isauricus, issued an edict prohibiting the worship of 
images; and again in A. D. 754, when his son Constantine 
Copronymus assembled a council of three hundred and thirty- 
eight bishops who unanimously condemned not only their 
worship but even their use. The controversy on the subject of 
imaves had however raved tiercely for some vears prior to 
the first of their edicts. In A. D. 712, the Emperor, Philip 
Bardanes, had caused a picture representing the Sixth C£en- 
menical Synod to be pulled down from its place in St. Sophia, 
and ordered all images and pictures to be removed from the 


churches. In proportion as the populace had lost the true 


*A great number of these Monothelites took refuge in the mountain 
ranges of Libanus and Anti-Libanus, where they formed the sect of the 
Maronites, and were active allies of the Saracens. These Maronites re- 
mained Monothelites until A. D. 1182, when they joined the Church of 


Rome. 
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sense of religion they continued superstitiously attached to 
every relic of Paganism, and a tumult ensued which ended in 
the deposition of Bardanes. Leo, as we have seen, proved 
equally antagonistic to the worship of images, and at the 
time of his edict directed the removal of everything 
of the kind, and of all pictures except such as represented 
the Crucifixion. The dignitaries of the Eastern Church 
having denounced the worship of images, the Roman Pontiff 
at once declared most strongly in its favor. A civil war 
broke out in the Archipelago, which the Western authorities 
secretly fostered. The Italian powers of the Empire openly 
rebelled and massacred the Emperor’s deputies and officers. 
Leo revenged himself by degrading the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and having all the images publicly burned, 
besides punishing those who used them. By the time of the 
accession of Constantine the Oriental bishops had, as we have 
seen, become sufficiently subservient to sustain him unani- 
mously in the abolition of images. But the populace, stimu- 
lated by Italian influence, were still refractory ; and in the 
tumults and seditions which ensued, the kings of the Lombards 
interfered and managed to become masters of the Grecian 
provinces in Italy which were subject to the Exarch at Ravenna. 
These were ultimately attached by Pepin to the See of Rome, 
and formed part of its temporal jurisdiction. The Grecian 
Emperors retaliated by confiscating the treasures and lands of 
the Church in Sicily, Calabria and Apalia, and also the pro- 
vinces and Churches in Illy ricum which they subjected to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople.* A truce was subsequently ef- 
fected on the murder of Constantine and the usurpation of the 
impious Irene. Anxious to strengthen her hands by every 
means in her power she established an alliance with the Pope, 
and in A. D. 780, assembled a council at Nice, in Bithynia, 
where the acts of the Council of Constantinople were express- 
ly annulled, and the use and worship of images formally 
recognized, On the deposition and banishment of Irene, the 
conflict broke out anew. The advocates of images were styled 


Iconodouli or Iconolatriz ; their opponents, Iconoclastee and 
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Iconomachi. With these disputes was absurdly combined a 
discussion as to the procession of the Holy Spirit. The, Greek 
Iconoclasts denounced the Western Church as idolatrous ; the 
Latins retorted with the accusation that the Greeks virtually 
denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost in omitting from their 
creed the word “p//ogue” recognizing the doctrine of the 
procession from both the tirst and second persons ot the Trin- 
ity. The Greeks replied that the * nliog Me * formed no part 
of the original Nicene Creed, but was a spurious interpolation 
made by the Latin Church. It will be seen that the dispute 
Was more about words than doctrines: but it served to inflame 
the passions of both contestants and accelerate the ultimate 
schism between the Churches. It is characteristic that while 
the Greek Church remained firm on the subject of the fli 
oque, she, in A. D. 879, entirely yielded the point as to image 
worship, and held a couneil which reéstablished the sanctity 
of images. With such joy was this received that the Greek 
Church established a festival in honor of the decision, which 
is maintained by them to this day and styled the Feast of Or- 
thodoxy.* 

In the ninth century the losses of the Oriental Church in 
Asia were partially compensated by its extension in Europe, 
through the conversion of the Sclavonian inhabitants of Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia by the efforts of Saints Cyril and Metho- 
dius, sent for the purpose by the Empress Theodora. This 
Empress has been made the subject of indefinite scandal on 
no better authority, however, than that of Procopius but her 
efforts in behalf of Christianity are deserving of all praise. 
So effectual were the teachings of the missionaries that all the 
efforts of Charlemagne to reduce the people of these provinces 
into obedience to Rome were ineffectual, and in A. D. 867, 
the Sclavonians and Dalmatians sent an embassy to Constan- 
tinople to announce their intention of submitting to the juris- 
diction of the empire, and of embracing the Christian religion. 
Accordingly Grecian doctors were sent to teach and baptize 
them in the reign of Basileus the Macedonian.+ 

The reign of this same emperor witnessed another con- 


* Mosheim, Vol. III, p. 335. + Constantine Porphorygenitus. 
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version of a power which, though at that time regarded as 
comparatively insignificant, was destined ultimately to become 
the main bulwark of Oriental Christianity. The Grand Duke 
of Russia had declared war against the Emperor and had 
levied an army at Kioff whence he was preparing to descend 
upon Constantinople; when, whether converted by miraculous 


interposition, as some claimed, or induced by presents and 


promises, which is the more probable, he suddenly relinquished 


his design, embraced Christianity and received an Archbishop 
sent by the Patriarch Ignatius. The Emperor and Patriarch 
undoubtedly appreciated the necessity of extending their do- 
minion in Europe to replace what they were rapidly and stead- 
ily losing in Asia; for the Saracens had now overrun nearly 
all the Roman possessions on that continent besides threatening 
the southern portion of Europe itself. A prodigious number 
of Christians, orthodox as well as heretics, had embraced the 
faith of Mohammed to be secure in the peaceful enjoyment of 
their possessions,* and the destiny of the Queen of the Bos- 
phorus herself already appeared to tremble in the balance. 
Although the Eastern Empire had, until this period, es- 
caped the terrible convulsions which had overthrown that of 
the West, vet even here literature had for a long time steadily 
declined. The Patriarchs of the East, to their credit be it 
spoken, now availed themselves of their position and influence 
to attract a number of learned men to the imperial 
city, and thus prevent the threatened extinction of letters. It 
was by their efforts that during the dark ages of Europe, the 
wisdom of the past was preserved in Constantinople. One of 
the most eminent of the Patriarchs to whom this was due was 
Photius, the learned Patriarch who directed the Eastern 
Church under the Emperors Theophilus and Michael II. Ile 
was aided by Leo, bishop of Thessalonica, and under their 
united efforts the ninth century witnessed a revival of learn- 
ing which even extended its influence among the Saracens, who 
carefully fostered the literary culture of the regions which 
they had conquered,+ In other respects the state of the 


Mosheim, Vol. III, p. 282. + Jbid., Vol. Il, p. 286 
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Church under this Patriarch was melancholy to contemplate. 
Corruption now reigned supreme; also discord, conspiracies 
and other abuses—especially in the election of the Patriarch 
which depended entirely on the favor of the Emperor and 
could at any time be annulled by an imperial decree.* It was 
in this respect that the state of the Eastern Church was so 
much more fatally diseased than that in the West, where the 
emperors had been deprived of all ecclesiastical authority, and 
the Church, through all the dark cloud of superstition and 
ignorance that obscured her lustre, still continued to maintain 
a tirm hold on the hearts of the people.t 

This very Patriarch, Photius, notwithstanding his valuable 
services to the cause of learning, was himself the occasion of one 


of the most scandalousdissensions between the Eastern and W est- 
ern Churches. In A. D. 858, he was appointed Patriarch in the 
place of Ignatius by the Emperor Michael, whose action was 
sustained by a council of the Eastern Church. The deposed 


Patriarch appealed to Rome. His appeal was sustained by 


Pope Nicolas I, who, in A. D. 862, excommunicated Photius. 
The Patriarch set at naught the action of the Pope and excom- 
municated him in return, and not only maintained his hold of 
the Italian provinces which Ignatius had consented to cede, 
but added to his See Bulgaria, which had only three years pre- 
viously accepted the jurisdiction of the Roman Church. The 
dispute continued until the accession of Basil, who, so far 
complied with the demands of the Roman Pontiff as to rein- 
state Ignatius in his dignity, and formally degrade Photius, 
but continued to maintain possession of Bulgaria as an append- 
age to the Oriental See. On the death of Ignatius, A. D. 87s, 
Photius was recalled to the Patriarchate, and John VIIT, who 
was then Pope, expressed his willingness to accede to his rein- 
statement if Bulgaria were restored to the See of Rome. 
Accordingly, in A. D. 879, Pope John sent a legate to 
Constantinople who formally recognized Photius as Patri- 
arch of the Greek Church; but a demand by him for 
the cession of Bulgaria was haughtily rejected by the 


* Agobardus, Sec. xiii, p. 137. + Mosheim, Vol. III, p. 318. 
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Patriarch who refused to be bound by any arrangement to 
which he was not a party. The legate indignantly withdrew 
his recognition, and a fresh excommunication was thundered 
from the Vatican at the Grecian Patriarch, and in fact, at the 
whole Greek Chureh.* Photius not only laughed at this sen- 
tence but so far ignored the sacred character of an ambassador 
as to cast the legate Maximus into prison. This legate after- 
wards himself became Pope and his first act was to repeat the 
sentence of excommunication with the most bitter anathemas 
against the Patriarch who had treated his office with contumely. 

In A. D. S86, Photius was once more degraded by the 
Emperor Leo, and confined in an Armenian monastery where he 
died A. D. 891. The schism between the churches might now, 
it would seem, have been set at rest; but the incensed Roman 
Pontiff would be content with nothing less than the degradation 
of all bishops and priests ordained by Photius. On the refusal 
of the Greek Church to concede the demand, the schism between 
the Churches became irreparable. 

While the Oriental Church was thus occupying its time 
with perpetual contentions with its Western rival, heresy was 
rapidly propagating itself within its own domains. The Nes- 
torians and Eutychians were increasing their numbers under 
the protection of the Saracens, and eventually brought into 
one or the other of their sects all the Christians in the conquer- 


ed territories who had not adopted the religion of the conque- 


rors. but a more dangerous adversary to the Church arose in 
the Paulicians. These were a branch of the Manichzan here- 
tics residing in Armenia, who had fora long time been the object 
ot persecution, but under the Emperor Nicephorus had heen 
restored to their privileges and religious liberty + Under 
Michael ¢ aropalatus, and Leo, the Armenian, the persecution 
broke out afresh, and all who were caught and refused to ab- 
jure their faith were subjected to capital punishment. They 
rebelled and massacred the bishop of Neo-( ‘esare, and the elm- 
peror, magistrates and judges. They then took refuge with the 
Saracens,* but after atime, thinking that the indignation against 


* Le Ouien Vol. I p. 103 + Cedrenus, Vol. II, p. iSO). t Photius, 8 
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them had subsided, returned to their homes. Immediately on 
their return a fresh edict was issued against them by the Em- 
press Theodora, and over one hundred thousand of them put to 
death in the most barbarous manner. Those who escaped fled 
to the Saracens where they were hospitably received, and built 
for themselves a city which they called Tiberia. Infuriated 
with their persecutors, they promptly made a league with 
the Saracens, and for the remainder of the century, urged 
a bloody warfare against the Greek Empire and the Christian 
Church.* Such, in fact, was the character of their heresy 
that they hardly deserved to be styled Christians at all. They 
believed in the doctrine of ad MIUrgos : refused to celebrate 
the Eucharist ; contemned the cross; rejected the old Testa- 
ment; and excluded presbyters and elders from the ad- 
ministrations of the Church. Still, even in banishment, they 
contrived to spread their pernicious doctrines not only through 
the East but even in Bulgaria; and the Christian Church 
might well feel itself surrounded on all sides by enemies. 

The contlict between the Greeks and Paulicians continued 
to harass the Eastern Church until the twelfth century. It is 
mentioned by Anna Comnena, in her great historical work,+ 
and elicited the efforts of the emperor, Alexius Comnenus, for 
the reclamation of the heretical sect;+ but this failing, the 


=? 


Paulicians finally took refuge in Europe where they were 
afterwards known as the Albigenses. 

While these disputes were raging between the orthodox 
Churches, the Nestorians were rapidly extending their form of 
Christianity into territories hitherto unconverted. <A large 


body of them had introduced their faith into the regions of 
Tartary and obtained so much power that in the tenth century 
their Church was formally recognized and established in Koreit, 
one of the most easterly provinces. The first bishop of this 
province had, prior to his consecration, been familiarly known 
as presbyter, which was abbreviated into Prester, John, and 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction which he had established continued 


+ Alexiados, L. v, p. LOX. 
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for upwards of two centuries, and was a subject of western 
fable for a much longer period. The orthodox faith was also 
extended by the complete conversion of Russia, whose reception 
of Christianity in the preceding century had been only partial. 
In A. D. 961, Wladimir, Grand Duke of Russia, obtained the 
hand of Anna, sister of the Emperor Basileus I, in marriage ; 
and in A. D. 987, received Christian baptism with the name 
of Basileus. All his subjects followed his example, and to this 
day Basileus and the Grand Duchess Anna are regarded by the 


Russians as saints, and their tomb at Kioff is held in especial 


veneration. Christianity was still further extended in this 
century by the conversion of Gylas,a Turkish chief, and his 
subjects. Sarolta, the daughter of Gylas, married Geysa, chief 
of Ilungary, and under her and her son Stephen this region 
was also added to the list of Christian territories. 

The idea of a crusade to recover the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Saracens had been started in this century by Pope Sylvester 
I], but it was not carried into effect until nearly a century later, 
when Peter the Hermit. in A. D. 1003, assembled the first 
great army which was intended to march on Jerusalem. The 
story of the Crusades belongs properly to the history of Europe. 
It is certain that no real sympathy was felt for the movement 
by the Oriental Christians, and that although they had them- 
selves suffered severely from the inroads of the Saracens, their 
resentment towards that nation vielded in intensity to their 
aversion to the Christians of the West. The Greeks despised 
the European Christians, both Franks and Latins, as barbarians, 
and hated them on account of the claim to supreme ecclesias- 
tical authority asserted by the Church of Rome. To the half- 
trained hordes who accompanied Peter the Ilermit they ren- 
dered no assistance whatever, but on the contrary frequently 
attacked them in disguise, and openly rejoiced when a pyramid 
of their bones arose in the desert to mark the sad result of their 
expedition. To the army of Christian knights and princes 
v. ho took their route through Constantinople, it was necessary 
however to extend a reluctant hand of followship and Alexius 
Comnenus, the reigning emperor, made great show of welcom- 


ing them and of affording them a free passage through his 
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dominions. There can be littke doubt however, that he privately 
allowed every obstacle to be put in their way. 

The title of Prester John which had been assumed by the 
bishops of Koreit was borne after his death by each of his 
successors; and in the twelfth century the then Prester John, 
whose true name was Ungchan, achieved the conquest of the 
portion of Tartary bordering on Kathay or China, and became 
its king. The glowing accounts which he wrote of his king- 
dom in a missive to the Pope created an unprecedented sensa- 
tion in the West; and the unexampled magnificence of Prester 
John’s court was a favorite tradition among the people of 
Europe, not only after the annihilation of his dominion by 
Genghiz Khan, which occurred in the same century, but 
after its very locality had become a matter of uncertainty. With 
the conquest of Genghiz Khan, in A. D. 1187, Christianity dis- 
appeared from eastern Asia, although for a short period after- 
wards it maintained a lingering existence in Tangut, Prester 
John’s capital. This same year witnessed the reconquest of 
Jerusalem, where a Christian government had been maintained 
since the time of Godfrey of Bouillon, owning fealty to the 
Latin Church, which may partially account for the antagonism 
of the Greeks. When first threatened in A. D. 1146 and 
endangered by the Saracen conquest of Edessa, a second eru- 
sade had been organized for its relief headed by Conrad III 
of Germany, and Louis VII of France; but most of their forces 
perished, partly by the perfidy of the Greeks. The conquest 
of Jerusalem was followed by that of the Saracen emperor in 
A. D. 1214, and with that conquest began the formation of a 
new empire which was destined to prove a more deadly foe to 
Christianity than that of the Saracens themselves. 

The Oriental Church does not appear even at this crisis to 
have been aware of its danger, which could have been averted 
only by a determination on the part of the Christians to ignore 


all doctrinal differences and unite to oppose a common bul- 


wark to the encroachments of the advancing enemy. The 
imperial house of the Comneni and the Patriarchs exerted 
themselves vigorously to keep alive the learning which was 
elsewhere dying or dead ; but they still wasted the time and 
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exhausted the strength of the Church in futile controversies, 
not only with the western doctors, but among themselves. 
One of the controversies in vogue at the time was: “ In what 
way it was or might be aftirmed that an incarnate God was at 
the same time the offerer and the oblation?”* When the 
Emperor, Emanuel Comnenus, finally endorsed the popular 
notion on the subject, many eminent men who had committed 
themselves to the contrary view were at once deprived both of 
honors and employments.+ In like manner, when the Patri- 
arch, with the Emperor's sanction, had promulgated his own 
exposition of the test, “* My Father is greater than I,” capital 
punishment was forthwith awarded to all who presumed to 
differ from it.t The Emperor Andronicus wisely prohibited 
these useless and mischievous speculations. An act, however, 
which manifested the childishness which now characterized the 
doctors of the Oriental Church, was the formal anathema of the 
(rod of Mohammed, whom the doctors insisted to be described in 
the Koran as a slid sph re. This absurd misrepresentation of 
a passage in the Koran was entirely ineffectual as far as its 
purpose was concerned, and only subjected the Christians to 
the ridicule of the Moslems. 

In A. D. 1271, a temporary reconciliation was effected 
between the Eastern and Western Churches, which was, how- 
ever, repudiated in A. D. 1284, by the Emperor Andronicus. 
This last division Was soon rendered irreconcilable by an act 
of violence on the part of the Latin Christians, for which it is 
difficult to tind an excuse. In A. D. 1293, the French and 
Venetians, under pretence of a erusade, sailed for Constanti- 
nople, which they took by storm, and replaced on the throne 
Is Ww Angelus, whe had heen expelled by his brother Alexius. 
In the following vear Isaac and his son were killed in a 
sedition, whose leader, Alexius Ducas, was placed on the 
throne. The chiefs of the crusade again seized ¢ ‘onstantinople, 
expelled Ducas, and elected Baldwin, Count of Flanders, to the 
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imperial seat. This high-handed measure naturally incensed 


the Greeks, who refused to acknowledge any emperor but of 


their own choice, and elected Theodore Lasecaris, who held his 
imperial Court at Nice in Bithynia. The usurpation of the 
Latins was not of long duration, for in A. D. 1295, Michael 
Palwologus, the successor of Theodore, recovered Constanti- 
nople and compelled Baldwin to flee into Italy. Thus ended the 
usurpation; but the utter disunion thereby effected between 
the Greek and Latin Christians was destined to bear fruits in 


the succeeding centuries proving fatal to one of the antagonists 


and seriously endangering its rival. 

In the fourteenth century Timur Beg, or Tamerlane, ap- 
peared with a swarm of Tartars and waged fierce war against 
Christianity in every shape and in every place. But the 
Eastern Church, with the fatuity which appeared to presage 
its decline, paid little heed to these warnings but continued to 
occupy itself with religious controversies. Among the ex- 
travagant associations of mysticism which existed at this 
period, was a sect known as the Hesychists, or Quietists, who 
had formed an assemblage on Mount Athos for the purpose 
of “ eestatic contemplation.” The doctrine of these Quietists 
was that the perfection of religion could be attained only by 
absolute abstractions from all human sentiments and a spirit- 
ual communion with Deity, by means of a celestial light 
concealed in the deepest recesses of the mind. Accordingly, 
they were accustomed to sit for hours each day motionless, with 
their eyes tixed on their abdomens, at a point in the region of 
the navel. During this period of contemplation they pretended 
that a divine light issued from the navel and revealed to them 
the secrets of the Deity. 

A progress through the Oriental Churches was undertaken 
about this period by Barlaam, Bishop of Calabria. On his 
arrival at Mount Athos he took occasion severely to repre- 
hend the extravagance of these fanatics whom he contemp- 
tuously designated as oumadoy-vyor, or navel-souled. It would 
seem as if no sane person could have differed from him; but 
strange as it may appear, Gregory Palamas, bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, defended their cause with zeal, and in A. D. 1341, in- 
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duced the Emperor Andronicus to call a council at Constanti- 
nople by which Barlaam was condemned and obliged to return 
to Italy. The contest was, however, renewed by another 
bishop, Gregory Acondynus, who espoused the cause of Bar- 
laam, and in opposition to Palamas denied that the Deity 
dwelt in an eternal light distinct from this essence, and that 
such a light Was seen by the disciples on Mount Tabor. The 
Quietists, or Umbilicarians, were now forgotten and the dispute 
raged concerning the character of the light seen on Mount 
Tabor, and the nature and essence of the Deity. Palamas 
maintained that God was encircled with an eternal light which 
was His energy, or operation, and distinct from His essence ; and 
that divine operations were distinct from the divine substance. 
Barlaam and Acondynus on the contrary contended that the 
properties of the Deity were not different from the essence ; 
and that there was really no distinction between His essence 
and [lis attributes. This dispute raged with as much fury 
as that between the Nominalists and Realists in the West. 
A second council, held A. D. 1357, condemned Acondynus, 
and passed severe decrees against the Barlaamites.* In this 
council, the Oriental Church may be said to have incorporated 
with its doctrines an essential element of the Brahministic 
theology. 

In these miserable squabbles Christianity in the East was 
rapidly approaching the end of its career. It was already exX- 
tinguished throughout Central Asia except in Kathay, or China, 
where some remnants of the faith still existed, to whom the 
Nestorian Pontiff in Chaldea sent out some missionaries with 
the authority of Bishops. Even these have long since dis- 
appeared, and the only trace of their existence now to be 
found is in some peculiar features of the Buddhists in those 
regions which bear evidence of a Christian origin. 

The Eastern Empire was now so weakened by the assaults 
of the Turks who had reduced the whole of Christian Asia 
and the Southern Sclavonic provinces in Europe, that it was 
induced to appeal to the Western Powers for aid, and in that dire 
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extremity made overtures for a reconciliation between the 
Churches. But the Roman Church was now in the plenitude 
of her power, and haughtily refused to accept any terms with- 
out the recognition by the Greeks of her doctrines of the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, purgatory, the use of unleavened 
bread at the Eucharist and the supremacy of the Pope. The 
Greek Church was now so enfeebled that she was ready to 
concede all these points except the last, but Mark, bishop of 
Ephesus, remained firm and refused the last concession ; 
whereupon the Church of Rome indignantly turned away and 
allowed her sister Church to perish unaided. 

The final blow fell in A. D. 1453, when Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks, one part by force, the other by capi- 
tulation. In the first portion Christianity was immediately 
abolished ; in the other it was allowed to exist but under re- 
strictions which were steadily increased.* The outward form 
of the Christian Church was not changed or destroyed; but 
its lustre was eclipsed, its strength undermined, and its organi- 
zation reduced to a mere shadow. 

In reviewing the history of Oriental Christianity, it must 
be clear that its fall was in a great measure owing to defects 
which had become inherent in its organization. That it had 
lost its hold on the affections of the people is manifest from 
the facility with which so many of them apostatized to the re- 
ligion of their conquerors; and how completely it had aban- 
doned the spirit of its Founder appears from the futile con- 
troversies in which it wasted ages, the subservient manner in 
which it obeyed the dictates of unprincipled emperors and the 
atrocious cruelties with which its own hands were sullied. 
There can be no doubt that its chief evils grew out of its tem- 
poral prosperity. In the West, where the Empire was shat- 
tered, and the Church foreed to deal with barbarians over 
whom she could exercise only spiritual control, she maintained 
of necessity her purely spiritual character; and being, for a 
long time at least, altogether detached from the temporal au- 
thority, inspired the same passionate venerations in her bar- 
barian converts which in their days of heathenism, they had 
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felt for their own priests. Hence through all the night of 
superstition which so long shrouded the Western Church, the 
spirit of religion always maintained its sway. Without seek- 


ing to excuse or palliate the many errors into which the West- 


ern Church fell, we cannot but recognize the existence of this 
spirit which preserved its utility through the darkest period. 
In the Eastern Church this was unfortunately wanting. At 
once the favorite and the tool of princes, continually gathering 


into its field nominal members who had no thought of abandon- 
ing their ancient Paganism except in appearance, tainted with 
the pernicious philosophies of Asia and Egypt, it is not strange 
that it eventually becamea mere political element having aname 
that liveth while it is dead. When Christianity vanished 
from the East it was because its time had come. Still we 
should not forget that in its day it did great service to the 
cause both of truth and learning; that but for its fostering 
care, in conjunction with the apostles of Islamism, the 
literature which survived the darkness of the Middle Ages 
would never have been preserved, and in fact that it was 
to the learned minds which, when driven from Constantinople 
took refuge in the West, that Europe is indebted for the com- 
mencement of her present enlightenment.* 


ount ofthe present sfatus of the Greek Church in the Turkish 


and in those territories where it yet prevails, as well as of its 


of ritual, &c., must be reserved for a future number. 
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Arr. V.—1. Jlarriet Martineaw’s A utobiography, with 
Memorials. Edited by Marta Weston CHapMan. 2 
volumes. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1577. 


Tue literary event of the year is the publication of Miss 
Martineau’s Autobiography. Of the many valuable books 
that have appeared during the year, none in English, has ex- 
cited so much literary and other interest, or will, we believe, 
be so widely and appreciatively read. 

The literary friends of this distinguished woman were 
aware of the existence of the story of her life long before her 
decease, for it was written nearly twenty years before that 
event; but the rest of mankind were kept in ignorance of it, 
and judging from the character of the work and the criticism 
it has received, were not altogether prepared for it. The work 
is, in every respect, wholly in keeping with the character of the 
woman whose life it delineates with such interesting particu- 
larity and faithfulness. She could not have been unmindful 
of the reception her work would probably meet with among 
her old adversaries, political and religious, in England. She 
had been accustomed to calumny and detraction while living ; 
why should she be influenced by the fear of it when dead ¢ 
The Autobiography is the product of her mature years; 
written with care and deliberation in the midst of the 
prominent scenes she describes; and bears abundant in- 
ternal evidence of having been written with a single eye to 
the truth. And while the author’s judgment of men and 
women may have been biased now and then by causes which 
bias the judgments of other people; while her volumes may 
show an occasional want of taste, and possess a strong flavor 
of self-sufficiency—not to say egotism, qualities excusable in 
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autobiography—we cannot but sympathize with her frank, 
outspoken comments and criticisms, wishing that more people 
were like her in that regard, and giving credence to her 
statements of fact and circumstance, the Quarterly Review 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The timeliness and forethought so characteristic of Miss 
Martineau in the management of her affairs, of whatever 
nature, were never more happily shown than in her arrange- 
ments for the publication of this her last, and in some respects, 
most important work. There was generally a kind of presci- 
ence, so to speak, in her judgment, which was conspicuous in 
her undertakings and brought to fruition her plans. As it was 
with her other literary enterprises so it was with the Aw- 
tobiography : She was possessed with the idea of writing it, 
and felt that she must write it, too, at the time she did,—in 
the fullness of her powers, and under circumstances in which 
there was a reasonable probability that her course was run— 
her life-task finished. For several years previously she had had 
repeated warnings of something at fault with her heart ; and 
now, at the age of fifty-two, there were evident premonitions 
of the failure of her sight, there being frequently recurring 
attacks of imperfect vision, technically, metamorphopsia, 
symptomatic of serious lesion of the retinal tissue. It was this 
symptom that induced her to consult a physician and ascertain 
precisely what her prospects for work and life were. Here, 
too, the forecast of her mind was most conspicuous. [lad she 
delayed, it had been fatal, if not to the work itself, at least to 
the rare quality which it now possesses. 

In perfecting arrangements for the publication of the Awto- 
biography, after her decease, for that was her plan, her wisdom 
was equally manifest, both in the plan itself and in the choice 
of editor and publishers. The lady, Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, 


to whom she devolved the tinal details of the publication, par- 


ticularly of the Memorial volume, has amply justified the 
wisdom of her friend’s selection; the good taste and judicious 
use of the materials for it, her sensible and appreciative words, 
and the almost faultless typography of the volumes, showing an 
affectionate interest in and fitness for her task. The editor 
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has been freely—if not rudely—criticised, justly and otherwise. 
This was to have been expected. Her severest critic must con- 
fess, however, that she has executed her delicate task in a manner 
—praises excepted—that would have received the approbation 
of Miss Martineau. Of Mrs. Chapman, then, it must be said: 
She has been faithful to her trust. If Miss Martineau shared 
in the fame of M. Comte’s PA ‘losoph ie Positive, in trans- 
lating it, as the latter averred, Mrs. Chapman cannot but 
partake with her friend whatever of literary fame shall accrue 
to the A utobiography of Harriet Martineau. 


The life of an individual who has fulfilled his ideal pur- 


pose, and thus justified the wisdom of Providence in his cre- 
ation, is a study too profitable to be ignored or passed lightly 
over. Unhappily for humanity such lives are rare in the his- 
tory of the race. For one who attains the stature of a perfect 
man or woman, who pushes up into the clear air and com- 
manding heights of pure reason, there are millions who barely 
reach the average level of the multitude. Harriet Martineau 
was an exception to the multitude. Her altitude was higher 
than that which the average attains, and her vision was corre- 
spondingly clearer; for the medium through which her obser- 
vations were made was unmixed with the clouds of doubt and 
skepticism which involve the ordinary plane of observation. 
She was, therefore, eminently qualified to teach ; and we may 
rightly interpret her evident anxiety to set before the world 
the true history of her career as partaking less of the love of 
fame or of personal vanity than a commendable desire to be 
of service to her kind. 

The high intellectual standing which we thus concede to Miss 
Martineau will meet with little dissent in intelligent circles. 
While we do not rate her a genius, she was even more than a 
genius—she was a woman. She had character, and character 
is greater than gerius. In point of genius she was inferior 
to many women of her time—to Charlotte Bronté, or George 
Sand. Many of her contemporaries were superior to her in 
literature, politics and religion; in finesse, diplomacy and 
statecraft; in wit, brilliancy and imagination; the power to 
please, to control men or parties, and to win the multitude. 
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These gifts are peculiar to genius, and entered not into her com- 
position. Her forte lay in philosophy, versatility, strength of 
conviction, and loyalty to what she conceived to be truth and 
duty—in those qualities of heart and mind which give char- 
acter to an individual. In these qualities Harriet Martineau 
was not inferior to any woman of the nineteenth century. 
Her pronounced antagonism to the current opinions of her 
day ; her independence of much that is merely conventional in 
forms of speech, social and religious customs, but which is 
all the more fixed and ineradicable on that account, brought 
her continually into conflict with many worthy people whose 
prejudices are stronger than their charity, and who are ren- 
dered thereby incapable of appreciating the amplitude of 
a mind like hers. One must sympathize in order to appre- 
ciate; and when sympathy is wanting there is likely to be a bias 
which distorts or impairs the perception and leads to defective 
judgments. One does not like to confess that one’s judgment 
of men and things is influenced by these causes. It is evi- 
dence of weakness which one would fain conceal from oneself, 
even, while one knows it is true of everybody else. Be that 
as it may, our author was really understood but by few and 
suffered detraction from many, who were thus constitutionally 
debarred from entering into sympathy with her aims and 
objects, much less her religious and philosophical opinions. 
Believers in a divinity which shapes the course of indi- 
vidual destinies, regardless of finite wills, will find much in 
the life of Miss Martineau to confirm them in such a belief. 


The idea, of course, is not hers. It is, in fact, entirely incon- 


sistent with her views of Providence, and at variance with 
those fundamental principles of philosophy in which she took 
so much delight, and which was the solace of her later years. 
In the first place, her school advantages were altogether too 
limited to justify the literary career to which she aspired. It 
appears from her own account that her school training con- 
sisted of home lessons in the rudiments of English and Latin ; 
a two years’ course with a Mr. Berry, which abruptly termina- 
ted at the age of thirteen; and a vear or two at boarding- 


school, which ended at the age of seventeen. She describes 


= 
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herself as a sickly, ill-tempered, suffering child, with a strong 
love of sympathy, which, however, she did not get; intensely 
emotional, with a bias to melancholy and religious meditations. 
She was thoughtful and inquiring, a voracious reader, and 
quick in memorizing, but so sensitive as to be wretched, and 
so morose as to make everybody around her ill at ease. 

At the age of fifteen she was sent away to school, as 
before stated, chiefly because she was not a desirable child 
to have at home. There she made some progress in language 
and English literature, literary composition, ete.; but in the 
midst of her course of study, her father, a respectable manu- 
facturer, failed in business, and finally died, and she, at the 
ave of seventeen, was withdrawn from school and compelled 


to seek some means of helping her family and earning her 
own bread. Not long after this unhappy period of her life 
she made bold to write an essay for the Month/y Repository. 
To her delight and surprise the essay was promptly accepted 


and published, and the young literary aspirant encouraged to 
continue her contributions, which were always welcome and 
moderately remunerative. And later, an occasion was im- 
proved to compete for three prize essays on religious topics, 
all of which she won. She was now well into young woman- 
hood and ambitious to be useful. She felt she had a mission 
and must fulfil it. Animated with that idea she conceived 
a project of writing a few tales on /olitical Economy, a 
subject which excited a good deal of public interest in England 
at that time. In this undertaking she succeeded beyond her 
most sanguine expectation, The country was passing through 
one of those industrial crises which have long been chronic 
in England, despite its eminent economical writers; and the 
intelligent reading public seized with avidity upon any treat- 
ment of the subject likely to show them a way out of their 
troubles. The Pol/tiecal Keonomy Series, therefore, had a 
large sale, remunerated both publisher and writer, and was the 
means, happily, of bringing the latter into public prominence 
and fairly launching her on a career as remarkable in results 
as it was brilliant in conception. 


The experience of our author in getting a publisher for this 
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her first literary venture of consequence, is worth transcribing. 
She had pleaded the cause of her work—and one can well believe 
with eloquence — with one publisher after another, and 
each after the other pleaded the same objections: “* The publie 
excitement about the Reform Bill and the cholera. They 
dared not venture.” At last she found a half-willing ear to 
her plans in the person of Mr. Charles Fox. This gentleman 
had agreed to take up the enterprise, but had grown suddenly 
lukewarm and, at the last moment, was disposed to abandon it 
altogether. We quote the final interview she had with him 
just previous to putting the work to press: 


“T found Mr. Fox in a mood as gloomy as the day. He had 
seen Mr. James Mill, who had assured him that my method of 
exemplification could not possibly succeed. * * * * * 
He started a multitude of objections, feared everything and hoped 
nothing. Isaw, with anguish and no little resentment, my last 
poor chance slipping from me. I commanded myself while in 
his presence. ‘The occasion was too serious to be misused. | 
said to him, ‘I see you have taken fright. If you wish that your 
brother should draw back, say so mow. There is the advertise- 
ment. Make up your mind before it goes to press.’ He replied, 
*] do not wish altogether to draw back.’ ‘Yes, you do,’ said I; 
‘and I had rather you would say so at once. But I tell you this: 
the people want this book and they s/a// have it.’ ‘I know that 
is your intention,’ he replied; ‘ but I do own I do not see how it 
is to come to pass.’ ‘Nor I; but it sha//. So, say that you have 
done with it, and I will find other means.’ ‘I tell you, I do not 
wish altogether to draw out of it; but I cannot think of my 
brother going on without decisive success at the outset.’ ‘ What 
do you mean, precisely?” ‘I mean that he withdraws at the end of 
two numbers, unless the success of the work is secured in a 
fortnight.’ * What do you mean by success being secured?’ ‘ You 
must sell a thousand in a fortnight.” * ‘That was his ultimatum. 


ot 
* 


Notwithstanding the discouraging terms and conditions 
which were thus finally imposed upon her, and certain that the 
sale of the first number of her work would not reach a thousand 
copies the first fortnight, no alternative was presented, and 
she concluded to accept them. The state of her mind during 
the following night is well portrayed and will tind a sym- 
pathizing heart in many a struggling author: 

“| set out to walk the four miles and a half to the Brewery. I 
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could not afford to ride, more or less; but, weary already, I now 
felt almost too ill to walk at all. On the road, not far from Shore- 
ditch, I became too giddy to stand without support; and I leaned 
over some dirty palings, pretending to look at a cabbage bed, but 
saying to myself, as I stood with closed eyes, ‘My book will do 
yet.” I moved on as soon as I could, apprehending that the 
passers-by took me to be drunk; but the pavement swam before 
my eyes so that I was glad enough to get to the Brewery. I tried 
to eat some dinner; but the vast rooms, the plate and the 
liveried servant were too touching a contrast to my present 
condition; and I was glad to go to work, to drown my disappoint- 
ment ina flow of ideas. Perhaps the piece of work that I did 
may show that I succeded. I wrote the Preface to my ///ustrations 
of Political Economy that evening; and | hardly think that any 
one would discover from it that I had that day sunk to the 
lowest point of discouragement about my scheme. At eleven 
o’clock I sent the servants to bed. I finished the Preface just 
after the Brewery clock had struck two. I was chilly and hungry; 
the lamp burned low, and the fire was small. I know it would 
not do to go to bed, to dream over again the bitter disappoint- 
ment of the morning. I began now, at last, to doubt whether 
my work would ever see the light. I thought of the multitudes 
who needed it—and esper ially of the poor—to assist them in 
managing their own welfare. I thought too of my own conscious 
power of doing this very thing. * * * * As the fire crum- 
bled, I put it together till nothing but dust and ashes remained ; 
and when the lamp went out, I lighted the chamber candle; but 
at last it was necessary to go to bed; and at four o'clock I went, 
after crying for two hours, with my feet on the fender. I cried in 
bed till six, when I fell asleep; but I was at the breakfast-table 
by half-past eight, and ready for the work of the day.’’* 


The Series was, as we have said, entirely successful. 
sefore the day came which was to end the experiment, so far 
as this publisher was concerned, if one thousand copies had not 
been sold, the demand for the work reached five thousand 
copies! Her prayers had been answered. “* From that hour,” 
she writes, “ I have never had any other anxiety about employ- 
ment than what to choose; or any real care about money.” 
Henceforth her course was clear. However difficult it might 
prove in the end, there was no doubt about its bearings. It 
might be up steeps and over crags, but no clouds concealed it. 


It might be rough and thorny, but it was not obscured by 


mists. As she contemplated, while walking in the solitude of her 
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garden, the prospects of the future, which the success of her 
great enterprise had opened before her, she was filled with no 
feelings of exultation, but rather of humility. ‘‘ There was im- 
mense relief in this,” she says; “ but I remember nothing like 
intoxication ; like any painful reaction whatever. I remem- 
ber walking up and down the grass plat in the garden feeling 
that my cares were over.” 

And so, indeed, her cares were over, so far as anxiety for 
work, or opportunity for usefulness was concerned. From this 
time she had but to devise plans, and lay down her commands ; 
scores were ready to execute them. Instead of seeking friends, 
friends sought her. Instead of begging the sympathy of 
publishers in her literary schemes, publishers craved the favor of 
serving her, vieing with each other for the privilege of pub- 
lishing anything she might be disposed to write. She had now, 
in her thirtieth year, fairly launched her frail bark on the 
flood of that mysterious tide in her affairs, which was to bear 
her on to fortune. 

We linger upon the events of this period of Miss Marti- 
neau’s career, because they are more than ordinarily interest- 
ing. The flood tide in the affairs of men is the critical period 
of their life; and their future is largely determined by the use 
the make of the opportunities which present themselves at this 
juncture in their careers. Success is more dangerous to some 
people than defeat. The effect of the homage which poor 
human nature pays to it, is, on many like the sun beam on the 
tender sprout; on others, it is like a shower on the growing 
grain, bringing it forward to maturity. The homage which 
was everywhere lavished on Miss Martineau, at the full tide 
of her prosperity, had the effect of fertilizing her genius and 
rendering more fruitful the labor of her life. <A tithe of the 
flattery which she received from distinguished sources would 
have turned the head and been the ruin of a mind less steadily 


balanced than hers. ‘“ The entire periodical press, daily, 


weekly, and as soon as possible, monthly, came out in my 
favor.” she writes: 


“and | was overwhelmed with newspapers 
and letters, containing every sort of flattery.” The “ Diftu- 


sion Society” would pay her any price for her series. Offers 
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of money, of advice, or suggestions from distinguished sources 
were many. Members of Parliament sent her blue-books, and 
editors sent her papers, until her mail became so cumbrous 
that the post-master was obliged to request her to send for her 
mail, “for it could not be carried without a barrow!” 

The secret of Miss Martineau’s literary success does not 
lie in her personal popularity, for popular she never was, and 
never could have been. It will be found in the peculiar quali- 
ty of her mind. Personally, she was very unpopular. Lord 
Brougham expressed the feeling of his class in respect of her, 
when he exclaimed at hearing her name mentioned: “ Har- 
riet Martineau! I hate her. She has opinions.” So also, 
did the Tory press when it caricatured her—in Fraser. Her 
positive convictions on all subjects in which she sympathized 
—and her sympathies were world-wide—inflexible courage and 
unfaltering rectitude, made her by no means an agreeable com- 
panion, albeit her nature was preéminently sociable, kind and 
helpful. Her perfect uprightness was a perpetual reproof to 
men and women like Brougham and lady Morgan; her 


heresies were a cause of estrangement to professed Christians 


of every persuasion, everywhere. But she was in harmony 


with the spirit of her age, and became the exponent and 
interpreter of its best thought and noblest feeling. The 
timeliness of her works gave them an interest to the utilitarian 
public; and no utilitarian public ever allows personal preju- 
dice to stand in the way of its pecuniary interests. Hence 
the success of Miss Martineau’s literary labors. 

We have given an instance of her st ruggle to get a publish- 
er for her Serves; and it is but just to the subject to give 
as a counterpart to that affair, an instance of the struggle of 
publishers to secure her MSS. Soon after our author’s re- 
turn from America it became known that she would write a 
book embodying her views of that country. She had barely 
reached her rooms in London when she was literally besieged 
by rival publishers. Even before she arrived home many let- 
ters from these enterprising gentlemen had been received 
by her, making liberal offers for a book on America. Mr. 
Murray had intimated a wish to publish her travels; and even 
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while in this country Mr. whom she styles “ the head of 
the redoubtable piratical publishing house in New York,” 
bantered her to name a price for a book. On reaching her 
rooms in London, as before mentioned, an amusing competi- 
tion for the publication of her proposed book, began : 


“First Mr. Bentley bustled down, and obtained entrance to 
my study before any body else. Mr. Colburn came next, and had 
to wait. He bided his time in the drawing-room. In a few 
minutes arrived Mr. Saunders, and was shown into my mother’s 
parlor. These gentlemen were all notoriously on the worst terms 
with each other, and the fear was lest they should meet and 
quarrel on the stairs. Some friends who happened to call at the 
time was beyond measure amused.” 

The scene that followed it is impossible to compress into 
a brief paragraph, and no pen but Miss Martineau’s could 
adequately portray it. There are many good people in this 
world who can conceive of no motive in authorship but money, 
or fame. They cannot imagine an author writing for the love 
of it, or for the reason, as Miss Martineau says was hers, that 
they cannot help it, or that they had something to say 


and must say it. Miss Martineau explained to these gentle- 


nen at the outset that money was not her chief object. But 
it was impossible for the first two gentlemen to believe her 
sincere in the declaration. Hence they bantered her to name 
a sum—her price ; and both assured her that they would give 
her for her work more than any other publisher. 

Mr. Bentley “offered her most extravagant terms for a work 
on America, and threw in asa bribe, an offer of a thousand 
pounds for the first novel” she should write; Mr. Colburn 
proposed to give her two thousand pounds for the work, and 
half that sum for a novel; while Mr. Saunders offered nine 
hundred pounds “for the copyright of the first edition,” giving 
the author * twenty-five copies of the work, and all pre weeds of 
the sale in America over and above expenses.” These terms, 
though less favorable than those offered by the other competitors, 
were satisfactory to the author and were duly accepted. She 
did not write for money, and moreover she did not like Mr. 8.’ 


* Vol. I, p. 400. 
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competitors. The scenes of the day were extremely wearying 
to her, almost as much so as those on a similar occasion a few 
years before, when the position of the parties was reversed. 
And she was obviously relieved when they were over. “ The 
way,” she writes, “in which authors allow themselves to be 
put up to auction, and publishers squabble at the sale was a 
real and perpetual grief to me to witness.” It reminded her 
of the slave sales in New Orleans. “I went to bed that night,” 
she continues, “with a disgusted and offended feeling of having 
been offered bribes, all day long, with a confidence which was 
not a little insulting.” * Such is literary fame. 

The industry with which our author prosecuted her literary 
work, after securing herself against actual want, was an enigma 
to her friends. It seemed to them an infatuation. But it did 
not appear to her in that light : = Authorship,” she writes, 
“has never been with me a matter of choice. I have not done 
it for amusement, or for money, or for fame, or for any 
reason, but because I could not help it. Things were pressing 
to be said: and there was more or less evidence that I was 
the person to say them. In such a case, it was always im- 
possible to decline the duty for such reasons as that I should 
like more leisure, or more amusement, or more sleep, or more 
of anything whatever. If my life Aad depended on more 
leisure or holiday, I could not have taken it.” + 

The capacity of Miss Martineau for literary work was 
marvellous; her industry most indefatigable. The mental 


infirmity of childhood had disappeared at her maturity, and 


left her a temperament and disposition, while ardent and not 
unenthusiastic, singularly sweet, calm and serene. Every trace 
of melancholy was effaced by devotion to her tasks. Even 
the disability which had come upon her since childhood, that of 
an incurable deafness, by withdrawing her from what otherwise 
might have proved distractions, was an evident advantage to 
the literary faculty. But what was the greatest aid of all in 
her career was the love of her task. Her work seemed to 
absorb the freshest energy of her life, and to afford her life’s 


* Vol. I, p. 403. + /d., p. 148. 
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best satisfactions. She was largely dependent on her tasks 
for diversion from pain, vexation and sorrow, as well as for 
those pleasures of existence which the multitude seek in idle- 
ness and dissipation. She speaks of writing an average of 
seven foolscap pages of her history a day; twelve pages per 
day, quarto sheets of thirty-three lines each, of her /olctical 
Economy Tales; and of translating forty-eight pages of 
M. Comte’s Philosophie Positive, in a day. This was the 
highest number translated by her in any one day; while twenty 
pages of it was the lowest number a day to which she limited 
herself. But, in the meantime, she was doing other and more 
laborious work, this task being a sort of intellectual pastime-—— 
*a labor of love ”—as she declares. 

The hours of her work were in the morning. “I really do 
not know,” she observes, “ what it is to take anything but my 
pen in hand, the first thing after breakfast, except, of course, 
in travelling. I never pass a day without writing. * * * 
In London, I boiled my coffee at seven or half-past, and went 
to work immediately till two, when it was necessary to be at 
liberty for visitors till four o’clock.”* During the writing of 


her //istory of the Peace, the morning, as usual, was spent in 


composition ; the evening, in reading up and preparing ma- 
terials for it. She never resorted to opium to increase her 
literary verve ; and, contrary to medical advice, she abjured 
entirely the use of wine or spirit. “ Fresh air and cool water 
are my stimulants,” she said. 

The busiest period of her life was probably that from her 
forty-sixth to her fifty-second year. The amount of literary 
labor which she performed during that period seems to a mind 
of ordinary activity, well-nigh Herculean. Her best and most 
enduring work, that of the History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, was written at that period. In the meantime she 
translated M. Comte’s great work above referred to: deliver- 
ed several courses of lectures to the working people of Amble- 
side,—embracing the subjects of English and American history, 


political topics, temperance, sanitary science, ete. She was 


*Vol. I, p. 145. 
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moved to lecture on health topics by her sympathy with the 
wretchedness of the working people around her, induced, 


partly, she justly believed, by their gross ignorance of sanitary 


conditions. “ When the people are compelled to sleep, ten, 
twelve or fourteen in two rooms, there can be little hope for 
their morals or manners,” she writes. She wished “to cut off 
the sources of disease, sin and misery, by a purer method of 
living.” The one substantial benefit of her effort in this 
direction was the formation of a * Building Society,’ whose 
express function it was to look after the sanitary appointments 
of homes and house-building. At the same time she was 
writing /lousehold Education ; contributing to various peri- 
odicals, Tlousehold Words, among others ; assisting new 
literary ventures; and writing almost daily leaders in the 
News. Besides this work there was the publication of the 
Atkinson Letters, two volumes; Eastern Life, three volumes; 
the two beautiful volumes before us, the Autobiography, and 
the sustaining of a correspondence which could not but absorb 
a great part of the time allotted to the daily routine. 
With such remarkable versatility one can easily believe that 
she wrote with unusual ease, and without revision, as she 
herself affirms. While such slow and “ poky” geniuses as 
Carlyle, or “George Eliot,” were racking their brains in 
rearranging and rewriting their essays and plots, Miss 
Martineau’s MS. was in the hands of the printer after the 
first draft, and she, herself, was drafting more copy! Then 
her literary faculty was always ready. There was no period 
of her life, she observes, when she could not sit down to her 
table and get to work within fifteen minutes. Herein is the 
secret of her extraordinary literary fertility. 

The Autobiography, the author’s last considerable work, is 
the most remarkable in many respects, as it will be the most 
successful as the world reckons success. Though it is not 
above criticism by any means, it is a model work of its kind, 
and will be for a century to come. The qualities which 
were so characteristic in the woman, such as loyalty to duty, 
strength of conviction and independence in criticism, are con- 
spicuous in every detail of her life’s story. The dislike of 


PY 
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appearing before the public in a garb resembling in anywise 
falsehood or hypocrisy, led her doubtless to write many details 
of persons and things, including herself and her achievements, 
which a keener sense of the proprieties would perhaps have 
withheld. While these, however, are errors of taste, they 
were evidently intended as a rebuke to the miserable hypocri- 
sies so perversely practised everywhere in polite society. Her 
own life was singularly free from the follies of most of her 
contemporaries. “There is nothing in money,” she nobly 
writes, “that could pay me for the slightest deflexion from 
my own convictions, or the most trifling restraint on my 
freedom of thought and speech.”* If men and women 
must needs fawn and flatter in deference to power and 
a mistaken public sentiment, it was Harriet Martineau’s part 
to stand erect, even if to do so reflected on the weaknesses of 
her compeers, and placed her in the unpleasant attitude of con- 
scious superiority to them. In her own life and relations 
there was nothing she needed to conceal. Indeed, she prided 
herself on having no secrets. Had it been otherwise the in- 
fluence of the woman would have been seriously impaired. 
It could not be expected, therefore, that an individual thus con- 
stituted would be a safe repository for other people’s secrets or 
weaknesses. Accordingly, in the work before us may be found 
a full and free declaration of her views of religion and philoso- 
phy, politics and science, together with conversations and per- 


sonal judgments of contemporary men and women, literary, 
political and philosophical. These life-portraits of distin- 


guished //fteruti and others, are sketched in her pages with a 
hand as free and unconstrained as if she were writing history. 
And while the interest in her volumes will be largely increased 
by this feature, it must awaken a hostile feeling in certain 
quarters and excite no little adverse criticism. We must be 
prepared, therefore, to have our idols rudely dealt with. Take, 
for example, what she says of Lord Macaulay : 

“ His review articles, and especially the one on Bacon, ought 
to have abolished all confidence in his honesty, as well as his 
capacity for philosophy. Not only did he show himself to be dis- 
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qualified for any appreciation of Bacon’s philosophy, but his 
plagiarisms from the very author (Basil Montagu) whom he was 
pretending to demolish, (one instance of plagiarism among many) 
might have shown any conscientious reader how little he was to 
be trusted in regard to mere integrity of statements.’* 


She is equally and justly severe on his /7istory of Eng- 
land, claiming it to be a “brilliant faney piece” devoid of all 
trustworthiness—“ wanting not only the truth but the repose 
of history.” 

Again, in respect of vain men : 


“ There was Brougham wincing under a newspaper criticism, 
and playing the fool hong silly women. ‘There was Jeffrey flirting 
with clever women, in long succession. There was Bulwer on a 
sofa, sparkling and Nandi. Poa among a set of female votaries— 
he and they dizzened out, perfumed and presenting the nearest 
picture to aseraglio to be seen on British ground,—only the, differ- 
ence in hauteur of the lord of the harem being absent. There 
was poor Campbell, the poet, obtruding his sentimentalities amidst 
a quivering apprehension of making himself ridiculous. * * * * 
Then there was Babbage,—less utterly dependent on opinion than 
some people suppose. * * * There was Edwin Landseer, a 
friendly and an agreeable companion, but holding his cheerfulness 
at the mercy of great folk’s graciousness to him. * * * Then 
there was Whewell, grasping at the praise for universal learning, 
* * * and liking female adoration. * * * I might instance 
more; but this is enough. The display was always to me most 
melancholy; for the detriment was so much greater than in the 
case of female vanity. * * * Lady Morgan and Lady Davy 
and Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Jamieson may make women and men 
smile and be insolent ; and their gross and palpable vanities may 
help to lower the position and discredit the pursuits of other wo- 
men, while starving out their own natural powers: but these mis- 
chiefs are far less important than the blighting of promise and the 
forfeiture of a career, and the intercepting of national blessings in 
the case of a Bulwer or a Brougham.” ¢ 


She thinks a few noble women, like Joanna Baillie, Mary 
Somerville, or Elizabeth Barrett Browning, may repair the 


mischief, “as regards the dignity of women,” but it is quite 
different as regards undignified, silly men. However that 
may be, it cannot be denied, that weak women have demoral- 
ized and destroyed a great many strong men. 


She evidently admired Thomas Carlyle, as any one must 
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who loves strong speech and honest work ; and aptly character- 
izes him “an ideologist who will preach forever in a mood of 
exaltation and in a style of fustian, without being listened to 
by any but those who do not need his incitements.”* Mr. 
Carlyle is a dyspeptic, and naturally enough suffers at times 
from melancholy. “I have seen his face,” says Miss Mar- 
tineau, “under all aspects, from the deepest gloom to the 
most reckless or most genial mirth; and it seems to me that 
each mood would make a totally different portrait.” Then 
she describes his appearance as a lecturer: “ Yellow as a 
guinea, with downcast eyes, broken-speech at the beginning, 
and fingers which nervously pick at the desk ‘before him, he 
could not for a moment be supposed to enjoy his own effort.” 
She believes the improvement in the social condition of 
England, during the last half century is largely due to the 
influence of Mr. Carlyle ; and we cannot but respect her judg- 
ment in that regard. 

She refers pleasantly, also, to Henry Hallam, who evidently 
thought her “ conceited and saucy,” because she insisted upon 
treating members of the royal family neither better nor 
worse than other people. She speaks of bishop Whately, 
with his “odd, overbearing manners, and his unequal con- 
versation, sometimes rude and tiresome, and at other times 
full of instruction, and an occasional drollery coming out 
amidst a world of effort.’ “Then, there was the nervous, 
good-natured, indiscreet, rattle —the bishop of Norwich, 
(Stanley),—who could never get under way without being 
presently aground. Timid as a hare, sensitive as a woman, 
heedless and flexible as a child, he was surely the oddest 
bishop that ever was seen.” Of the historian Grote she 
speaks in words of sovereign admiration: “ As a good man 
and a gentleman, his reputation was always of the highest ;”’ 
Charles Darwin, “ the simple, child-like, painstaking, effective,” 
“who established himself presently at the head of living 
English naturalists.” And “ Lady Lyell was almost as remarka- 
ble in society as her husband, though she evidently considered 


* * She travelled over half 


herself only a part of him. 
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the world with him, entered fully into his pursuits, and 
furthered them as no one else could have done; while there 
was not a trace of pedantry in her, but a simple, lively 
manner, proceeding from a mind at ease and nobly entertain- 
ed.” “ Dr. Dalton, [the physiologist,] was simple in every 
way.” So, too, was Mrs. Somerville “in all that was essen- 
tial.” Her mistake, our author thought, was in “taking her 
daughters to Court,” and in other ways conforming to “ con- 
ventional matters.” “I used to wish,’ observes Miss Marti- 
neau, “she had been wise in those matters and more self- 
reliant altogether.” 

Miss Martineau clearly could not overcome the proud, 
democratic element in her nature. “ Amidst all pedantry, 
vanity, coquetry and manners, ruined by celebrity which I 
have seen for these twenty years past,” she writes, “I have 
solaced and strengthened myself with the image of Joanna 
Baillie, and remembering the invulnerable justification which 
she set up for intellectual superiority in women,”—a noble 
tribute toa noble woman. She refers to ‘ Macready’s sensi- 
tiveness shrouding itself within an artificial manner;” and 
to the artist Cunningham’s manliness being his “ dominant 
characteristic.” “ While a workman, a student and a poet, 
he was above all a man.” “ Phillips was formal and self- 
complacent, but well-read and communicative. And the friend- 
ship between him and his accomplished family was a pretty 
spectacle.” The late Rev. Dr. Channing, she speaks of as “ the 
solemn, curt, inaccessible, ever-spiritual.” She was at times a 
guest at his house, while at Boston. Of Mary Wolstonecraft, 
she observes, that with all her powers she “ was a victim of 
passion, with no control over her own peace, and no calmness 
or content except when the needs of her individual nature 
were satisfied.” 

The modern development of the Women’s Rights question 
found little sympathy with our author: 

“When I see an eloquent writer insinuating to everybody who 
comes across her that she is the victim of her husband’s careless- 
ness and cruelty, while he never spoke in his own defence; when 
I see her violating all good taste by her obtrusiveness in society, 
and oppressing everybody about her by her Epicurean selfishness 
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everyday, while raising in print an eloquent cry in behalf of the 
oppressed; I feel to the bottom of my heart that she is the worst 
enemy of the cause she professes to plead.” * 

Still she was not indifferent to the merits of the question 
and could write with great good sense that, 

“The time has not come which certainly will come, when wo- 
men who are practically concerned in political life will have a 
voice in making the laws which they have to obey; but every 
woman who can think and speak wisely, and bring up her 
children soundly in regard to the rights and duties of society, 
is advancing the time when the interests of women will be 
represented as well as those of men.” ¢ 

Of Margaret Faller she writes as “one living and moving 
in an ideal world, talking in private and discoursing in publie 
about the most fanciful and shallow conceits, which the tran- 
scendentalists of Boston took for philosophy ; looking down 
upon persons who acted instead of talking finely, and devoted 
their fortunes, their peace, their repose, and their very lives to 
the preservation of the principles of the Republic.” Mr. 
Everett she aptly refers to with “ other second rate politicians.” 
She saw in him “ the completest illustration she met with of 
the influence of republican life upon a man of powers without 
principle, of knowledge without wisdom.” Of the three lead- 
ing politicians—for they were not statesmen—who were promi- 
nent in the stirring times of the Republic forty years ago, 
Clay, Calhoun and Webster, her judgment is unimpeachable : 
“All were hugely ambitious.” Nor was her estimate of the 
political influence of those men on the destiny of the nation 
at fault: 

“As far as appears,” she writes, “they were the last of the 
really great men who led the statesmanship of the Republic; and 
to their failure, moral and political, may perhaps be mainly 
charged the fatal mischief which now hangs as a doom over the 
State; that the best men decline entering into political life; and 
that there is every inducement for the least capable and the least 
worthy to be placed inthe highest seats. The ablest men of their 
generation did not attempt to reverse, or even to retard the retro- 


gression of their country; but, on the contrary, for their own ends 


they precipitated it.” [ 


“The only country in the world whose people are inferior 
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to its institutions,” she declared, is America. The events of 
the last twenty-five years but too fully confirm the rare 
forecast of her political vision, in regard to the United States, 
especially. Her antagonism to Whiggery, in England, too, 
was too radical to permit her to pass it over in silence. 
Whig influence, she declared, withered everything it touched 
—€ven & long and favorable notice of one of her books 
by the Whig press declined its sale at once. “But the 
poverty and the perverseness of their ideas [Whigs,] and the 
insolence of their feelings were precisely what might be 
expected by all who really knew that remarkably vulgar 
class of men.” * 

These brief citations from Miss Martineau’s Autobiography 
will serve the double purpose of showing the author’s literary 
style and her habit of free-handed criticism. The latter may 
not always have been just; indeed, we must confess that 
she carried her freedom of criticism to the utmost limit 
of propriety, and became thereby amenable to the charge, 
more or less just, of conceit, if not also of pique, and of an 
emphatic estimate of her own influence, which, however, 
we do not believe she overrated. 

We have passed over much in the life of our subject, worthy 
of transcribing, lest our essay expand to unreadable length, 
Her modest love affair, which fortunately for mankind, 
soon abruptly terminated ; her long and almost hopeless illness 
which came on in her thirty-seventh year, clearly from over- 
exertion, during which she wrote that tine work, Zhe H/lour and 
the Man, ete.; her final cure by mesmerism, and the malignant 
Jurore created thereby ; the home she subsequently established 
at Ambleside, surrounded with such comforts and advantages 
as a cultivated taste would suggest, and where a simple and 
unostentatious hospitality was freely dispensed to her friends 
and visitors: These interesting things are dwelt upon in 
her story with loving particularity, and will be read with 
absorbing interest. But we cannot dwell upon them. Then, 
she was so happy there. The near prospect of death had 


no terrors, did not disturb that repose of mind which was more 
* Vol. Il, p. 2. 
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to her than the wealth of the Indies. “ The Winter, after 
long lingering, is gone,” she writes, in the Spring of 1854, “ and 
I am still here, sitting in the sun on my terrace, and at night 
going out, according to old custom, to look abroad in the 
moon or starlight. We are surrounded by bouquets and 


flowering plants. Never was a dying person more nobly 


‘friended,’ as the Scotch have it. My days are filled with 
pleasures and I have no cares; so that all I have to fear is that, 
after all the discipline of my life, I should be spoiled at the end 
of it.”’* It was there at the ‘ Knoll’ that she went out so often on 
her terrace at night “to meet the midnight,” and indulge her 
habit of reflecting on the Infinite—she, who was neither Christian 
nor Pagan; she, who was without hope of a future for her- 
self beyond the veil! It was in the peaceful serenity of that 
home at Ambleside in the daily expectation of death that 
she penned these great, brave thoughts : 

“When I experienced the still new joy of feeling myself to be 
a portion of the universe, resting on the security of its everlasting 
laws, certain that its cause was wholly out of the sphere of human 
attributes, and that the special distinction of my race is infinitely 
nobler than the highest proposed, under a scheme of ‘ divine moral 
government,’ how could it matter to me that the adherents of a 
decaying mythology were finally clinging to their Man-God, their 
scheme of salvation, their rewards and punishment, their arrogance, 
their selfishness, their essential pay-systems, so ordered by their 
mythology ?” ¢ 

Faith in the “everlasting laws,” is, indeed, a joy and a 
rest which the world knows not of. 

The philosophical views of Miss Martineau are too well- 
known to require notice in this connection. In religious 
philosophy she was an Agnostic. She held in extreme aversion 
metaphysics and theology, and rightly traced to the latter 
much of the hypocritical weakness of the time. To say that 
she was a disciple of M. Comte, so far as an independent 
thinker like her can be a disciple of any one, holding ever to 
phenomena and induction based thereon, will be sufficient. 
It is interesting, however, to notice the effect of this philosophy 
on her emotional or religious nature. 
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Looking on the world of matter and motion from the ob- 
jective point of view; subordinating the ideal to the demon- 
strable; keeping clearly in view the relation of cause and 
effect and the distinction of the abstract and concrete, she 
brought herself to disbelieve in the possible, outside of, and be- 
yond, the sensible, 





in the existence of things that did not 
appear, or that were not legitimately deducible from well- 
founded data,—she was the best type of the purely intellectual 
life that England has produced—not excepting John Stuart 
Mill. She found in intellectual conceptions delights too full 
to be exchanged for those of her Christian experience. ‘ In 
an intellectual life,” she writes, “ I found then as I have found 
since, refuge from moral suffering, and an always unexhausted 
spring of moral strength and enjoyment.” * And elsewhere 
she refers to the subject more fully in a manner too interesting 
to be wholly passed over: 


“The long study of Comte had deeply impressed on me the 
imagery of the glorious hierarchy of the sciences which he has 
exhibited. The time was gone when I could look at objects as 
mere surface, or separate existences; and since that late labor of 
love, [translating Za Philosophie Positive|, 1 had more than ever seen 
the alliance and concert of heavenly bodies, and the mutual 
action and interior composition of the substances which I used to 
regard as one in themselves, and unconnected in respect to each 
other. It is truly an exquisite pleasure to dream after the toil of 
study, on the sublime abstractions of mathematics ; the transcen- 
dent scenery unrolled by astronomy; the mysterious, invisible 
forces dimly hinted to us by physics; the new conception of the 
constitution of matter originated by chemistry; and then, the in- 
estimable glimpses opened to us, in regard to the nature and 
destiny of man by the researches into vegetable and animal or- 
ganization, which are at length perceived to be the right path of 
inquiry into the highest subjects of thought. All the grandeur 
and all the beauty of this series of spectacles is deepened by the 
ever-present sense of the smallness of the amount of discovery 
achieved. * * * * Wondrous beyond the comprehension of 
any one mind is the mass of glorious facts, and the series of 
mighty conceptions laid open; but the shadow of the surround- 
ing darkness rests upon it all. The unknown always engrosses 
the greater part of the field of vision; and the all of infinity 
sanctifies both the study and the dream. Between these worlds, 
and other interests, literary and political, were my evenings passed 
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a short yearago. * * * Yet, I may say that there has never 


been, since I had a house of my own, an evening spent in the 
most charming intercourse that 1 would not have exchanged (as 
far as the mere pleasure was concerned) for one of my ordinary 
evenings under the lamp within, and the lights of heaven without.”* 

In this eloquent extract, our author speaks of the vast 
unknown, which, but for other and more specific utterances 
to the contrary, might lead one to suppose that she referred 
to the supernatural—or more properly, super-sensitive—side of 
life. To her, however, the unknown was that which was too 
vast or complicated to be grasped by finite faculties—unex- 
panded perceptions. The intellectual function seems to have 
exhausted, or at least, to have subordinated the intuitional in 
her mind, and to have robbed her of that higher sense—the 
sense spiritual, if I may so say, which was so conspicuous in 
the life of Paul, Jesus of Nazareth, and even of Mohammed. 
Like John Stuart Mill, she did not believe in conscious life 
after the dissolution of the body, and like John Stuart Mill, 
she had the courage to say so: 

“ T neither wish to live longer here,” she writes, “ nor to find life 
againelsewhere. It seems to me simply absurd to expect it, and a 
mere act of restricted human imagination and morality to connive 
of it. It seems to me that there is, not only a total absence of 
evidence of a renewed life for human beings, but so clear a way 
of accounting for the conception, in the immaturity of the human 
mind, that I myself utterly disbelieve in a future life.’’ + 

And this absence of faith in the renewed life, so far from 
giving her any discomforting or saddening reflections, was the 
source of unalloyed satisfaction. She believed she had discover- 
ed the truth, and that gave her infinitely more pleasure than 
any selfish consideration respecting her ultimate destiny. She 


had been brought by the amplitude of her experience to a 


degree of mental serenity seldom attained by mortals, but 
which, we believe, to be the supreme heritage of every one 
whose life is in harmony with the highest conditions possible 
for it to achieve. That spirit of resignation to the inevitable 
course of things—to the Divine will, as the pietists would say, 
—to the everlasting laws, as she would say—so characteristic 


* Vol. Il, pp. 90, 91. Z., p. 107. 
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of great minds, was hers in a preéminent degree. “ If I am 
mistaken,” she writes, “in supposing that I am now vacating 
my place in the universe, which is to be filled by another—if 
I find myself conscious after the lapse of life—it will be all 
right, of course.” Life had been full of joy and contentment 
to her; she had been glad of the opportunity of living and 





doing; she had had “a noble share of it,” she said; but she 
never dreamed “ of wishing that anything were otherwise than 
what it is.’ Here is manifest a strength of conviction and a 
degree of confidence in the eternal verities which gave 
character to her faith and made her an exemplar to her race. 
One cannot but admire the courage of her convictions, while 
one dissents from her conclusions. 

There are few who will take any comfort in sentiments 
like these: to most people it will be inconceivable how they 
could have been any comfort to her. And yet it is undeniable 
that they did afford her asatisfaction of which meaner mortals 
have no experience. Can Christians tind sufficient content- 
ment in their philosophy to enable them to write like this? 


. 


“ As for me who unexpectedly find myself on the side of the 
majority of thoughtful persons on these questions, I am of course 
abundantly solaced with sympathy which I can accept; and I am 
more and more sensible, as I recede from the active scenes of life 
of the surpassing value of a philosophy which is the natural 
growth of experience and study,—perhaps I may be allowed to 
say,—the progression of a life. While conscious, as I have been, 
of being encompassed by ignorance on every side, I cannot but 
acknowledge that philosophy has opened my way before me, and 
given a staff into my hand, and thrown a light upon my path, 
so as to have long delivered me from doubt and fear. It has 
moreover been the joy of my life, harmonizing and animating all 
its details, and making existence itself a festival.” * 

Thus she found in philosophy the satisfaction which 
Christians seek—but do not always find—in faith in Christ. 

These were Harriet Martineau’s convictions on the all- 
absorbing topic of a future life, at the age of maturity. She 
survived their record nearly twenty years, but they remained 
steadfast, unchanged tothe end. A few days before her death, 
which occurred June 27, 1876, while waiting that event as usual 


* Vol. II, p. 112. 
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“with a cheerful mind,” she, in a letter to her friend, Mr. 
Atkinson, reiterated her contidence in their truth in the fol- 
lowing unequivocal language : 


‘I cannot think of any future as at all probable, except the 
‘annihilation’ from which some people recoil with so much 
horror. I find myself here in the universe,—I know not how, 
whence, or why. ‘I see everything in the universe go out and 
disappear, and I see no reason for supposing that it is not an ac- 
tual and entire death. And for my part, I have no objection to 
such an extinction. * * * ‘The truth is, I care little about it 
any way. Now that the event draws near, and that I see how fully 
my household expects my death pretty soon, the universe opens 
so widely before my view, and I see the old notions of death and 
scenes to follow to be so merely human,—so impossible to be 
true, when one glances through the range of science,— that I see 
nothing to be done but to wait, without fear or hope, or ignorant 
prejudice, for the expiration of life.” 


Thus did she end the journey of life conformably to nature, 
in content, “ just as an olive falls off when it is ripe, blessing 
nature who produced it, and thanking the tree on which it 
grew.”— Marcus Aurelius. 

We lay down these volumes with a feeling that Harriet 
Martineau had truly thought out the vast problems of man’s 
temporal existence—leaving the Beyond unexplored. She had 
a breadth of comprehension, a mental grasp, rarely equalled. 
She had thoughtfully ranged up and down the broad domain of 
the knowable, and through her extraordinary powers of analysis 
and induction, had included in her broad perspective that 
which lies beyond the scope of the finite senses, but which is 
still on the plane of the finite; and she had comprehended 


enough of the Infinite to satiate her senses and to satisfy her 


powers, and to bring to her a contentment too supremely joy- 
ous to be disturbed for a moment by any reflections concerning 
the destiny of life after the dissolution of the body. Such a 
subject did not seem to be of the slightest importance to her. 
Nature had kindly withheld from her the book of fate and she 
had no curiosity to pry into its secrets. 

Patience is an element of greatness. Miss Martineau could 
wait the dénonement of her spiritual future. If her convictions 
were at fault in this matter it was due toa too severe positivism, 
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denying herself and others the benefit of a doubt as to the 
competency of her own powers of spiritual discernment, or as 
to the possibility that there might be some constitutional defect, 
on her part, of that sight or sense, which feels and peree ives 
the other side of things, and brings one into nearness and 
sympathy with that life beyond the shadows which has been 
the all but universal hope of the race from its earliest infancy, 
and without which the average man would be the most 
miserable of creatures. Be that as it may, she evidently had 
no glimpse of a life spiritual disengaged from the sensible 
environment, and too little confidence in the mental sagacity 
and power of correct observation on the part of those who 
believe that doctrine, to give their opinion any weight with 
her. The error of her view, if error there were, arose in some 
defect of her organization ;—her health had never been good 
and she had suffered for years with a cardiac affection of which 
she finally died ;—the result of physical causes of too obscure 
a nature to be more than conjectured, in the present state of 
psychological medicine. Such speculations, however, would 
be out of place here; and we will only express the hope in this 
connection, that the day may soon come when the mental physi- 
ologist shall be able to determine with greater particularity 
than he now can, what mental conditions are normal, and what 
are abnormal; what is symmetry in mentality, and what is 
otherwise; and thus be able to declare, with some approach to 
exactitude and authority, whose mental vision is sound and 
whose defective in regard to the perception of spiritual truths. 
Until then, we must be content with confused and conflicting 
testimony—revelations—respecting the future destiny of the 
individual, and make up our mind to do equal honor to those 
who have the courage to think and utter their honest thoughts 
and convictions, on any subject, untrammelled by either hope 
or fear; nor abate one jot of our admiration, so that truth be 
the supreme object of their endeavor. It is the truth that 
makes one free, not blind belief. Secure in the truth one may 
well trust the Eternal Providences, and be content with one’s 
destiny, whatsoever it may be. 
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‘The speechless past has begun to speak; the lost is not 
entirely lost ; the gone-by is not gone by forever.”’ 


Sir Francis PALGRAVE 


ScnitLer is wrong, very probably. He says “the Future 
is man’s immemorial hymn.” Man really thinks more and 
oftener about the past, and this is indicated in a hundred fa- 
miliar ways. The tendencies of modern thought, scientific or 
literary, sufficiently show the pensive interest which people in 
general feel respecting the ancient mysteries or fortunes of 
our race; things which come home to our sympathies in such 
an unanswerable manner. For them, the gone by is not gone 
by forever, and they are always ready to hear of the researches 


made by the archeologists, ethnologists, linguists and other 


votaries of science, and to welcome the songs of our poets 
which are chiefly retrospective, and full of the pensive spirit 
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of antiquity, as those of the Longfellows, Tennysons, Swin- 
burnes and Morrises sufficiently testify. 

In following out and gratifying this natural tendency, our 
men of research have gone very far back into the shadows, 
clouds and darkness that: rest upon the or7gines of the human 
race; and Darwin, Lubbock, Tyndall and others have en- 
deavored to throw light upon the subject by the argument of 
Evolution, which would trace men downward to the status of 
the animals, and still further to the elements of all organized 
matter —to the unit of protoplasm, composed of oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen and carbon, as the germ of all vitality, 
and may be found, as Huxley indicates, in “a solution of 
smelling-salts.” But there is a break in their logic, which they 
have not hitherto been able entirely to bridge over. We do 
not find in human experience, as far as the records go, any- 
thing to exhibit the lowest human savage in natural contact 
with some highest order of brute. It may be urged that 
human experience has not had time to note the change of the 
monkey into man; and this would be a good reason why the 
evolutionists demand such a large stretch of backward ages, 
say, a hundred thousand or two hundred thousand years, for 
the life of man upon this planet. But, according to our 
present lights, we must regard that doctrine as not conclusively 
proved, though attempts to do so have been very justly re- 
ceived with much welcome and encouragement by every lover 
-of scientific investigation. As yet, man stands alone a living 
and moving Sphinx in the system of created things. 

Over thirty years ago, M. Boucher de Perthes published 
his memorable book, De UV Industri Primitive et les Arts. et 
leur Origine, announcing his curious discovery of manufactured 
flints dug up from the drift beds of the Valley of the Somme. 
He was followed by Rigollet, Quatrefages, Lartet and Hébert 
in France, and by Evans, Prestwich, Lubbock and others in 
England, Denmark and elsewhere, who entered with ardor 
into the research, and who in a few years had the pleasure of 
seeing or discussing a flint-heap of about 6,000 pieces, things 
which may be regarded as among the hardest “ facts” in mod- 


ern ethnology. Their tendency, as most people may be aware, 
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was to show that men, the makers of these flints as helps in 
cookery, carpentry and the field of battle, must have had their 
origin or early existence somewhere in the “ Drift” or Primary 
period of Geology, which received from the anthropologists 
the title of the Palewolythic or Elder Stone age. This 
arguinent would fix the appearance of man on this earth at a 
date far anterior to the familiar chronology of Ussher and the 
Hebrew writings, which give our race an existence of about 
six thousand years. This latter period is probably too brief. 
The oldest traditions of men and the purport of the historic 
inscriptions of Egypt would seem to indicate a far greater 
antiquity. Yet, making the largest allowances in this direc- 
tion, we may be justified in thinking the “evolution” argu- 
ment a weak one. No space of time would seem long enough 
to bring the dog, the monkey, or the “ half-reasoning elephant” 
into any kindred contact with the family of man. Adhue sub 
judie lis est. 

Those flint and fossil] enquirers into the condition of our 
remote forefathers have been accompanied by others, also ex- 


hibiting a subterranean quality, yet easier and more agreeable 


to the general comprehension ; that is to say, the explorations 
of the Prahlbauten of Switzerland and the Ajokkenméddings 
of Denmark and other coasts of the North Western seas. 
These subjects, dealing with the household habits and the early 
aliments of man, touch us more familiarly than any arguments 
derived from the ** Drift Beds;” and, reflecting on the heaps 
of oyster-shells composing those mdddings, we must feel a cer- 
tain pleasure in thinking that the people who exhibited such a 
happy taste in the article of nourishment could not, even at 
that early period, be sunk into any extreme condition of bar- 
barism. In the case of the Pfahlhauten also, a linguist will 
be so far interested as to ask why these editices, should be 
called * stake-lwellings,” when the ancient Keltic of the Alps, 
as well as of the British Isles, shows plainly enough that the 
term signifies “* water-booths,” or “ water-houses.” From this 
surface fact, it may be inferred that investigators have a good 
deal yet to learn on the subject of these same /?fuh/bautens. 
Indeed, neither the Ajokkenméddings nor the Pfahlbauent 
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have as yet told us anything, in a definite way, about the exact 
time in which they were put together; and they must, in some 
degree, lie under the evil report of Mr. Huxley, who declares 
that beyond a poor matter of some three thousand years or so, 
both chronology and history are a pair of “ dumb-dogs” who 
tell us little or nothing. Yet the “longing after antiquity” 
must still incite the curiosity of mankind ; and the Ganneans, 
Woods, Warrens, Cesnolas, Schliemanns and a crowd of others 
try to gather from ruined cities and temples, whatever evi- 
dences of “the speechless past”’ may be reposing beneath them. 
They have brought a great many strange things to light, some 
of these being no doubt good and genuine; and some, very 
probably, rather the contrary. Is it to be hoped, for instance, 
that the Stone of Moab—showing five letters more than be- 
long to the ancient Phceno-Greek alphabet, and also showing 
that the Hebrews, at the date of 900, B. C., had already got 
their existing twenty-two letters—is a true thing? Was it 
really got up by king Mesha? If it was not—who can answer 
for the Stone of San, or the Tablet of Abydos ¢ 

But there are researches into the condition of our early 
predecessors which do not bewilder us with any grave doubts, 
since they are carried on under the sanction of historic authori- 
ty. These refer to the condition of the primitive tribes of 
men as described in the oldest writings that have come down 
to us—their wants, ways, thoughts and achievements, whether 
in peace or war,—and enable us to come to a number of inter- 
esting conclusions. Mr. E. B. Tylor,in his /’rimitive Culture, 
has given us, with more or less felicity, a great number of these, 
all tending to show that the tribes of men, however scattered 
over the surface of the earth, are of one race, having tra- 
ditions and remembrances in common. The argument seems 
to be a fair one, though many ethnologists refuse to accept it, 
holding that several “ Adams” were created (or perfected) in 
various countries, to be the “ protoplasts” of different races. Yet 
it may not unreasonably be concluded that a community of 
habits, legends and superstitions in the training of children, 
the business of manhood, in peace and war, the burial of the 
dead and the rites or rules of marriage, would indicate a 
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descent from the same human originals. The marriage cus- 
toms would be an especial test in such an argument; and 
while apart from any purpose of controversy, they would form 
the sure measure of man’s advance from savagery to civiliza- 
tion. The relation of the sexes have in all ages produced the 
marked varieties of human character and most of the lights, 
shadows, and colorings of social progress ; and some of them 
have received the special attention of our modern ethnologists 
and historians of human society. 

Marriage customs seem to have been originally very 
simple; and the oldest written histories sufficiently indi- 
eate this, showing that the rude tribes of pre-historic ages had 
the thoughts and ways of later and contemporary barbarians, 
and justifying the argument of those who deny that human 
society is in a state of “ degradation” from a perfect original 
condition. The degradation doctrine was earnestly maintained 
by Archbishop Whately and his follower, Dr. William 
Cooke Taylor. But later scientists, who are under no obliga- 
tion to accept without question the narrative of the Book of 
Genesis, hold that, instead of deteriorating, the race has on 
the whole been always advancing from the first and improving 
itself through the efforts and trials of ages. That barbarism 
was the original condition of men is, in fact, a proposition 
from which science will not recede; and in nothing perhaps 
was the old savagery more clearly indicated than in the mar- 
riage customs of men, as described by both ancient and modern 
writers. Among the latter class may be noted the German 
Bachofen’s Das Mutterrecht, M’ Lennan’s Primitive Mar- 
ride and Dr. Lewis Morgan’s Re searches into the Lines 


otf Human Progress, who show very conclusively that the 


earliest union of the sexes was what has been termed * com- 
munal” or “ hetairist,” the family being at first a number of 
blood-relations, intermarrying and growing to be what was 
subsequently recognized in Greece and Rome as the genos or 
gens. This conclusion is sustained by the direct statements of 
some ancient writers and also by justitiable inferences from 
these. The Hebrew Scriptures show how Abram married his 
sister, Sara, daughter of his father; Nahor, his brother's 
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daughter, and Amram his father’s sister. 


daughter, says to Amnon, his son: 
he will not withhold me from thee.” 


Tamar, 
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David’s 


“Speak to the king for 
The same custom pre- 


vailed among the Greeks in Solon’s age : 


married. 


But 


a curious distinction is 


Blood-relations inter- 


to 


be noted: 


The 


children of a father may intermarry; but not the children of 


the same mother. 


And this custom (which, in itself, was an 


improvement on what went before) extended to nearly all the 
nations of antiquity. 


It sounds oddly enough in modern ears 


to be told that a father was not related to his offspring; but 


certain it is that, anciently, the children were regarded as be- 


longing exclusively to their mother, that they were named 


from her and belonged to her family or gens: a 


state of 


things that disconcerts our customary notions and makes it 


rather difficult to understand this very curious theme in all 


its bearings and ramifications. 


Meantime it must be understood that the peculiar union 


of brothers and sisters, (as we should call them) was an advance 


from an earlier and entirely indiscriminate order of marriage. 


Contemporaneous with the union of brothers and sisters—and 


still 


advancing 


and 


still 


improving—was another system 


vouched for by ancient authorities, and also by the customs of 
Australians, Haiwaians (Dr. Morgan’s Researches), Nairs and 


some other tribes. 


unions,” 


gether in 


It was a custom of polyandry, or * group- 
under which a certain number of men, living to- 


a family or gens, intermarried with a group of 


women belonging to another family or gens—of their kindred 


probably ; after which the united group lived in common, so to 


speak, neither men nor women embarrassed by any conditions 


of restriction. 


Concerning this order of things, there is some 


uncertainty. Dr. Morgan particularly distinguishes the “ group- 


unions ’ 


from polyandry, while Mr. M’Lennan and others 


slur over these groups and speak of polyandry, or the custom 


of several men having but one wife. 


But it is sufticiently 


shown that those “ group” and polyandrous marriages were 
In the 7imaus 
of Plato, Socrates is made to say that he himself suggested for 


among the most ancient customs of our race. 


an ideal republic, a system of marriage under which the inter- 
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course of men and women should be free, and the offspring 
should be simply thé children of the state. And Plato argu- 
ing for an arrangement of the kind, shows how people born in 
this way would naturally concentrate all their affection upon 
their country, not being called on to give any of it to their 
parents; which seems to be a very feeble style of logie for 
Plato. Again, Julius Cvsar says the custom of polyandry (or 
something of the sort) existed among the Britons; and Herodo- 
tus tells how the Massagete and Agathyrses lived after the 
same fashion. Mr. M’Lennan enumerates a number of modern 
tribes living in pretty much the same way * in Thibet, Cash- 
mere, the Himalayas, India, Ceylon, New Zealand; among 
the Cossacks, in parts of Africa and in the Canary island, 
Lancerote. 

Along with such direct evidence of these somewhat indis- 
criminate family habits of our remote precursors, we have tes- 
timony of an indirect and inferential sort which seems to be 
just as forcible. At the period when the family or gens begins 
to be first visible in the dawning of history we find, in rather 
general existence, a custom or law under which the marriage 
of men and women in their own family or gens was forbidden. 
The Greeks and Romans strictly observed that rule, which was 


also followed by their more civilized cotemporaries in Europe 


and Asia. It is also found among a number of modern tribes. 
“In Australia,” says Eyre, “no man may marry a woman 
whose family name is like his own, or who belongs to the 
same tribe.’+ Burton in his /irst Footsteps says the same 
of the Somal and Bakelars of Eastern Africa; and Du Chaillu 
observes that among the tribes of the same region, marriage 
in the mother’s family is considered an abomination. The 
same rule, in short, exists in variops parts of India; among the 
Samoyeds, Circassians, Ostiaks, Jakuts and Chinese; among 
the red-skins of North America,t the tribes of Guiana | and 
those of Brazil, according to Martius. ‘‘ Thus,” observes Sir 
John Lubbock, § “we see that this remarkable custom of 





* Primitive Marriage, p. 180. + Discoveries in Australia. 
t Archeologia Americana, quoted by M’Lennan. 
Brett's /ndian Trides, p. 98. $ Origin of Civilization, p. 99. 
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exogamy prevails throughout western and eastern Africa, in 
Circassia, Hindostan, Tartary, Siberia, China and Australia, as 
well as in North and South America.” 

This prohibition, operating among so many widely sepa- 
rated races of men, evidently indicates the previous existence 
of the thing prohibited, viz., some indiscriminate orders of 
marriage, whether of blood-relations of the “group” sort, or 
the polyandrous; customs which would naturally leave their 
traces in the ideas or traditions of the succeeding ages, though 
these traces might have remained long unrecognized by the 
historians of human affairs. One of those traces or results is 
discoverable in a very odd social custom—one of the most 
notable on record. This was the rule of “ wife-supremacy,” 
or “ woman-mastery,” or Mutterrecht, as it is expressed by 
Bachofen. Under it the transmission of name and social right 
was in the mother, not in the father. The proofs of this may 
be gathered from a number of sources. Herodotus* tells 
how the Lycians of his time, (400 B. C.) counted descent 
in the mother’s line; and Bachofen gives several quotations 
from old authors to show that the same rule existed among 
the Cretans, Athenians, Lemnians, Egyptians, Lesbians, 
Locrians and a number of Asiatic tribes. From the Etrurian 
tombs we may gather that the Etruscans had a similar custom. 
They held the sex in high honor, and at their festivals the 
women sat at table beside the men. 

Among the barbarian tribes of modern times the same rule 
is observable. In Pinkerton’s voyages + we are told how 
the four chiefs of Loango in Africa are sons of the king’s 
sisters; “for the king’s sons never come to be kings.” 
Quatremére ¢ gives a similar account of the royal family in 
Arabia; and Baillie and Burton state that a like rule exists 
among the Berbers in Central Africa. Sir William Elliott § 
says the people of Malabar transmit their property through 
females only; and he adds that the people of Travancore 


have the same custom. Among the Nairs, says Latham, 
* Clio, p. 173. + Vol. XXVI, p. 331. 
t Mémoires Géographiques sur l’ Egypte. 
& Trans. Ethnic. Soc., 1869 | Descriptive Ethnology, Vol. I. 
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the property of the husband descends to the children of his 
sisters. Marsden* informs us that among the Battas of Sumatra, 
one of the antochthonous tribes, the succession of a chief goes 
to his sister’s son; and the Malays of the island follow the 
same rule in transmitting property. Carver + says the 
Hudson Bay Indians name their children from the mother ; 
and a like rule prevailed in Hayti and Mexico. Mariner + 
states that the nobility of the islanders descends in the 
female line; and Eyre§$ makes a similar statement with 
reference to the Australians. 

Thus ancient “ wife-supremacy” may be accepted as an in- 
dubitable fact of early society. It somehow oversets or trans- 
poses all our customary notions of things; and modern investi- 
gators have tasked themselves to give some explanation of it. 
Everything, good or bad, must have its ra/son d’étre, and the 
cause of that very ancient custom of mankind may be gathered 
in a rough way from what has been already stated respecting 
the indiscriminate marriage habits of the original races. Men, 
living together in families, tribes or gentes, would naturally 
have no very great assurance in the matter of their offspring, 
and during many ages of savagery would acquiesce in such a 
state of things and leave the question of parentage entirely to 
the mother. Society could at least indicate one parent of a 
child; and the family influence, and social influence of the 
mother followed as a natural consequence. The infant at its 
birth was the mother’s child, and the mother’s child it remained 
for the rest of its existence. It was she who gave it name, 
station, and the reversion of property. Her husband—the 
father of the child—was not taken into account at all. He 
always lived under a cloud of uncertainty, and was a sort of 
household problem—both to himself and to others. This 
ancient matter has a very grotesque aspect, certainly, and it is 
not easy to understand how the contemporaries of Cheops and 
Cephrenes could have got along in such a topsy-turvy con- 
dition of s« wiety. It would be some relief to doubt it, and say 
there never was any such thing. But this mass of evi- 

* History of Sumatra, p. 376. + Travels, p. 78. 7 


t Zonga /slands, Vol. I. $ Discoveries in Central Australia, p. 330. 
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dence, ancient and modern, will not allow us to do so, and we 
must accept that piece of human history. We must admit that 
there was a time when the phrase “better-half” was no 
idle jest; was, in fact, “no joke at all,’ to a great many of 
those ancient fathers of a family. 

Sut in the process of ages, this state of things suffered 
change and finally died out. It would seem somewhat harsh to 
say that the antique mastery of the women was a growth of 
social barbarism. But it would not be far from the truth. 
Mutterrecht rose in the world during those ages, when the 
wants, privations and sufferings of men kept their ideas at the 
level of their instincts, in a reckless and brutified condition. 
3ut with the invention of new appliances and means of life— 
that of iron, for instance, which would suggest the ax, the saw 
and the plough, and in time, secure harvests, the increased 
comforts and the acquirement of property—the thoughts of 
men would revolt against that miserable uncertainty which 
deprived a father of any certainty respecting the identity 
of his children and the power of leaving his wealth in 
his direct line. By degrees, with an improved moral sense, 
they would agree to abolish a bad old custom; and time 
would do the rest. The change appears in the earliest records 
of the civilized nations, Greeks, Italians, Asiatics, exhibiting 
men as the heads of their families, and women in the retire- 
ment of their households. The changed rule has been more 
or less the law of what is called civilization ever since. In 
some parts of the world the rule has been reversed, and poly- 
gamy has taken the place of polyandry, in the old East—and, we 
must not forget, in the new West also. But that debilitating 
and degrading custom is doomed to extinction in both cases 
and places, by the same law of progress which deprived 
women formerly of .WMutterrecht and their unnatural control of 
human society. Yet, as regards W/utterrecht, it must be added, 
that it softened the harsh savagery in the midst of which it 
rose, and helped along the civlization in which woman lost her 
influence as arbitress in society. But in this case, also, it will 
vet be found that * the lost is not lost forever,” and that much 
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of the old influence will come back to her in a far purer and 
more permanent manner. 

The statement in a preceding paragraph that woman- 
mastery, or Mutterrecht, had died out should be somewhat 
modified. It has died out in the civilized world; but it sur- 
vives among several scattered tribes (as we have already inti- 
mated,) showing itself in what may be called a refracted light. 
Dr. Morgan quotes the narrative of Rev. Mr. Wright, who 
says that in 1873, the women of the Seneca Iroquois of New 
York State held control of everything in their “ long-house,” 
and were ready to turn out of it any of their husbands who 
might be unable to provide for the family. “They did not 
hesitate,” he adds, “ to knock the horns from the head of a 
chief. The nomination of a chief always rests with them.” 
No dictatress of three thousand years ago could have gone 
much beyond this. It is a notable case of “ survival” of the 
fittest. 

The same sort of spirit exists among the Moqui Indians. 
In their community the woman owns the house and property 
as well as the children; and Major W. Powell tells how, on 
the death of one of these wives recently, her relatives came 
forward, took away the children and the property, and dis- 
missed the widower with his blanket and his horse—the man 
accepting the conditions as a matter of course. 

No great custom of the world can die away without 
leaving its traces and traditions behind it more or less visible; 
and it would be curious to consider that probably the woman- 
mastery we have been trying to explain, may have originated 
the picturesque chivalry of the Amazon’s, énce flourishing in 
twilight legend along the shores visited by Jason and _ his 
Argonauts; and in our own day reproduced “ with a differ- 
ence” in the stalwart body-guard of the king of Dahomey. 
A remembrance of it may have given rise to the old law of 
Keltic ancientry, under which the succession of a chieftain 
was in the sons of his sister and not in his own. This was 
called the law or custom of * Tanistry.” It might have had 


something to do with that other social observance of “ Foster- 


age,’ and the habit of sending children away from the home 
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of their father, to be nourished and brought up elsewhere. 
And it might, in some grotesque and immemorial way, have 
brought about the ludicrous custom of the couvade, existing 
among the Basques, the Tabareni of the Caucasus and some 
tribes of South America. According to the rule of the 
couvade, when the baby is born, the husband, at the end of 
a day or two, gets into bed to take care of it and receive 
nourishing food, while the mother goes about her household 
business, dropping in, from time to time, to hope the invalid 
is getting along nicely and as well as could be expected. 
* Probably every Englishman who had not studied other 
races,” says Sir John Lubbock, “ would assume, as a matter 
of course that, on the birth of a child, the mother would 
everywhere be put to bed and nursed. But this is not the 
case. In many races, the father, not the mother, is doctored 
when a baby is born.” * Brett, + Hans Egede, the Greenland 
historian, and others give similar accounts of this matter; and 
Max Miller says, with unsatisfactory levity, in trying to ex- 
plain the custom: ‘It isclearthat the poor husband was at first 
tyrannized over by his female relations and afterwards fright- 
ened into superstition. He then began to make a martyr of 
himself till he made himself really ill and took to his bed in 
self-defence. Strange and absurd as the cowvade appears at 
tirst sight, there is something in it with which, we believe, 
most mother-in-laws can sympathize.” + The great Oxford 
Professor of Sanscrit, in this matter, as in some others, 
contrives to say as little as possible in a good many words. 
But indeed neither Sir John Lubbock, Mr. E. B. Tylor, nor 
any of the other ethnologists, has ventured to solve this 
notable riddle. Something may yet be found, however, to 
throw light upon it; and meantime the following suggestion 
may be offered for what it is worth: It was one of the oldest 
Aramean superstitions, as we learn from the Jewish Rabbis, 
that Adam’s first wife was Lilith, a lady of the djinn or 
demon order of beings, and that, after he had transferred his 


* Origin of Civilization, p. 10. + Tribes of Guiana, p. 101. 


¢ Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. U, p. 281. 
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affections to his second helpmate, the other, the childless and 
undying one, nourished a special hatred of the human race, 
and, ever after, tried to destroy all the new-born infants in 
order to put an end to it. The legend says that the sick 
mother would be no protection to her babe, if certain wizard 
precautions were not taken to battle the ghoulish enemy of all 
women in childbirth. | Perhaps in the very ancient ages when 
men believed such stories, the husband was in the habit of 
guarding the baby against its enemy, in the absence of the 
mother; and, to be out of people’s way in the contined space 
of those ancient homesteads, he would naturally get into a 
corner among the bedclothes. 

There was, and is, another curious custom which may have 
grown, in some indirect way, from the old relations of the 
sexes, viz.: “ Marriage by Capture,” which women tradition- 
ally resisted and fought against, as against something that 
outraged their sense of liberty and right. That rough and 
ready style of making love, so generally known among the 
Britons, Russians, Lithuanians, Poles, Circassians, Greenlan- 
ders, Esquimaux, Tartars, Mongols, Hindoos, Mandingos, 
Malays, and Tongouses, is called racshasu in India, kakburi 
and kalbur? in Thibet, (as Vambery tells us;) and was former- 
ly named dbry//uvp among the Scandinavians, brut/outts by the 
Goths. and quantang by the Norserovers. It was also known 
among the Goths as anusteo,* and as anagrip—a_ rather 
expressive word —in the old laws of the Franks and 
Batavians. The thing had no doubt a good many other 
names, showing how very widely extended must have been 
that remarkable mode of paying one’s addresses—a custom 
which lowered the status of women, since, brought in by 
force, they would be regarded as slaves in the household. 


It was only natural they should dislike and fight against such 
violence ; and the traditions of resistance are still found = to 
accompany those marriages of “ bride-capture.” 

From the foregoing it may be gathered that the influence 
of women in society has been declining for the last three thou- 


sand years—that the barbaric woman had a * mastery” which her 





*See Schilter’s Lexicon. 
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gentler descendant cannot exercise. But history tells us how 
it continued to be perpetuated, exceptionally, in a thousand 
memorable instances, despite the general supremacy of the 
men. It showed itself in the Assyrian days of Nitocris and 
Semiramis; among the Greeks who tolerated and admired it 
in the Phrynes and Aspasias; among the Palmyrenes who 
reverenced the stately courage of Zenobia; and among the 
Egyptians, who obeved the mistress of many languages and 
the victress of the Roman Triumvirs—Cleopatra. It could 
also be traced in the crowd of German maids and matrons who 
shared the perils and glory of battle with their husbands and 
fathers against the Roman cohorts; in the person of the 
British Bonduea, and in the sceptre of that earlier Victoria, 
called the “ Mother of the Camps,” who held supremacy over 
the legionaries of Gaul and Britain. In later ages, the world 
has found itself rather memorably swayed by what the irre- 
verent in society have called “ petticoat government;” as in 
the sixteenth century, when Europe saw its destinies con- 
trolled in various modes by a contemporaneous group and 
galaxy of women, that has had few or no_ parallels 
in history.* Mary of Guise, exercised in Scotland the 
strategies of her race against the Calvinist revolution- 
ists of that perfervid little kingdom; and then Mary 
Tudor, in England, pursued a similiar sort of policy, doomed 
also to discomtiture. Following her, came her sister Elizabeth, 
standing in ruff and farthingale and sword in hand, to keep out 
the Spanish v7madas and protect the new order of things. The 
young queen dowager of France, Mary Stuart, sat in the palace 
of Holyrood, watchful of her savage nobles and sorely distrust- 

* This remarkable ascendency of the sex, at that period, greatly exercised 
the spirit of the Scottish reformer John Knox, who wrote a savage book 
against it with the title of 7/4 Vonstrou Re; ) ( Regimen \ 
Women ; anotable record of his contempt for such a state of things. He 
wrote it mainly against the three Marys’— Mary Tudor, Mary of Guise and 
the beautiful daughter of the latter, Mary Stuart; and he found himself very 
much embarrassed, when at a later period, Queen Elizabeth, his great pro- 
tectress, asked him to explain some of his bitter language against womanly 
government. But he contrived to make out a reply, which is far too round- 
about for the latter end of a foot-note. 
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ful of Darnley, her young husband, but all the while holding to 
the purpose of restoring the old catholic ascendency. Isabella 
of France, Queen of Spain, agitated the Court of Madrid with 
French influences. An illegitimate daughter of the Spanish 
Charles V, governed the people of the Netherlands with a 
high hand. Portugal was controlled by the Infanta, another 
overbearing woman who directed the statesmanship of that 
country. The stormy little mountain realm of Navarre was 
under the astute and powerful control of Jane d’Albret, 
mother of Henry IV of France; and France itself was for 
thirty years largely controlled by the genius of the famous 
Catherine de Medici, who was mother of three French kings, 
and who actually anticipated the French policy of 1830. She 
tried to get from Selim II] the regency of Algiers.for her 
son the Duke of Anjou; and failing in this attempt, suc- 
ceeded in making him king of the horse-riding and turbulent 
Poles. At the same time she held a correspondence with an- 
other masterful woman who may be quoted here, though her 
name is not mentioned in the great histories. This was the 
chief Sultana of Amurath II], by birth a Venetian lady of 
the noble Batfo family, and named Suffye, after the Turkish 
custom of the seraglio. She made the Ottoman influence 
felt in the European courts; and, on behalf of her some- 
time countrywoman, Catherine, threatened Philip II with 
the Turkish fleet and compelled him to respect the French 
claims in some formidable controversy too long to notice 
here. And so she played her part. And there was vet 
another lady of that age, whose figure may be seen by 
close historic observers, moving over the stage of that 
tempestuous period, and who, if she had belonged to any 
of those royal lines, might have eclipsed them all in courage 
and the force of genius. This lady was of noble birth, the 
daughter of a line of territorial chiefs, and named Grainne 
or Grace O'Malley, chieftainess of a district in Connaught, 
partly in her birthright and partly in that of two noble 
husbands, the second of whom was of the De Burgho family. 
She exercised command of her servants and defendants in 


something of the traditional style so peculiar to some of the 
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most ancient tribes and communities of men, in which women 
had once the “mastery” of the family. She was as attractive 
in person as she was high-spirited, and had the farther dis- 
tinction of being Emir, or admiral of a fleet of little ships 
which she maintained on the coast, and with which she struck 
terror into her enemies, hoisting her own flag over her 
favorite ship and daring with wonderful courage the deadly 
breezes blowing from Labrador and the Gulf, upon the iron- 
bound shore of her little kingdom. She waged war or made 
trucesand treaties with the Sinclairs, Lords of the Orkney Isles, 
and with the rulers of the Isle of Man, and on occasion would 
worry the Lord-deputies of her Saxon sister, Elizabeth. Her 
husband, De Burgho, left her pretty much to herself, and at 
times, like a prudent man, “washed his hands out of” some 
of her achievements. She was at last taken prisoner by Sir 
Henry Sidney, and sent to Dublin, where his celebrated son 
Philip saw and conversed with her. Being dissatisfied with 
the treatment she received, she resolved to confront and 
confer with Elizabeth herself ; and getting on board a ship in 
the bay of Dublin, sailed away, round Cornwall and the 
Forelands into the Thames. At Greenwich, this chieftainess 
by sea and land, had an interview with the Queen; and good 
treatment also, very probably; for she went back to Ireland, 
took possession of the ancient Connaught home and made no 
more history; that is, she lived quietly for the remainder of 
her days, and died of old age in the midst of her kindred. 
The reader will kindly allow that in a notice of the able 
and queenly women who played such distinguished parts in 
the sixteenth century, the name of the brave and beautiful 
Lady de Burgho, née Grace O'Malley, was not unworthy this 
little recognition. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 


LEXICOGRAPHY. 


1. Dictionary of the English Language. (uarto volume of 1854 pp.; 


containing over 100,000 words; illustrated with over 1,000 
wood-cuts, &c. By JosepH E. Worcester, LL.D.  Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


2. Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 
Imperial 8° volume of 2,345 pp. By J. THomas, A.M., M. D,. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


Works of standard excellence do not grow old, we believe, 
like other works, and dictionaries least of all. Hence, reviews of 
them are never ill-timed or out of place, as is often the case with 
other books. 

Worcester’s massive work, issued in the highest style of the 
typographical art by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., was first published 
by Messrs. Hickling, Swan & Brewer, Boston, (Mass.) in 1860. 
We had the good fortune to possess an early copy of the first 
edition ; and well do we remember the jealousy the work awakened 
on the part of those interested, pecuniarily or otherwise, in that of 
the venerated Noah Webster. ‘That it was very generally looked 
upon as an interloper in lexicography, or, at best, a compilation 
from IWebster’s Unabridged, is not at all strange; and when 
the late lamented Charles Sumner, in the Senate of the United 
States a few years since, pronounced Doctor Worcester the 
greatest lexicographer of modern times, there were many who 
opened their eyes in surprise. But, so it is, that genius steals 
upon its generation unbidden and unobserved, until it finally 
bursts forth full orbed to the wonder of the admiring multitude. 

\ day or two ago, we saw on a book-stand a volume curiously 
entitled, 4 Readable Dictionary, and,on opening it, found it was com- 
piled by J. Williams, A.M., and published by Messrs. Barnes & Co., 
of this city, in 1869. It is so arranged that all words having rela- 
tion to a certain word, “light,” for example, are grouped around 
it as, “gleam,” “luminous,” etc., in the same cartouche, with 
their several meanings. It is a pretty little idea, elaborated with 
great industry; and yet it does not make the vocabulary so very 
“readable ” after all, or tend to disparage or throw into the shade 
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the merits of those alphabetical dictionaries we have been so long 
accustomed to. At the same time, these last are not without their 
own claims to be considered “ readable” by literary people of a 
curious and inquiring disposition; while they are regarded as 
“‘necessary ” by those, the larger number, who look for information 
in a prepense and practical way. 

Our modern dictionaries exhibit a great advance beyond those 
that served the turn of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers— 
and of this Worcester’s Dictionary may be taken as evidence. 
Following the Webster arrangement in general—for the dictionary 
makers are all obliged to follow in one another’s tracks, more or 
less—it has, along with its text, a number of appropriate and 
suggestive little illustrations in the shape of wood-cuts; and, all 
things considered, it more nearly resembles a museum of English 
literature than a catalogue of words; and, to the general reader, 
the scholar, the antiquarian, the poet and the philosopher, must be 
regarded as an eminently “readable” dictionary. Having said 
this, we must also say that it is something still better; and its 
element of practical usefulness must stand before any other in the 
estimation of the public. This grand quarto is a thing that, if 
they could have seen it, or fancied it, would have astonished the 
makers of the earliest English dictionaries—the compilers of the 
scanty little Promptorium Parvulorum, and those later who brought 
out the Ortus Vocabularum in the year 1500, Elyot’s improved work 
in 1535, Cooper’s Oxford G/ossary in 1563, and Baret’s Cambridge 

rié in 1573. For about two hundred years these were the 
chief authorities in colleges and schools. ‘The modern style of 
dictionary may be said to have begun in 1720, with Nathan 
sailey’s enlarged catalogue, his ample quotations and his learned 
etymologies ; and his book was the basis on which Dr. Johnson 
raised the monument of his own orthographical renown in 1755. 
Our older readers may remember Todd's editions of his great 
work. In 1838 appeared Richardson's Dictionary, which, follow- 
ing the plan of Bailey and the examples of Junius and Skinner, 
gave, along with his words, a crowd of explanatory etymologies— 
some of them unexceptionable, and a great number of them wrong, 
or little to the purpose. Noah Webster’s Dictionary, published in 
1828, was an honor to the literature and scholarship of New Eng- 
land, and it combined in a great degree the excellencies of all 
preceding glossaries. Worcester’s Dictionary is pretty much on 
the basis of Webster’s, though making many improvements on it 
In several important particulars. It presents us with 27,000 words 
more than are to be found in Todd’s Johnson, and its whole 
number amounts to about 104,000. 

These additions to the great English muster-roll have been 
derived from a number of sources formerly overlooked as wanting 
in literary dignity or standing—being mainly drawn from the 
works of old English writers, from Anglo-Saxon vocabularies, like 
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Dr. Bosworth’s, and from the provincial glossaries of Wright, 
Halliwell, Grose and others, who have done good service in illus- 
tration of archaic literature, and made some knowledge of it more 
necessary than formerly to our men of culture. The publications 
of the Camden, the Shakspeare, or Early English, and a number 
of kindred Societies (together with the writings of Crabbe, Platt, 
Graham, Whately, etc.), have brought a crowd of old English 
“waifs and strays” into the light; and this obliges people to con- 
sult the newest and most comprehensive dictionaries in self- 
defence. In the one before us, along with a number of resuscitated 
“ good words,” we find a large catalogue drawn from the circle of 
the modern arts and sciences, such as Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Paleontology, Music, Law, Mineralogy, Geometry, Mechanism, 
Religion, Naval and Military science, and other departments of 
knowledge, associated with names of scientific and artistic 
celebrity. In all these respects the superiority of our modern over 
the older dictionaries is very marked, and also a matter of course, 
considering the world’s progress in every department of industry 
and intelligence, making new words necessary for new things, or 
modifications of old things. 

The growth of any language is the most interesting study in the 
world; and this and the thousand curiosities of speech-fashion that 
gather about it would, in the present instance, fill a volume. 
Chance and caprice seem to have great influence in bringing about 
the changes of words, though there may be a certain sort of 
instinctive logic discoverable in them. People, in general, stick 
to the customary modes, and refuse very frequently to adopt 
words offered to them by the scientists. And with reason, appa- 
rently; for the scientists cannot agree among themselves. In 
1749, Dr. Martin wrote music, public, etc., in his dictionary, leaving 
out the customary & In 1755, the dogmatic Dr. Johnson 
“ changed all that,” writing the words musick, publick, as his father 
did before him. ‘Twenty years passed away, and then, in 1755, 
Dr. Ash, in his dictionary, restored Martin’s mode of spelling; but 
the people in general would not have it, and it was not till that 
generation had died out that music and the rest could appear 
freely in their curtailed condition. A number of other words 
have undergone the same sort of trials, and many of them are still 
“on the fence” of language. Webster’s way of spelling several 
words is the fashion of a great many. He gives us center and 
theater, which Worcester sets down ‘‘centre” and “ theatre.” 
‘The former has “ Savior,” a form of speech which somehow repels 
a good many persons; while Worcester gives the word in both 
ways, leaving people to take their choice. The English still 
write honour, labour, favour, etc.; but they have ceased to write 
terrour and horrour. tis needless to say that Worcester eliminates 
the w in the most of that class of words. 

That question of “ spelling” is a rather interesting one at pre- 
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sent, both in England and in this country; and there are people 
who would modify our speech according to certain rules of sound 
and construction. It has, no doubt, a great many traces of wild- 
ness and barbarism; ‘but the question will not be settled for cen- 
turies. The changes proposed in the orthography of the language 
would destroy much of its strength and picturesque effect, and 
do away with its archaic and historic colorings, and a good deal 
of its poetry too. Grammatical critics would, in fact, treat our 
language, as the Communists would treat society; and there is 
much, perhaps, in the systems of both that may be found logical 
and true enough. But human nature does not live by logic alone, 
and the finest sort of abstract ideas have sometimes a hard fight to 
get standing-room in the world. In most matters of change, 
people in general like the old motto, “/festina lente,” preferring 
those mutations which bring themselves about silently, and, as it 
were, by a negative species of adoption for which nobody in par- 
ticular is accountable. 

But in Worcester’s Dictionary, the orthographical is not the 
only interesting department. It has its preface on Accentuation, 
and also its concluding sections which present us with the pro- 
nunciation of all words found in the works of Greek and Latin 
writers; that of the Hebrew nomenclatures, and also that of all 
modern geographical names. To a great many persons those 
Jewish and classic departments will be as attractive as the rest of 
the Dictionary; though they may, in a few cases, find the pronun- 
ciations rather disconcerting. Philadelphia, for instance, and 
Alexandria should, according to classic rule, be pronounced 
Philadelphia and Alexandria, with the accent on the penultimate 
syllable. But here our custom will not give way, and the rule of 
antiquity must go for nothing—at least just now. People may 
come to think better of it, and about the time of the second Cen- 
tennial our orderly sister city may be complacently rhyming her- 
self with “the dreaded name” of Goliah. Some time ago people 
refused to write Alkibiades and Sokrates for the old familiar 
Alcibiades and Socrates. But the shadow of the coming change 
is already upon them. English, German and other writers accept 
the appa, and write the above names in the new way. Celtic is 
already gone, it seems. Within ten years it has presented itself 
in the guttural shape of Ae/tic. Yet it must be added, that these 
things are not exactly novelties. They are only restorations of 
the Doric and Keltiberian fashions of speech, yet phonetically 
followed. 

And in this connection we may add that many words regarded 
as novelties in modern use are very ancient—some of them as 
ancient as the “ Pillars of Seth,” those architectural sphinxes 
which presented such an amount of “ lettered”’ mystery in the 
twilight ages of the world. The amused reader believes that the 

word /oafer has had a very recent and gutter-snipe sort of origin. 
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But it has a pedigree longer than that of Queen Victoria, and a 
prestige that may be recognized in some future edition of Worces- 
ter's. Loafer is the Keltic /odar, “a common man or serf,” and it 
is visible in the medizval /efer, in the /ubber of the English navy, 
and in the /immer, or scapegrace, of the Scottish highlands. In 
ancient Italy the word was spelled /der, and it meant a young 
man, or common servant. Then there is that other long-des- 
cended and expressive word, bummer. It is the modern shape 
and sound of the Keltic fomorach, which meant “ tribe-man, com- 
mon fellow, serf and vagabond.”’ Again, there is the sonorous term 
scalawag, which has its undoubted root in the Hebrew dictionary 
of Gesenius, and appears, in more recent ages, as the Sceale of 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Scha/k of the Gothic races, with the 
meaning of “thrall, servant, groom and common man.” These 
words, with a hundred others of the sort, have come down to us 
from remote antiquity; and the most wonderful thing about them 
is the secrecy in which they made their way, at the end of long 
ages into our vulgar tongue, to assume the shapes of “ bummer,” 
“ scalawag” and “ loafer.” They are no mere slang whanging up- 
starts of modern speech; and they certainly deserve a place in 
our dictionaries in the way of resuscitation or revival. Weird, 
a Keltic term, has been brought forward in that way. It was 
formerly the property of poetic writers only, and now we find it 
taken up by the newspaper reporters, who have given it a kind of 


meaning which everybody understands—or seems to understand. 
In the same way we have renewed the life of that Scottish word, 
raid, which seems to have come up in this country with the dash- 
ing Phil. Sheridan, and which we use at present as if we were 
*borderers,” riding from Yarrow or the Tweed, “to Warkworth 
or Naworth or merry Carlisle” in search of “noute.” Nobody 
is SO poor-spirited nowadays as to write /cursion. 


‘ 


No doubt Worcester’s is a “ readable dictionary,” and one very 
suggestive of a thousand literary facts or fancies, or “ passages 
that lead to something,” through the winding highways or by- 
ways of a man’s memory. Those hundred and four thousand 
words, the grand army of our language so to speak, have a fine 
effect under arms, with a thousand words of imperial command, 
and a thousand banners of the finest color and significancy 
streaming away with the varying winds, to all the horizons of the 
world, as far as the old Cape of Storms, the Himalaya barriers, 
the ridges of Colorado and the swarming archipelagoes of Alaska. 
Language seems destined to be a great factor in the work of pro- 
gress that must yet be done in the world; and those who set them- 
selves to talk of the powerful speech of this continent, run the 
risk of falling either into prophecy or poetry—or both. 

We refrain from entering upon a critical examination of 
Worcester’s Dictionary, or from critically comparing it with that 
of Webster, both of which was done by the late Editor of the 
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Review many years since—(Vol. III, p. 161). The conclusion to 
which he came was that to which any just, impartial critic must 
come, viz.: that Worcester’s Dic tionary is a decided improv ement 
on Webster’s. “ It would not, indeed,” writes Dr. Sears, “ require 
much labor on the part of a competent scholar to render Webster’s 
quite as good an authority as Worcester’s. He would have to do 
little more than to alter what is called the Websterian spelling 
and pronunciation, and arrange the foreign roots so as to avoid 
anachronisms.”’—p. 167. 

And so we stop; having merely glanced at our subject in a 
passing way, and chiefly to express a strong literary sympathy 
with, or respect for, such a very valuable and suggestive armory 
of a country’s language as Worcester’s Unabridged. 


And here we have another dictionary, long a valuable occupant 
of our shelf, and concerning which, in this connection, we are 
tempted to say a few words; for it is a dictionary as serviceable 
as it is popular, and one that is probably more frequently consulted 
than any of those of the orthographical sort. This is Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary, which happily supplies one 
of those needs felt by the majority of scholars, lecturers, and 
literary men everywhere—the want of a trustworthy guide to the 
pronunciation of biographical names, domestic or foreign, ancient 
or modern, occurring in every department of literature. Its mul- 
titude of biographies includes apparently every name to be found 
in all other works of the kind. They are presented with judicious 
brevity, and the book is, on the whole, one of the most satisfactory 
books of reference we know of. Nothing that you want seems left 
out of it,and you are sure to find in it every name of note you ever 
heard of, from the days of Enoch, and long before, to those of 
Edgar Poe, Henry J. Raymond, and Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
We find it to be a kind of literary microcosm, and a little library 
in itself. But this is not all. It contains two dissertations—one 
of them the Preface, and the other the Introduction—both con- 
taining much attractive and instructive matter. The Preface 
throws a light of literary interest over the peculiarities of spoken 
speech, and the phonetic fashions of Europeans and Orientals; 
and the Introduction conveys the rarest kind of instruction with 
ability and learning such as will make it always interesting to lin- 
guists and other men of scholarship and general culture. It 
presents us with the chief orthoepic rules of several great 
languages :—the Arabic, the Chinese, the Danish, the Dutch, the 
French, the German, the Hebrew, the Hindostanee, the Hungarian, 
the Italian, the Norwegian, the Persian, the Polish, the Portuguese, 
the Russian, the Sanscrit, the Spanish and the Swedish. Along 
with a number of such rules, criticisms and comparisons, we get 
the native shapes of the Arabic, the Hebrew and the Russian 
nings the linguists and Oriental students find it so 
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necessary to know and remember nowadays in reading the trans- 
actions of learned Societies, and the scholastic essays of writers 
for reviews and other periodicals. The information presented 
here is very clear and comprehensive, and a man who would set 
out to travel and wish to cultivate his foreigners as he went along, 
from the wharf of Boulogne to “Aurora and the Ganges,’ and 
much farther, could scarcely have a better vade-mecum than the 
twenty or thirty pages comprising Dr. Thomas’ Introduction. 
This Introduction offers, among a variety of other matters, 
many corrections of those erroneous pronunciations which most 
people are familiar with. For instance, a great many were, and 
are, in the habit of calling a certain old Prussian general of the 
Waterloo era Blutcher, while the man really and properly rhymed 
to “ Hooker.”” We have often heard the name of the South 
American patriot pronounced Bolivar, with the accent on the first 
syllable; and in this people might have been misled by Lord Byron, 
who so pronounced it in verse—for rhyme’s sake, very probably— 
just as he pronounced “ Trafalgar’’ on the last syllable in Childe 
Harold. As for Bagdad, so commonly accentuated on the first 
syllable, it must now have the accent on the last. And, speaking 
of one great city, we are reminded of the mispronunciation of 
another, and that is, Mexico. All English-speaking people go 
astray in this matter, their ancestors having blundered in trying to 
utter or transplant the Spanish x. The Spaniards first pronounced 
the word Mexico as the Aztecs did, and in writing it gave the 
sound correctly, since the Spanish x had and has the Pelasgian 
and Keltic sound of cA in the Gaelic /och, and also in the German 
language. Mexico was pronounced .Wechico, or Meico, by Cortez 
and his followers, and it is pronounced in the same guttural way 
by their descendants; for which reason the ingenuous youth of 
this part of North America are hereby exhorted to accentuate it 
in the same way for the future. There is the sister-word Zexas ; 
but this is “past all surgery,” very probably, and must always 
rhyme to vex ws, as it has done since the days of Colonel Crockett, 
who, no doubt, scorned to pronounce it Zeyas, like a “ greaser.” 
But there is hope for .J/eico ; and all the more probably that the 
word has been already pronounced properly by our people in the 
names of two renowned Oriental cities—one of them being the 
saintly metropolis of Arabia, and the other the pontifical capital of 
the Japanese Mikado—as some of our young geographers may be 
aware, without the nec essity of looking to the map. All this is 
curious enough, but it is also true enough, since the term Jeico, or 
Meako, or Mecca, or Mogut, or Vico, or Wick, has the significancy 
of city, or town, or village, from the waters of Nagasaki westward 
to the rocks of Northumberland and the Isthmus of Darien. 
Altogether, our serviceable Biographical and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary is atome of the most unanswerable interest to all readers 
of literary taste; while it has a solid, indispensable value for 
those who follow the critical business and industry of the pen. 
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1. What is property? First Memoir. An inquiry into the Princt- 
ple of Right and Government. Blue and Gold, 8°, pp. 457. By 
P. J. ProupHon. Translated from the French by Benj. R. 
TUCKER. Princeton, Mass: Benj. R. Tucker. 1876. 


2. Conflict between Labor and Capital. 12° pp. 211. By ALBERT 


S. Bottes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1876. 


Ww 


Talks about Labor, and Concerning the Evolution of Justice 
between Laborers and Capitalists. 12° pp. 162. By J. N. 
LARNED. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. 


ALL of these books have been before the public a year or 
more, and are not, therefore, properly in the list of new publica- 
tions. The subject of which they treat, however, is always new ; 
and the present is a most fitting time to bring them before intelli- 
gent and thoughtful readers, which all readers of the Review are 
presumed to be. Let us begin with the one most important 
(Proudhon’s). 

This work of M. Proudhon is that which thirty-seven years 
ago fell like a bomb-shell among the combustibles of the French 
literary world, and then made such a noise in the world at large. 
As a general rule society was everywhere more or less indignant 
that any one should so deliberately and positively declare that 
property was “robbery.” The proposition had a good deal of 
/’audace, which in Danton’s opinion, was such a necessary policy 
in revolutionary matters, and showed that the writer inherited 
something of the old genius of “ Quatre-vingt-treize.” 

Pierre-Joseph Proudhon was certainly a singular man with 
singular ideas. He was born in 1809, at Besancon; the son of 
a journeyman cooper, in a brewery. He grew up in the midst of 
poverty with a remarkable love of books and school tasks, and 
became distinguished among his acquaintances for his studious 
habits. He chose the trade of a compositor and became fore- 
man in the printing house of Gautier & Co., in Besancon. He 
next applied for the Pensionship of the Suard Academy of that 
town, and was accepted in 1839. His love of pure learning was 
shown in a linguistic paper on the comparison of Hebrew roots 
with the words of the Latin and French languages. In 1840, 
appeared his Memoir, entitled What ts Property, of which the 
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book before us is a translation. The men of the Academy were 
startled by its logic, and an attempt was made to deprive him of 
his pension. M. Vivien, Minister of Justice, was solicited to 
prosecute the writer; but the economist Blanqui interfered, and 
pleading that the writer was a young enthusiast of ability and good 
intentions, warded off the threatened mischief. Proudhon was born 
to be aggressive; and for his next pamphlet, Votice to Property- 
holders, he was arrested and brought to trial at Besancon. The 
jury, however, looked on him as a mere enquirer and philosopher, 
and acquitted him. In 1843, he published Creation of Order in 
Humanity, on questions of religion, philosophy, logic and other 
subjects which showed the great activity and versatility of his 
mind. In 1843 and 1846 (being no longer connected with the 
Academy of Besancon) he brought out his Le JJiserere, or the Re- 
pentance of a King, and the Competition between Railways and 
Waterways. His next work, the Solution of the Soctal Problem, 
was published in pamphlets and newspaper articles during the 
revolutionary times of 1848; and then he became editor of Le 
Représentant du Peuple. In this he opposed the idea of “ national 
workshops,” and gave great offence to the pro/étaires. He tried to 
get up a Bank of Exchange, which should make no profits and 
discount paper without interest—only asking a slight commission 
to pay expenses. He was now in his grand element—a great 
hurricane of the French press. In 1849, he wrote against the 
growing purposes of Louis-Napoléon and was brought to trial, 
and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. When this compul- 
sory calm fell upon him he had leisure to marry Mlle. Euphrasie 
Piegard, a working girl or seamstress—at the same time editing 
the Voix du Peuple from his cell in Sainte-Peélagie. 

On his release in 1852, Proudhon published the Socta/ Revolu- 
tion demonstrated by the Coup-d’état. He then went to Brussels, 
where he issued a pamphlet, the PAs/osophy of Progress, which was 
seized on the frontier when they tried to carry it into France. 
In 1858,he brought out his great work in three volumes, on 
Justice and the Revolution tn the Church. The work was seized 
and he himself, being brought to trial, was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of four thousand francs. He 
contrived to escape to Belgium, and there, in 1861, he published 
iVar and Peace,in which he opposed the idea of restoring Catho- 
lic and aristocratic Poland, and also the policy of placing Italy 
under a single monarchy. The following year the citizens of 
srussels, disliking some of his sentiments, attacked his house and 
drove himself and his family out of it. In 1863, this “stormy 
petrol”’ of politics came home to France, and then went on 
incessantly to write his Aistory ef Poland,a Theory of property, the 
Gospels Annotated, the Principle of Art and its Soctal Destiny, and 
a number of other essays. His health failed him, but he still 
wrote on, and it was not till the nineteenth of January, 1865, 
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that he laid down his energetic pen. He died of disease of the 
heart, on that day, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

In writing his work on property, Proudhon makes human 
nature, with all its instincts and habits, bow to his theory that 
property is an abuse, that it is utterly subversive of that principle 
of eguality which should be at the basis of all civilization. He 
would reform society by bringing it down to the level of honest 
labor, and recognize no claim not based on labor. He would 
restore the earliest condition of the human race, when every man 
was under the necessity of working, and the resources of the land 
were free to all. He rejects every argument on behalf of inequal- 
ity offered by those who contend that the active and inventive 
members of the human family should be better rewarded than the 
dullard. He insists on the average worth of all workers, 
and also on the principle of “justice” which should urge every 
man to recognize the claim of a less efficient brother. He argues 
that rent for ground is a wrong; that nature or Providence in- 
tends that every human being should have a living, and that no 
man has a right to call his own anything save what he can earn 
by his proper labor, of whatever sort. On the same principle he 
denounces the exaction of interest for money lent. He will not 
recognize money as the representative of labor. In all these ideas 
he goes back to the ancient conditions of the gevs or tribe, such 
as it existed in the first ages of the race; occupying a certain 
space of ground and giving to each man a share of the territory 
to cultivate. No man, he says, should own anything he can not 
produce by his own labor; and labor is in fact the only right he 
will recognize. Yet he will not allow labor to accumulate pro- 
perty to be a pretext for the intermission of work, and gets rid of 
the difficulty by denying the nght of usury. 

Proudhon lived for forty years a life of great mental activity. 
Writing to Blanqui, in his second Memoir on property, he says, 
“IT have been many things; in religion, by turns a Protestant, a 
Papist, an Arian, a semi-Arian, a Manichean, a Gnostic, an 
Adamite even, and a pre-Adamite, a Sceptic, a Pelagian, a Socinian, 
an anti-Trinitarian, and a Neo-Christian. In philosophy and 
politics, an Idealist, a Pantheist, a Platonist, a Cartesian, an 
Eclectic, a Monarchist, an Aristocrat, a Constitutionalist, a fol- 
lower of Baboeuf, and a Communist.” But he was no Communist 
now. He was one of those men who, for the last hundred years, 
have made France the crucible for social ideas and the battle- 
field of first principles. He was always eager to amend the 
faults of society, and his narrow circumstances sharpened all his 
impulses as a radical reformer. But he was a reformer after his 
own way, not any other man’s. The Fourierites, the Communists 
and others had a certain respect for property; but he had none. 
La propriété, cest le vol, was, in his programme, what De/enda est 
Carthago was in that of Cato. He has been in general regarded 
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as a political and social visionary; a man who would bring back 
the old semi-barbaric life of the gens or tribe, in which everybody 
worked and nobody was richer than his fellow. No doubt the re- 
alizations of Proudhon’s ideal would change the foundation of so- 
ciety. If men had for the past three thousand years lived according 
to his plan, we should have had none of the bloody picturesque of 
war, which we call history; no royal pyramids, temples, museums, 
cathedrals, harems, or mighty cities to look back on or dig into the 
earth to discover. We should have had no idle poets, or poet- 
laureates, no //iads, no 4ineids, no Don Quixottes, or Hamlets, or 
Belvidere Apollos, Last Suppers, Childe Harolds, or Tdylls of the 
Aing, and no crime and pauperism—things that have grown from 
the superfluities, luxuries and leisures of men. It may be fairly 
doubted if we should have had palaces or elegant houses in our 
cities, or so many of those cities to pollute the rivers and exfose 
the infants) We should have, instead, the equal and comfortable 
conditions of labor, with plain homes, plain food, plain clothes, 
plain manners; no paupers, no crime, no distress, no starvation ; 
a blessed condition of human society such as Christ died to 
achieve ; equable, calm and orderly as that of the beavers and the 
bees, and in many respects a Paradise compared with the aspects 
of the world at present. 

Proudhon may be right. ‘Time has a powerful sort of logic 
in the decision of most controversies. Labor will yet be the rule 
of life, very probably, when the population of the earth shall 
have increased from fifteen hundred millions to fifty thousand 
millions. Ina century or so the census of North America may 
amount to three hundred millions. New York State may have 
fifty millions, and our metropolis ten millions of persons. In such 
a state of things, people would be forced to spread themselves 
over the earth in search of aliment, by the labor of agriculture. 
he great question in any nation will yet be the question of food ; 
and the claims of land-owners and capitalists would shrink to 
nothing before the pressing claims of the great mass of the in- 
habitants. In less than two centuries men must look mainly to 
the justissima tellus of the earlier tribes of our race; they must 
work to live, and live to work, and every unproductive human 
being must expect to starve or live on his capital rather than its 
increase—usury. Food, not gold, will then be the test of national 
and individual property; and our great, great grand-children, 
instead of calling Proudhon a visionaty, will probably regard him 
as a true prophet who had no honor in his own age—the zox 
clamantis tn eremo who was not listened to by an 


generation 


unbelieving 
While we may dissent from his views we cannot but 
respect his unselfish devotion to the truth and unswerving loyalty 
to his race He closes his treatise on property with a few im- 
passioned words to his fellow-laborers : 
“And you, said victims of an odious law! 


you, whom a jesting 
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world despoils and outrages !—you, whose labor has always been 
fruitless, and whose rest has been without hope,—take courage! 
Your tears are remembered. ‘The fathers have sown in affliction, 
the children shall reap in rejoicings.”’ p. 287. 

Then follows an eloquent prayer to Infinite Justice, part of 
which we transcribe: 

“O God of Liberty! God of Equality! Thou who didst place 
in my heart the sentiment of justice, before my reason could 
comprehend it, hear my ardent prayer! Thou hast dictated all 
[ have written; Thou hast shaped my thought; Thou hast di- 
rected my studies; Thou hast weaned my mind from curiosity and 
my heart from attachment, that I might publish Thy truth to the 
master and slave. I have spoken with what force and talent. 
Thou has given me: it is Thine to finish the work. Thou 
knowest whether I seek my welfare or Thy glory, O God of L iber- 
ty! Ah! perish my memory, and let humanity be free! * * 
Abridge, if possible, the time of our trial; stifle pride and avarice 
in equality; annihilate this love of glory which enslaves us. * * * 
Then, great and small, wise and foolish, rich and poor, will 
unite in an ineffable fraternity; and singing in unison a new 
hymn, will rebuild Thy altar, O God of Liberty and Equality ! ""— 
p. 287, 2388. 

This book is very well translated by Mr. Tucker and is ae- 
companied by a notice of Proudhon’s Life and Works, by J. 
Langlois. It is beautifully and solidly got up with the finest kind 
of type, ornamented with gilt-edges and bound with blue leather. 
A further attraction is the striking portrait of the great economist 
himself, leaning his hands upon his staff and his chin upon his 
hands, with the resolute square face of a social iconoclast We 
wish the work might be read with reason—calm and dispassionate— 
in the light reflected by that still greater Reformer and social 
Iconoclast, Jesus, the Son of Joseph. 


In the little book of Mr. Bolles, the author laments the dis- 
astrous differences existing between the workers and the capital- 
ists, the employed and the employers; and he leans to the 
opinion that Trades’-Unions for the maintenance of wages, and 
“strikes” for the same purpose, are not, in general, calculated to 
improve the condition of those who get them up. This he shows 
by a number of authenticated statements having reference to the 
workingmen of Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland and 
other countries, including our own. He also endeavors to show 
that the increase of wages everywhere, during the last three or 
four decades, was not due to the unionists and strikers. During 
the civil war in these States, he says, the rise was owing to other 
causes, one of which was the scarcity of labor operating with the 
feverish activities of the time. Similar facts have been observ- 
able in other parts of the world. On the other hand, he points 
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out the terrible losses endured by the workers, in consequence 
of their strikes; and there is scarcely any difference of opinion 
concerning these results. “The strike of the miners in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1875, cost them $3,275,000, and in the end they gained 
nothing.” Is that strictly true? Millions of dollars in wages have 
been sacrificed in the United States during the last five years by 
“ Unionists,” without any corresponding gain. What is the con- 
clusion to be drawn from such facts? “Clearly that strikes do 
not pay,”—directly. Mr. Bolles has noted a great many curious 
facts connected with this industrial controversy. One is that work- 
men—as the English Trades-Union Commissioners have set forth 
—look rather to the approval and interests of their unions than 
to those of their employers—a fact that may seem natural enough, 
but which shows an evil state of things, nevertheless. There are 
exceptions to this statement: and these are to be found in Swit- 
zerland and the Netherlands, where employed and employers live 
and work together in a comparatively confiding and democratic 
manner. ‘The inimical feelings exist in Belgium, Germany, Den- 
mark, England, Spain, and the United States. 

Having in no unfriendly spirit dwelt upon the evils of “union- 
ism,” which fails to secure the ends aimed at, the author proceeds 
to indicate some better ways of satisfying the just claims of labor. 
In the first place he speaks of the Codperative Plan which began 
at Rochdale in England, over thirty years ago, and grew up from 
the agreement of some twenty-eight flannel-weavers, who wished 
to purchase wholesome food at a cheap rate. The sixth report 
of the Annual Coéperative Congress of England, held in 1874, 
shows that up to that time, 748 retail stores were in operation, 
having an ownership of 300,928 men and a capital of $13,928,885. 
This did not include everything; for sixty-seven societies made 
no report, and there were no returns from the Scottish unions. 
Along with these refai/ stores, are wholesale stores having a 
million dollars capital, and doing a business of $8,184,765, while 
the business of similar stores in Scotland amounts to about two 
millions of dollars annually. Along with these societies there are 
an Industrial Bank and a Coéperative Insurance Company. 

Our author next notices the cobperative societies of France, 
on the plan of production, not food. In 1867, there were thirty- 
nine such societies in Paris, and a correspondingly large number 
in the provinces, especially at Lyons. .The production or indus- 
trial societies of Great Britain numbered fifty in 1872. Mr. 
Bolles mentions one that began at Troy in this State, in 1866, 
with a capital of fifteen thousand dollars. Now its capital stock 
has risen to one hundred thousand dollars, and the experiment 
seems to be a success. In Germany several codéperative banks 


have been established, and they are holding their ground very 


Havin rveved the whole field of industrial statistics and 
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controversy, Mr. Bolles enters on the most interesting part of his 
discussion and suggests the means by which the existing difficul- 
ties may be greatly diminished, if not removed, in the course of 
time. Instead of the codperative industries of the workers, he 
advocates industrial partnerships on the existing bases of “ capi- 
tal,” and a share of the profits of trade with the workmen (who 
have also their regular wages) after the claims of “capital” and 
management have been satisfied. The longest tried experiment 
on this principle was made at the Methley collieries in England, 
beginning in 1852. It continued till 1875, when the partnership 
was dissolved. ‘The same plan is carried out at Carlisle in Scot- 
land, and in this country. It is found to work well in France: 
“In the iron foundry of M. Godin-Lemaire at Guise, employing 
nine hundred men; in the factory of Messrs. Dollfus, Meig & Co. 
at Mulhouse and Dornach; in those of Charles Kestner, near 
Giromagny, Messrs. Schlumberger & Co. at Guebwiller, and 
Messrs. Bourcart & Co., of the same town; the shoe-manufactory 
of M. Savart, in Paris; in Messrs. Steinheil, Dieterlen & Co.'s 
factory, at Rothan, and in the establishments of the Paris and 
Orleans Railway Company and of the Middle Railway. In all 
these cases the industrial partnership has proved very successful.” 
Messrs. Brewster & Co., New York, carriage manufacturers, under- 
took the same experiment in 1869; and it continued for two years, 
till the eight-hour movement came to disconcert matters, and 
the experiment ceased; though Mr. Brewster continues to have 
faith in the principle. Those French workers prove that it is 
fairly practicable. Mr. Bolles, in advocating it, advocates also 
an increase of intelligence among those who are to benefit by it. 
Certainly the present education of our mechanical workers is very 
defective; and they must begin to recognize this truth as the first 
step in the right direction. ‘The Educational Bureau of Washing- 
ton, having issued a circular asking employers what effect educa- 
tion produced on the payment of labor, was informed that ordi- 
nary school education added from twenty to fifty per cent. to the 
wages of laborers. With an education more suited to the lives 
and needs of our workingmen, the increase would be still greater. 
They should be especially taught such branches of “ social 
science” as the nature of aliments, common air, and the rules of 
health, and they should be accustomed to habits, or theories 
even, of exercise and temperance. Every lad should be instruct- 
ed in the principles and calculations of whatever craft or busi- 
ness he may choose, so that he may be able to « ope with the keen 
brains and general logic of employers and capitalists. He should 
recognize the laws of production, demand and supply, &c., and 
have a mind capable of understanding the various rules, regula- 
tions and economies of society in their relations to the labor and 
industry and domestic life of every man hat sort of education 


would go farto transform the artisan of the present day into 
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quite another being, and give him a dignity which all the rest of 
his fellow-men would be bound to respect. It would, in fact, be 
a dignity which he himself would be bound to respect; and that 
would be the highest benefit of all. Knowledge is power, every 
where. A vast body of educated workers could command a 
higher consideration from our men of wealth, and beyond doubt, 
better terms; for the employers would find them fully up to their 
own mental standard, and able to understand the conditions and 
prospects of trade as well as themselves. In such a case, the 
capitalists would be the more inclined to do what Mr. Bolles is 
afraid they would not consent to; that is, state plainly to their 
men the exact nature and capabilities of their business, as the 
basis of some fair agreement between the parties. Certainly that 
mercantile frankness which would do so much to soften contro- 
versy, will never come into fashion till our workmen shall have 
raised their own status by means of education and the habits that 
usually accompany it, in a more or less degree. Our artisans and 
workers are, in brief, only preparing for their grand battle of labor. 
They should learn how to begin it in a fitting way, and so carry it 
on, thoughtfully and steadily to a happy conclusion. 


The author of Zalks abcut Labor, the third and last book 
in our series, comprehends his subject, and we could wish 
he had avoided the dialogue @nethod of treating it. Instead 
of drawing conclusions from well-established data, the writer 
adopts a frame-work, so to speak, of household conversation, 
for the easier conveyance, as he thinks, of instruction; and 
his friend, the “ Judge,” lectures the family in a very effective way ; 
though perhaps not so simply and familiarly as he might. He 
says the question of labor has succeeded that of slavery in our 
society; but that the sentiment of Justice, which has only to- 
day gathered enlightenment enough to abhor a legal system of 
servitude which it so recently tolerated, cannot have reached the 
end of its education in that direction, but rather the beginning of 
new teachings that are larger and more exact. As surely as it 
has recognized the hideous oppression of law which made one 
man the owner of another, so surely is it going to take cognizance 
of those oppressive circumstances in the social state, which give 
to one an overmastering power over his fellow. 

Our author maintains that the doctrine of morality is at the 
bottom of the controversy between labor and capital, and that it 
is not merely a matter of political economy. He is quite right 
in this view. The world is making progress in a variety of ways, 
mental and moral, and there is hope that a change for the better 
will yet exhibit itself in the relations of the workers and the em- 
ployers. The “ Judge’ is no friend of the dictatorship so often 
attempted by the workers, and condemns the uselessness and 
mischief of strikes. Nor does he approve of the principle of 
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co6peration among the workers themselves, who can contribute 
nothing but their labor, and like Mr. Bolles—noticed in a fore- 
going page—recommends a system of industrial partnership, 
under which the laborers shall be admitted to share in the profits 
of the production they may engage in. Such a change, it has been 
objected, would involve a reduction of the profits of capital corre- 
sponding to the addition made to the remuneration of labor. 
But our author argues that, though it may involve some encroach- 
ment upon the general rate of profit which capital now enjoys, 
iccording to the accepted rules of trade, it would not reach the 
extent that may be feared by the capitalists. The greater part of 
the gain to the workingman would be clear gain, ultimately, 
costing the capitalist nothing. The provision for it would be 
found in an increase of profit, relatively to the capital employed, 
resulting from the stimulation of labor by more animating and 
energetic motives. This may certainly be calculated on, since 
self-interest is one of the strongest stimulants of exertion. “The 
most conscientious man,” says Mr. Larned, “is incapable, as a 
rule, of constantly doing quite his best in work when the personal 
benefit to himself from it is not affected by certain differences of 
industry, carefulness and watchful attention. Although he may 
not feel it or know it, there is a want in him of one elastic-spring 
of action that would keep the motives of his work at a steadier 
tension.” But in advocating this general principle of industrial 
work, he thinks it must be practised slowly and cautiously, be- 
lieving that the education of the working classes has not 
fitted them for this species of codperation; and he also admits 
that the system would finally force down the profits of capital. 
Capitalists would, as a general rule, be content with less than 
heretofore. 


is vel 


“ Looking at all parts of the payment made tothe capitalist in the form of 
profits, I conclude there is room for a considerable reduction in their rate 
without weakening the inducements to the abstinence, by which capital is 


accumulated, or weakening the inducement of risks in the employment of 


apital, or weakening the inducements to exertion in the management of 
ipital. Ifthe general introduction of a system of dividends to labor should 
result in the partitioning of something less than twenty, or fifteen, o1 
ven ten per cent. of the total profit of labor to the business-managing cap 
talist for his share, I am confident that the efficiency of the forces taken 


nto account by political economists would not be impaired The conse 
juence of such a system would simply be, that the minimum measure of the 
nducements under which capital can be accumulated would be found, and 


that would be the realization of justice between capital and labor.” 


For all these results the author looks mainly to the beneficient 
growth of public sentiment, which will not forever tolerate the hard 
rapacities of industry as they exist at present. In conclusion he 
expresses a very emphatic opinion concerning one 


great feature 
f the public management, and that is, the custom 


of loans and 


the contraction of government debts, for any purpose. Instead of 
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these he would have taxation, pure, simple and direct, such as 
would enable the people to feel what their governments should be 
about to do, and prevent extravagant expenditure. At most, he 
would give Congress, or the Legislature, power to borrow what 
should be repaid within five years. “To accomplish the abolition 
of the debt-making power in governments,” he says, “ would be the 
greatest victory ever won in the cause of labor.’’ The logic of 
this is that the wealth of great capitalists, instead of being taken 
up by the government, would be driven to take the risks of pro- 
ductive employment and be added to the working-capital of the 
world. 

The subject of the relation of capital and labor is the engross- 
ing one of the hour, and we will endeavor to give our views on it 
In ¢xfenso In Our Next Issue. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


1. The Bible of Humanity. 8 pp. 370. By JULEs MICHELET. 
Translated from the French by VINCENZOCALFA. New York: 
J. W. Bouton. 1877. 


2. Hours with John Darby. 12° pp. 250. By James E. Gar- 
rkETSON, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


/ 

3. The Heiress in the Family. Blue and Gold, 12° pp. 396. 

By Mrs. MACKENZIE Danie. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 1877. 


4. -Vorston’s Rest. 12° pp. 441. By Mrs. ANNA STEPHENS. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1877. 


In this work the celebrated French historian and critic plays, 
as it were, a prolonged fantasia on the great mythologies of men, 
beginning with that of the Aryans, going on through the Persian, 
the Greek, the Egyptian, the Syrian and the Jewish supernatural- 
isms, and winding up with the world-woman and the triumph of 
woman. ‘The matters of which he treats were preéminently the 
growths of the human fancy, and he has treated them in a very 
appropriate manner, that is, fancifully, though he tries at the same 
time to rationalize them. But the superstitions are very rarely 
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amenable to any sort of logic, and he can only offer a number of 
extravagant suggestions in keeping with the theme. Indeed, the 
gravest and most orderly commentators on the mythologies can 
do no better. Cox,in his Mythology of the Aryan races and Max 
Miiller, of Oxford, (to quote only the most recent writers on these 
subjects) argue, in their own way, as wildly as Valmiki and Fer- 
dousi did formerly. It is more amusing after all to follow the 
old stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata or the Rig Veda, 
in the old way. In the pages of the Ramayana (only recently 
translated for the people of the Keltic West) we find the time- 
honored story of love and battle, subsequently reproduced on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, at Worms, and at Carleon upon Usk. 
Rama and his young wife, Sita, walking together in the forest, 
are separated; and the beautiful and atrocious Ravan, taking ad- 
vantage of the situation, seizes the lady and carries her off to 
Lanka. The husband sets out with an army to rescue her, and 
on his way is joined by the gallant Hanuman, king of the monkeys. 
Having arrived before Lanka, Hanuman ventures romantically 
into the Serai of Ravan, finds Sita, encourages her, passes out, 
leads a“ forlorn hope” against the walls and finally brings her 
into camp safe andsound. Rama falls on the neck of the glorious 
gorilla, calls him his brother and puts a crown on his head. ‘This 
behavior seems odd enough. It shows that those ancient 
Indians could have had no very strong ideas of caste, when they 
could tolerate or recite such things about a monkey. They cer- 
tainly had a remarkable respect for the lives of the animals—the 
dog, the serpent, the parrot, the cow, the horse, the elephant, the 
gazelle, and the ourang-outang. ‘They seem to have had the idea 
that created things were in the same category; and this, of course, 
would favor the “ evolution” argument of the Darwinian philoso- 
phers, who suppose that the Hindoos must have respected those 
creatures because they had a traditional idea of their remote 
cousinship. 

Passing from India, our author floats over Greece; and his 
poetic essay, if chanted at Delphi or Olympia long ago, would 
have taken the “ olive-crown.”’ Like all scholars he loves that 
illustrious little country, and might say with the lyric poet 
Béranger : 

Oui, je fus Grec: Pythagore a raison 


The lively classic reader will, no doubt, be very much at home in 
the midst of those Attic flights and fancies. Our author next 
‘goes down into Egypt,” which he calls a country of “death :”’ 
but which seems likely after all to enter upon a new life of histori 
and social progress; and then he finds himself among the 
Syrian maidens, weeping for Thammuz. He next discusses 
Alexander of Macedon, whom he disparages; and then the 
genius and character of the Jews. “The great and true 
glory of the Jews,” he says, “ which they owe to their miseries, 
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is that they alone among all peoples, have given utterance in 
a piercing and immortal wail, to the sigh of the slave.”’ 

The conclusion of this work is devoted to the fair sex and its 
old supremacy. The Triumph of Women was “ illustrated in the 
Christian honors paid to the Hebrew Mary, who, in a later age, 
represented the Isis of ancient Egypt. That antique supremacy 
of women has been recently discussed by Bachofen, Lubbock, 
M’Lennan and others, a notice of whose opinions may be found 
in a preceding article of our Review—Odd customs in old families, 
p. 366 ; and the subject is certainly a curious one, for many reasons. 
It may be noted here, that as late as the fourth century of our era, 
women officiated as priests in the Eastern, or Greek Church; 
a fact which has been forgotten, very probably, by those Christian 
ministers who arrogate to themselves the exclusive exercise of 
sacerdotal functions and set their faces so sternly against the 
appearance of a lady in the pulpit. It should be also remember- 
ed, in this connection, that James, son of Joseph, wrote the 
Gospel of Mary, a book respected by Gregory of Nyssa, Origen, 
Epiphanius, and other Christian Fathers in high standing. It is 
a very great mistake to suppose that the influence of woman is 
only beginning to be recognized in this enlightened nineteenth 
century. It was recognized in all centuries, among all the races 
of the world, civilized or savage, and will be again in improved 
times to come. 

The translation of this volume by Signor Calfa is praiseworthy, 
as the effort of one not born to the manor of our very difficult 
language. But it has some typographical defects here and there, 
which a friendly censorship might have prevented. 





‘THe author of Hours with John Darby dedicates it to a lady ; 

a fact which predisposed us to like it, fancying it would be some- 
thing clear, simple, easy of comprehension and consequently at- 
tractive to the general reader. But in this we have been some- 
what disappointed. The book is not easy reading, but a piece 
résistance, and also a“ forest of difficulty,” through which the con- 
scientious reader must make his way, so to speak, with a hatchet 
a rather dangerous weapon to putinto the hands of any critic, as 
one of his implements of office. These Hours of our professional 
brother will probably be found too academic and sententious, too 
oracular and peremptory for the average mind; reminding people 
a good deal of the French Michelet, one of the most stenographic, 
figurative, gesticular and sometimes confusing penman of his 
nation. The author before us does not condescend to talk to us 
in the plain style of speech to which we have been accustomed, 
and through which we can most readily and agreeably discover a 
writer's meaning. Yet there is meaning in his pages; and men ot 
extensive leisure will discover it—especially in the opening paper 
“Concerning a Wife,” which contains a number of things well 
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worth reading and remembering. There are also some interesting 
papers on the subject of AZome, which is a very taking-title for most 
people, whether they have homes or not. But as a general rule the 
sayings of this book seem to have been tormulized too affectedly 
for familiar conversation. A good many of them are rather forced in 
sentiment, as we take it. For instance: a little boy comes into a 
room where his mother ts lying in her coffin; the author, to console 
him, tells him she ts in heaven, and then bids him to go out to see 
if he cannot recognize her face among the beautiful clouds. The 
boy goes out. “IT watched the golden curls in the sun, as they 
fell over his shoulders from ahead turned upward to look for God 
and a mother.” Again he advises the heart-broken husband not 
to look in the cocoon for the butterfly that has departed. But 
the man still laments. He throws himself upon the grave, ex- 
claiming—* My dear Chrysalis! She is smothering here!” The 
pathos of these passages seems to have a touch of the grotesque, 
which tends to spoil it. The singularity of the author is that, 
while he is very Greek and pagan in his style of philosophy, he 
is very orthodox in his notions of Christianity— 
A very heathen in his e¢Azc part, 
But still a sad good Christian in his heart. 

Lest it should be thought we have been too flippant in our notice 
of Hours with John Darby, we make a little extract about 
“ Nooses’”’—giving the entire of the chapter, to show the authors’ 
customary style of treatment : 


NOOSES 


“Flies in webs, and flies out of webs: men in nooses and men out of 
nooses. Is it not evident to him who has his eyes in his head, and who 
uses them, that man is the tier and untier of his own knots 

“Can it be said that a noose is a thing in and out of itself? Yet is it not 
the case that nooses are to be found everywhere? Is not a boy apt to get 
his first knowledge of them through the heedlessness of some playfellow 
who causes him the fracture of a leg or arm bya twist, made in the long 
grass of a hill-side? Are not callous men likely enough to find a last ex- 
perience of them, together with a broken neck, through a loop which a hang- 
man makes at the end of a bit of rope? 

“ What then shall Lysias conclude ? Is it well for boys that they run down- 
hill with shut eyes? Or for men that they walk overa street on which 
lives an executioner?” 


These questions are disconcerting enough, and we transfer to 
the gentle reader with pleasure the privilege of replying. 


The Hetress in the Family, by Mrs. Daniel, is the third volume 
of Messrs. Petersons’ popular do//ar sertes, and a very interesting 
novel it is for light summer reading. The characters in it are 
finely drawn; the incidents are interesting; the general tone is 
pure and healthy and there is no lack of taste and good feeling. 
As a love story it is an undoubted success. 
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Mrs. Stephen's .Vorston's Rest, also from the house of Messrs. 
Peterson & Brothers, must be regarded altogether more sensational! 
than the other just mentioned. Written in its author’s well- 
known vivacious style, it is not without interest of a certain sort, 
and we doubt not, will be as popular and as widely read as any 
of the author’s previous productions. 





SCIENCE. 


1. Frutt and Bread. A Scientific Diet. By Gustav SCHLICK- 
EYSEN. ‘Translated from the German by M. L. HoLprook, 
M.D. With an Appendix. Illustrated. New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Company. 1877. 


Tuts scientific and genial little book is on a subject as old as 
the world, yet not likely to grow old in the world—viz., the stomach, 
that great moter of all human progress. “ C'est /e petit ventre gui 
fait mouvotr le monde,” said the first Napoleon at St. Helena; 
. piece of wisdom leading to the philosophical inference that our 
motor must be rather in a disorderly condition, when we see how 
that same world 1s getting along. A reform is evidently neces- 
sary; and our author, Herr Schlickeysen, begins with the begin- 
ning and advocates a change, which would be among the greatest 
known in civilization. Accepting the theories of Sylvester 
Graham and others, he would go still further and abolish the 
sacred institution of Cookery, just as the teetotallers would abolish 
the custom of strong and pleasant drinks; and he and they certainly 
say a number of things well-worthy of general attention. He 
bases his arguments on the science of Anthropology, which shows 
that the human stomach resembles that of the anthropoid ape and 
other frugivorous and granivorous animals; and he asserts that 
man does not belong to the carnivorous class of the lions and 
tigers, but was originally intended by nature to be nourished on 
the simple produce of the earth. He argues, in fact, that men 
would live best and happiest in the forest, and his logic has at 
times a tinge of what has been termed schwarmeret and German 
sentiment. But the enthusiasm is in a good cause, and the 
author's argument is certainly worthy of respect. Beyond a doubt, 
our people are too much addicted to the meat-superstition, an 
evil aggravated by our general system of cookery. This last 
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as a science—and it should take rank with the very first—is 
only in its infancy, and for the rest, is barbarously practised as a 
general rule. But the love of dead flesh prepared by fire is deep- 
ly rooted incivilized human nature. ‘Those radicals, the Parisians, 
wishing to increase their food-comforts, turn, not to apples or 
cereals, but to the horses. Over 5,302 horses and donkeys have 
been slaughtered during the first half of the present year; against 
4,400 for the same period of 1876; and the people are beginning 
to like that tood just as they likeabsinthe. The logic—questionable 
in our view—of this carnivorous propensity is that meat is a stimu- 
lant, and all men love stimulants, though the action of these in the 
human system is more or less abnormal, and at the ultimate expense 
of life. But they argue that this brief unsatisfactory life would be 
dull and colorless without the stimulants, solid or liquid; and this 
kind of logic is very pow erful. Nevertheless, people of intelligence 
must recognize that the fruits and cereals are among the best 
supports of the human system, and admit that the millions of our 
population would be healthier and better off, if they depended 
more on that cheapest of all diets, and less on flesh meat, alcohol 
and even tea and coffee. A thousand instances have been quoted 
to show that cereals, fruits and vegetables nourish the healthiest 
bodies and brains, and a thousand more tend to prove that the 
excessive use of meat encourages the use of strong drink. Dr. 
Holbrook quotes lr J- & Ja kson and Charles ©. Groom 
Napier, who plead strongly for the simpler order of aliment and 


show how it would be the best remedy in the world against the 


disease of intemperance—the wet-rot of society. 

Altogether, the reader will find room tor much wholesome 
cogitation in this little book, which tends like so many others on 
the same theme, to the general benefit rhey all present a num- 
ber of truths of which no man of intelligence should be ignorant; 
ind this dietetic iteration will have its effect by degrees on the 
prejudices of men— non vi sed safe cadendo—just as the continual 
dropping of water wears the stone at last. The truths of science 
make slow headway in this world, but they have time to back 
them; and “time,’’ as Sir Matthew Hale says, “is the wisest thing 
under heaven.” 


RECEIVED 


We have received the feurth volume of Zhe Analyst, a 
monthly periodical devoted to pure and applied mathematics 
Its pages bear ample testimony to the genius and industry of its 
editor and publisher, J. E. Hendricks, A. M., Des Moines, lowa 
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We trust the professor meets with deserved encouragement in his 
work, for it is the only mathematical journal published in this 
country, and supplies a want long felt by American mathema- 
ticians. We notice that many of our eminent mathematicians 
have contributed important papers to its columns. The names 
of professors Hall, Kirkwood, Perkins, P. E. Chase, Hill, Meech, 
Ficklin, and others, are among its contributors. In the first 


volume we observe a communication from Prof. Schiaparelli, of 
Milan, Italy 


NEW MUSIC. 


1. Little German Home Across the Sea. Songand Chorus. Words 
and Music by WaGnerR. New York: 5S. T. Gordon & Son 


2. Nevermore Song. Words by the Hon. Mrs. C. K. Girrorp. 
Music by Wm. Hamivtron. New York: S. T. Gordon & 
Son. 


3. Crossing the Danube. Grand March. By Juan SALsepo. 
New York: S. T. Gordon & Son. 


5. Empire State. Galop. By B. MOLLENHAUER. New York: 
S. I. Gordon & Son. 


ERRATA. 


Despire a proof-reader of rare critical sagacity and a printer of unexce] 
tionable ability, the fair pages of the Review are occasionally marred by errors 


of type, too serious to be permitted to pass in silence. Mere inadvertencies 
of spelling and grammar may be left to the critical reader himself to correct , 
but those of sese, in justice to our contributors, we feel it a duty to correct 
ourselves 

In the article on The See of Rome, &c., in July number, for “ England 
read Langton, p. 32, these for “three,” p. 33; comments for “command, 
p. 41, Sententie Declarationis for Sentential Declaratis, p. 42. 

In the article on General Grant, in this number, read promise for 

promises,” p, 240; insert mot between “ was” and “the,” p. 243, 26th line 

trom head ; read Co/one/ tor “ General,” p. 241, first line; Zod? for ‘ Lode 


241 29th line from head 


ta" We regret to say that the article on John Lothrop Motley, and on 


two other articles, announced for this number of the Aeview, came t 


hand t t 


ut Chey will appear in the January number. 
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be it observed, of excursions for the study of botany, or natural history 


These attractions are duly set forth in tinted catalogues-—often in bad 
grammar—and advertised in the daily papers, with the effect of securin, 
an overtiowing number of pupils. 


Far be it from our intention to cast any retlections on school comforts 


wholesome quarters, cheerful recreations and environments. All this is | 
not only proper, but desirabl But let them be secondary and subservi 
to something better in the curriculum of school and college Life Our 


criticism is rather directed against institutions in which these things ar 


rit Tt 


yrimary, and made use of as the chief means of success, In—securing pup 














i 
ind in which education is altogether a secondary consideration. We respect 
fully suggest that schools of this character, many of which exist in our 
midst, should change their names, and cease to be a reproach to the 
name of “ boarding-school.” It is an obviou ibuse of the term to 
call them schools at all At the risk of being thought presumptuous | 
‘ 
we suggest a few becoming titles tor them One class of them, for 
example, might appropriately be called after the French, “ Z7’/ le fart” 
the art consisting of lessons in cards, chess, arithmetical curiosities 
legerdemain, iricaturing, pantomime, the art of pleasing, addres et 
\nother ss might be designated Institute of Amusement; a schoo 
for both sexe This school would embrace studies in the black-art poke 
cribl e, rifle and p stol practi top-spin ne and marble ving for tt 
boys and girls, ct music and dancing he text books need not be 
extensive \ few modern novels of the sensational rt the work { | 
Mark Twain would do For still anothe is f these | lag sch 
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whole afternoon; (2) they are ‘ picked,’ so to speak, to a far greater extent 
than the gentlemen; (3) they have the advantage of greater age, since, until! 
this year, they have never been admitted until they were 18 years of age, 
while the gentlemen are, and always have been, at 16; (4) it is loudly whis 
pered that some of the professors are partial to them asaclass. It is at 
least natural that they should have a warm interest in the young ladies’ 
progress.” The writer adds that the young ladies at the University “ ris 
when they wish and go to bed when they wish, eat what and as much as 
they wish, study as much and when they wish, and in fact in all things do 
about as they like. They are even allowed to receive gentlemen callers who 
do not bring letters from ‘papa,’ and that, too, without the presence of a 
matron. In fact, they are assumed to be just what they are—women who 
j 


are not idiots, and who are capable of judging tor themselves.” 


* The system of elective studies is, we are glad to see, growing in 
popular favor. President Capen, of Tuft’s College, in his Annual Report on 
the condition of that institution, says of it 


“ The more general recoygnition of the elective system in doing the work 
of the college is a forward step. It meets with approval in every quarter 
The students like it because it not only enables them to pursue with 

] 


especial profits studies to which they are attracted by inclination and 


capacity, but because it saves them from wasting their energies upon de- 


partments in which they can make no very marked progress. The quality 
of instruction is improved by breaking up the classes into small sections 
ind bringing the men directly and constantly under the influence of the 
instructor. The work of teaching is materially increased by multiplying 


the hours of recitation, but the instructor is compensated by the enthusiasm 
which men naturally feel when they are working in lines which they have 


selected for themselves.” 


*.* Manhattan College, under the auspices of the Christian Brothers, 


seems to be enjoying an unusual degree of prosperity. The proficiency 
exhibited by its isses at the late examinations and Commencement exer- 
cises speaks well for the litthe band of earnest workers who have them in 
immediate charge The Manhattan is the leading Catholic educationa 
institution of this country, and an honor to the cause to which it is devoted 

Education. Institutions calling themselves Protestant, or non-sectarian, 


may well look to their laurels in view of the creditable achievements otf 


pronounced Catholic Colleges like Manhattan, Rockhill, (Md.), and St 


Francis Xavier, (N. Y.) Apart from the religious exercises, by no means 


too rigorously enjoined, no one would presume the Manhattan to be a 


sectarian institution. Nor is it sectarian in those things which pertain to 
the acquisition of knowledge, and good scholarship. The late Dr. Sears, a 
pronounced heretic, taught the classics there several years, and was cordially 


welcomed The friendly relation which subsisted between the managers o! 


Manhattan College and himself reflects credit on them both; and the latter 


all to make it perpetual, to his honor be it said. 


desired most of 


t *'] 


iw Saturday Review evidently does not hold some of the Americal! 


| 


niversities in high esteem. In its issue of June 5, 1877, it says with more 
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LIFE-INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE space at our disposal in the present number of the Remew is 
insuthicient to give our readers any adequate idea of the present status of life- 
nsurance, The re ire some indi ations ot an Improve ment in certain qual 
ters, both in the conduct of the companies and in the public confidence in 
it Phe last quarter has been crowded, as usual, with suspicious revelations 


ind it is too much to hope that the worst has yet been divulged. Indes 






when we reflect on the situation, the relation of Life-Insurance companies 


to their policy-holders, and the almost insuperable difficulties with whicl 


the latter have to contend in taking the initiative for their rights, or to pro- 


tect themselves against fraud, the wonder is that so much rascality is uncov- 


ered as there is. “What is everybody's business is nobqdy's business.” 


If defrauded policy-holders could act in their own defence in concert, as one 


man, combining both purpose and means, the officials of some of these 


t 


those of many other companies, whom we could name, and who are ne 


paying heavily for “ puffs” to a subsidized press, in their endeavor to rega 
and keep public confidence, would speedily be sent in the same direction 


r convicted swindlers, if, indeed, there were enou 


to the sam repository t 
# such places to hold them. We repeat that it is owing to the want 


inization among the insured, preventing effective action on their part 


that many ot the life-insurance officials are able to screen themselves, ec 
ceal their crimes and hold up their heads among their neighbors and frien 
One official of the defunct Security Life, for example, whom we happen pet 
ha to know, and who is under indictment for purjury, for sweat 
to returt t his company which he knew to be false, has not materia 
i his style of living, except in keeping fewer horses. He walks « 
rive throad in open day among his neighbors as if he had don 


hich to be ashamed ! For this display ot cheek” 


hy part, and on the part of others in like circumstances, we hol 


thi iblic largely responsible. It indicates a debauched public sentiment 


t 
when high-handed rogues, elegant thieves and swindlers like them, cat 


ippear in publie without drawing down upon them some decided expres 


m of the public’s censure and disapprobation, So, while at present we 
e nothing to record but disgraceful proceedings in respect of defunct 
fraudulent Life companies, we hope in the near future to be abl 
resent something better—more satisfactory to the insurer and th 


vy in truth we believe that life-insurance, proper/y conducts 


t i\ nestly conducted—which is to say, economically conduct 


lefunect companies would long since have been sent to states-prison, and 
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t | i (y n stock This was probal the w which 
t | the Gsuardian He i th ct w Vier 
i ! S, LO I s ittothe Guardiar ind gives to the retiring 
id ! AULA road bonds, charging that kewise tothe Guardian 
As Pres nt the North Amer a he repays a loan of $150,000.00 »btained 
from the Un il | inging the same to the North America In the 
ime capacity he makes contracts with his brother-in-law and with the 
family of the ex-President, by which hundreds of thousands of the funds 
belonging to policv-holders are manipulated out of the way. Finally, 


just as the nine years term is about to expire, the Universal, having no 
further occasion for his services, goes up like a sky-rocket. Does not this 


recall some of the unearthly facts 


ymmemorated in ancient legend ? 


* It is somewhat surprising that, after all, the Charter Oak Life, 
should have managed to tide over its difficulties. Its strongest claim to 
iblic confide lies perhaps in the prompt manner in which it has con- 
trived to rid itself of Furber & Co. In July, its affairs were considered 
hopeles t iabilities far exceeded its assets: and it was enjoined from 
ill further transaction of business \mong other discoveries it was said 
that onthe old board’s retirement ¥1,000,000,00 worth of 


premium notes had 


disappear bodily, and no entries could be found in any of the books prior 
to May Ist, [876 by degrees, however, the injunction was modified ; the 
old management was completely overthrown, and the company reor- 
; Zed This was at a time when on the most favorable showing, the 
issets of the company by no means equalled its liabilities. The examining 


committee reported as “good,” assets amounting to $9,266,090.96, and as 
uncertain” $3,864472.34, while the liabilities were shown to be 
77.61 that is four million in excess of the / assets, and one 


m n above the assets of every kind On July 30th, the injunction was 


finally vacated, and the motion for a receiver withdrawn. It remains yet to 


be seen what confidence the company under its new management will com- 
mand ther States. In Chicago it has been refused admission altogether. 
x The West has likewise its quota of disgraceful exposures. The 
Protection Life of Chicago has fallen into difficulties, and been found from 
the first to have done business on an imaginary capital — cheques given for 
stock subscriptions, and then replaced by mortgages on swamp lots, wild- 
lands and other worthless securities It collected assessments from policy- 
hh icrTs to pay fictitious losses and ante -dates its real losses S¢ as to 
m contribution from holders of subsequent policies. A more villainous 

h was never exposed. In St. Louis, three life companies have proved 


insolvent, the Missouri Mutual, Atlas and De Soto. How long is all this 
to last Experience has shown that warnings are unheeded. But are the 


gu vy parties to go unwhipped of justice? We hear of eight or ten officials 


who have been formally, I 


v indicted, and yet no steps taken to punish them 
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for th they ha is od Cdther th ‘ ullV x va I 
more hametully dehant, walk abr id ‘ wit ta ire t 
smallest dread of consequences Wi m the authorities to eu 
power committed to them for the protection of society and to let these 
evil-doers learn for once the truth of the saying “ He beareth not the sword 


in vain.’ 
*.* The American Popular Life still continues to assert its solvency 
and this in the face of the damning facts that $40,000.00 worth of old de ith 


claims have been found by the Receiver, of which it had made no record ; 


and that its unpaid losses, returned at $56,660.00, have been already 
reckoned up to $107,000.00, and that there are “ still more to follow ;” that 
instead of $84,475.19, the “cash in hand” reported, there have been found 
only $9,800.00; and that the total assets, reported at $588,702.58, were in 
fact only $183,645.01, of which $15,500.00 were doubtful. The latest 
discovery made is that in one year the company returned its loans at 


$9,600.00 and its “interest due on loans” at $6,000.00; in other words the 


interest due amounted to nearly two-thirds of the principal. 


Had the lamented P. P. Bliss been on hand at the time of the inves- 
tigations into the affairs of these various companies, he might have added, 


with good effect, a verse to one of his popular hymns 


* Have you treed a fraud or two? 
Still there’s more to follow 

‘Cash in hand’ not paid nor duc 
Still there’s more to tollow 

‘Bonds’ for which you search in vain? 
‘Premium notes’ all hollow ? 
Mortgage castles built in Spain 


Still, there’s more to follow.” 


Iemphat Yu fevasporated fp v-holder 


** More and more! More and more! 
Always more to follow! 
Oh, the reckless, shameless frauds! 


Still, there’s more to follow.” 


* It is said that two of the stockholders of the Newark Mutual Life, 


who are alleged to have received a bonus of fifty per cent. on their stock, 


were sitting on the Grand Jury which is now engaged in an investigation 


of the case. How is that for New Jersey justices 
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DANA, ALEX. H., New York, ‘ . Philosophy of Population: Popular Illusions 

DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland, , The Works of Charles Dickens 

DOYLE, Hon. D. R. LAWRENCE, New York, . Phe Canadas: their Position, 
and Destiny. 

FAUST, A. J., A. M., Ph. D., Washington, D. C., The See of Rome and Civil 
\llegiance 

GAILBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PCER, Dublin, Ireland, . ‘ ‘ . Mexican Antiquities 

GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass., , . Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State 

GREENE, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mass., . . The Turco-Greek Question ; the 
Irish Church ; the French Crisis. 

HENZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia, . P ‘ Wills and Will-Making 

HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass., . ‘ ; . William Pitt and his Times 

HOWARD, J. Q., New York, . ; Colonial Paper Money ; Chief Justice Marshall. 

HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine, : ‘ Vico’s Philosophy of History. 

KINGSLEY, V. WRIGHT, New York, ; . The American Bar; William Pinkney. 


John C,. Calhoun; Henry Clay; Recollections of Daniel Webster ; Notabilities of 
the American Bar—Rufus Choate; Patrick Henry and the Revolution; Edmund 
Burke ; Alexander Hamilton; The Salient Characteristics of Washington ; Thomas 
Jefferson ; Life and Character of Aaron Burr. 


LIEBER, Pror. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky., . New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 
LLOYD, Pror. MAX. G., Boston, p , The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia, . . Lord Palmerston; the Ruling 


Class in England ; the Man with the Iron Mask; Irish Law and Lawyers; Sydney 
Smith and his Associates; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 
MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL.D., London, England, .  TheSaracenic Civilization in Spain. 
MORRIS, CHARLES, Philadelphia, , . Extinct Races of America—The Mound 
Builders; Ancient Africa and its Races; Ancient Inhabitants of Europe, and 
whence they came. 
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Ministry. 
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*The academic degrees are given only of those whom the editor happens to know to 
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THE 
HWational Quarterly Review. 


First SERIES. 34 VOLUMES. 


THE attention of Librarians and Bibliographers is called to the First Series 
of the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, under the editorship of the late 
Edward I. Sears, LL.D. It comprises essays by specialists in various depart- 
ments of learning, ancient and modern, and is especially rich in expositions of 
the classics,—constituting almost a classical library in itself. 

TITLES OF ESSAYS: 


No. 1.— une, 1860. 


I. Dante. V. The Nineteenth Century. 

II. Godwin’s History of France. VI. A Glance at the Fine Arts. 
Ill. The Modern French Drama. VIL. The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
IV. The Works of Charles Dickens VIII. Italy, Past and Present. 

No. Il.—September , 1360. 

I, James Fenimore Cooper V. The English Language. 

Il, Hungary, Past and Present VI. Seward as an Orator and Statesman. 
Ill. Social Life in America. VII. The Works of Miss Evans. 
IV. Torquato Tasso. VIII. * Availability ;’’ or, Politicians ws. Statemen. 


No. IIIl.— December, 1560. 


I. Lord Bacon V. Tendencies in Modern Thought 

II. American Female Novelists Vi. A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 
III. Camoens and his Translators VIL. The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
IV. England under the Stuarts VIIIl. French Romances and American Morals. 


No. 1V.—March, 1861. 


I, Persian Poetry. VI. The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
Il. Americanisms. VII. Motley’s United Netherlands 
III. Mexican Antiquities VIII. The Lessons of Revolutions 
IV. Modern Criticism IX. Quackery and the Quacked. 


V. Popular Botany. 


No. V.—Fune, 1861. 


I. Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos VI. The Canadas: Their Position and Destiny. 

II. The Jesuits and their Founder VIL. The Sciences among the Ancients and Moderns. 
III. Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of Legislation VIII. Danish and Swedish Poetry 
IV. Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes IX. The Secession Rebellion ; why it must be put 
V. Recent French Literature down 

No. Vl.—September, 1561. 

I. The Poetical Literature of Spain VI. Wills and Will Making 

Ii. Hans Christian Andersen and his Fairy Legends VII. Aristotle—his Life, Labors, and lutluence. 
II{. Intluence of Music—The Opera. VIII. Carthage and the Carthaginians. 
IV. The De Saussures and their writings—Mme. IX. Spasmodic Literature Philip Thaxter 

Neckar. X. The Secession Rebellion and its sympathizers, 


V. Mahomet and the Koran 


No. VIL.—December, 1861 


1. The Men and Women of Homer VI. Russia on the Way to India 

II. Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civilizatior VII. Berkley— His Life and Writings. 
Ill. Burial Customs and Obitual Lore VIII. Count De Cavour 
IV. Modern Italian Literature IX. The Morals of Trade 

V. Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law 

No. VIIl.—March, 1862 

I. Vindication of the Celts. Vil. Influence of Comparative Philology on In- 
II. Dr. Arnold of Rugby tellectual Development. 
III. Female Education ; Good, Bad, and Indifferent VIII. Our National Defences. 
IV. Christopher Martin Wieland IX. The Union, not a League, but a Permanent 
V. Improvement and New Uses of Coal Gas. Government. 


VI. Bombastic Literature 
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No. IX, June, 1862. 
I, The Chinese Language and Literature. VII. Sir Philip £idney. 
Il. Angelology and Demonology—Ancientand Mod- | VIII. Aurora Leigh. 
ern s 1X. Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civilization 
III. Sir Thomas More and his Times than Soldiers. 
IV. Maud as a representative Poem X. The National Academy of Design and its Great 
V. The Comedies of Moliére Men 
V1. Education and Unity of Pursuit of the Christian 
Ministry. 
No. X. September, 1802, 
1. Lucretius on the Nature of Things. VI. The Laws and Ethics of War 
II, The Works and Influence of (roethe. VIl. New Theoriesand New Discoveries in Natural 
III. Madame de Maintenon and her Times History 
IV. Effects of War and Speculation on Currency VII. Poland—-Causes and Consequences of her Fall. 
V. Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages IX. Quacker f lusurance Companies 
No. XI December, 1562. 
I. The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient Egyp- V. The Writings and Loves of Robert Burns 
tians VI. André and Arnold 
Il. New England Individualism VII. Bacon as an Essayist. 
Ili. Genius, Talent and Tact VIIL. Publishers: Good, Bad and Indifferent 
IV. Ought our Great Atk Cities to be Fortified IX. Direct and Indirect Taxes at Home and Abroad, 
N XII Varch, 15863 
I. The Works and Intluence of Schiller VI. Orators and Eloquence 
II. Astr nical Th $ VIL. Insurance uackery a its Organs 
III. Culture of the Human \ VIII. ¢ ; Times 
IV. Lucian and His Times + ee <nowles 
V. Electro-Magnetis: nd Kindred Sciences 
No. XIII.—¥une, 1563. 
I, The Greek Tragic Drama— A®schylus. Vi. Manhattan College 
Il. Theology of the American Indians Vil. Woman— Her Influence and Capabilities 
Ill. phic Short-Hand VIil. Peruvian Antiquities 
IV. guage and Literature IX. Manufacture i Use f Artificial Precious 
V s—their Causes and Consequences. Stones. 





No. XIV.—September, 1863 


I, The Insane and their Treatment—Past and V1. Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology. 
Present V1l. The Public Schools of New York. 
lI. The Clubs of London VIII. Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabitants 
Ill. Cowper and His Writings IX. Social Condition ot Working-Classes in England. 
IV. Feudalism and Chivalry X. Commencements of Colleges, Seminaries, etc. 
V. Meteors 


No. XV.—Deceméer, 1503. 


I. Prison Discipline— Past and Present VI. Laplace and his Discoveries 
1. Richard Brinsley Sheridan VIl. The House ot Hapsburg 
I the Med Vill. The Mexicans and their Revolutions, from Itur- 


and its founder bide to Maximilian 
IX. The Gypsies: their History and Character 





No. XV1.—March, 1864 
I. Sources ai Characteristics of Hindu Civiliza- V. Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poe 
t VI. Our Quack Doctors and their Performances. 
1. Kepler and his Discoveries 
I. Ancient and Modern Selief in a Future Life. 


I. Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome VI 
I. The Brazilian Empir Vil 


N XVIL.—Fune, 1564 
hy V. College of the Holy Cross 
iryland VI. Liebnitz as a Philosopher and Discoverer 
1. The Negro and the White Man in Africa 
1. Our Presidents and Governors compared to 
Kings and petty Princes 


I ind his Philosoy 
I. History a Ix ince tM 
1. Russian Literatur Past and Present Vi 
Cemeteries, 1 Modes of Burial, Ancient and Vil 


No. XVIIL.—September f 
I. Ch r ts History, Progress, and Utility V. William Pitt and His Times 
Il. Vic phy of History VI. Spinoza and his Philosophy 
Ill. Elizabet nd Her Courtiers. VIl. Commencements of illeges, Universities, etc. 
IV. Do the Lower Animals Reason? VIII. Emigration as Influenced by the War 


No. XIX.—December, 1864. 


I. Pericles an s Times V. Currency—Causes of Depreciation 

Il. The Civilizing Force VI. Leo X and his Times. 
{11., Chief-Just Paney VII. Chemical Analysis by Spectral Observations. 
1V. Spanish Literatur Lope de Vega. VIll. The President's Messag« 


No. XX.—March, 1565. 


I, Italian Poetry—Ariosto. V. Edward Everett. 
ll. Lunar Phenomena | V1. Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government. 


Ill. Grahame of Claverhouse and the Covenanters. | VII. History, Uses and Abuses of Petroleum. 
IV. Our Gas Monopolies. | VIII. Swedenborg and his New Religion. 
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I. The Celtic-Druids. 
II. Wallenstein. 
III. United States Banking System—Past and Present. 
’, The New York Bar—Charles O’Conor. 
. Phases of English Statesmanship. 


at 
‘ 


No, XX1.—Fune, 1565. 


xxi 





| VI. Modern Correctors of the Bible. 

VII. Ancient and Modern Discoveries in Medical 
Science. 
| VIII. The Lessons and Results of the Rebellion. 


No. XXII.—September, 1565. 


. Lord Derby’s Translation o1 Homer. 

. William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philo- 
logist. 

III. The Wits of the Reign of Queen Anne. 

IV. American Female Criminals. 


os 
— 


V. The Negative Character of Cicero. 
VI. The National Debt of the United States. 
VII. Civilization of the Ancient Persians. 
| VIII. Commencements of Colleges and Seminaries. 


No, XXIIIl.—December, 1565. 


I. Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. 

II. Daniel Webster and His Influence. 
III, The Symbolism of the Eddas. 
IV. Character and Destiny of the Negro. 


V. Epidemics and their Causes—Cholera. 
VI. Lord Palmerston. 
VII. Museums and Botanical Gardens. 
VIII. The President’s Message. 


No. XXIV.—March, 15866. 


I. Galileo and his Discoveries. 
II. Australia—its Progress and Destiny. 

. International Courtesy— Mr. Bancroft’s Oration. 
. Sydney Smith and His Associates. 


No. XXV. 


I, Socrates and his Philosophy. 

I, The Saturnian System. 

I, Heine and his Works 

Why the Opera fails in New York. 
. Buddhism and its Influence. 


V. The President's Veto—Rights of Conquered. 
VI. Lessing «nd His Works. 
VII, Pain and Anzsthetics. 
VIII. British Rule in Ireland. 


—Fune, 1866. 


VI. The South American Republics and the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

I. Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 

I, Partisan Reconstructions, 


VI 
VII 


No, XXVI.—September, 1566, 


I. The iaies < zesar of Napoleon ITI 
Il. The Philosophy of Death. 

. Arabian Civilization, and What We Owe It. 
’, Newton and his Discoveries. 


V. Our Colleges and our Churchmen. 


VI. Irish Law and Lawyers. 
VII. Samples of Modern Philosophy. 
VIII. The National Convention and its Work. 


No. XXVII.—Deceméber, 1860. 


1. Physiology and the Lessons it Teaches 

I. Cuba—its Resources and Destiny 

I. Robert Boyle—his Influence on Science and Lib- 
eral Ideas. 

. Food and its Preparation. 


V. Hungary—her Literature and her Prospects. 
VI. The Acquisition of Knowledge Impeded by 
our Legislators. 
VII. Indecent Publications. 
| VIII. Education in Congress. 


No, XXVII.—March, 1867. 


I. Alfieri: his Life, Writings and Influence. 

I, Oliver Cromwell : his Characterand Government. 
I, The Temporal Power of the Pope. 

’. Chatterton and his Works, 


V. Poisons and Poisoners. 


VI. Negro Rule in Haytiand the Lessons it Teaches. 
| VII. The Sun and its Distance from the Farth. 
Vill. Insurance—Good, Bad and Indifferent. 


No. XXIX.—¥une, 1567. 


I, The Ancient Phoenicians and their Civilization. 
Ii, Ornithology of North America. 
II 


V. Release of Jefferson Davis vs. Military Domina- 
VI. Fichte and his Philosophy. [tion. 


III, Origin of Alphabetic Writing. VII. Whatthe Politicians make of our Postal System. 
IV. Virgil and his new Translator. | VIIl. Euler and his Discoveries. 
No, XXX.—September, 1867. 


I. The Jews and their Persecutions. 

I, Have the Lower Animals Souls, or Reason? 
I, Winckelmann and Ancient Art. 

’, Dante and his new Translator. 

”, What has Bacon Originated, or Discovered ? 


VI. Assassination and Lawlessness in the United 
States. 
| WII. The Jesuits in North America and Elsewhere. 
| VILL. The Civil Service in the United States. 


No. XXXIL.—De ember, 1867. 


IV. Lafayette, as a Patriot and Soldier. 
V. Nebular Astronomy. 
VI. Martin Luther and the Old Church. 
VII. Medizval German Literature—Eschenbach. 
VIII. Heraldry ; its Origin and Influence. 


No. XXXII.—March, 1868. 


V. The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten, 
VI. Progress made by American Astronomers, 
VII. Supernatural Phenomena. 
VIII. Impeachment of the President. 


No, XXXIII.—¥une, 2868. 


I. Greek Comedy—Menander. 
II. Animal Magnetism ; its History, Character and 
Tendency 
III. Management of our Finances ; Ruinous Influence 
of Paper Money. 
I, Epicurus and his Philosophy. 
II. English Newspapers ond Printing in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 
III, Progress and Influence of Sanitary Science. 
IV. The Microscope and its Discoveries. 
I. Seneca as a Moralis: and Philosopher. 
Il. Present Aspect of Christianity. 
UI. Chess in our Schools and Colleges. 


IV. The Rational Theory. 


V. Thomas Aquinas and his Writings. 
V1. Illustrated Satirical Literature. 
VII. The Discoveries of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 
VIII, The Impeachment Trial and its Results. 
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No, XXXI1V.—September, 1868. 


I. Nicholas Copernicus. 

Il. Three Centuries of Shakespeare. 
IlI. Epidemics—Ancient and Modern. 
lV. The Siege of Charleston. 


V. Our Colleges and Seminanes, Maleand Female. 
VI. * Strikes,” versus Wages and Capital. 
VII. Comets and their Orbits. 
VIII. Our Presidential Candidates 


No. XXXV.—December, 1868. 


— 


. Infernal Divinities—Ancient and Modern. 
. Early Christian Literature. 

. The Sorrows of Burns. 

. The Phenomena of Sound. 


V. Orangeism .n Ireland : its History and Character. 
VI. George William Frederick Hegel. 
VII. The Miraculous Element in our Periodicals. 
VIII. Ancient Etruria. 


No. XXXVI.— March, 1569. 


I. Diogenes the Cynic. 

. The Turco-Greek Question. 

. Béranger and his Songs. 

- Successive Conquests and 
Mexico. 


Races of Ancient 


V. Columbia College. 

VI. The Ruling Class in England. 
VII. Celtic Music. 
VIII. President Grant and his Cabinet, 


No, XXXVII.—¥aune, 15869. 


. Vindication of Euripides. 

. Rousseau and his Influence. 

. The Parsees 

. The Philosophy of Population 


V. The Man with the Iron Mask. 


VI. Vassar College and its Degrees. 
VIL. Henry Kirke White. 
VIL. The Irish Church. 


No, XXXVIII.—September, 1869. 





I. The Byzantine Empire 
II. Popular illusions. 
Ill. The Primitive Races of Europe. 
IV. The Queen of Scots and her Traducers. 
V. The Troubadours and their Influence. 
VI. The Ethicsand sthetics of our Summer Resorts. 


No. XXXIX 








I. Hindoo Mythoiogy and its Influence 
Il. Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. 
III. The Greek Church. 
IV. Women’s Rights Viewed Psychologically and 
Historically. 
No, XL 
1. Rabelais and his Times. 
Il. National Organic Life. 
III. Louis XI and his Times. 
IV. Opium and the Opium Trade. 
No, XLI 
I. Rise of Art in Italy. 
Il. Johann Ludwig Uhland 
Ill. Rivers and their Influence 
IV. Origin and Development of the Modern Drama 


No, XLII.— 


Alfred the Great and his Times, 


I 
11]. Madame de Sévigné and her Letters. 
III. Icelandic Literature. 
IV. Yachting not merely Sport. 
No. XLIII. 
I. Female Artists. 
Il. The Lost Sciences. 
Ill. Our Navy, and what it should be. 
IV. De Quincey and his Writings. 
No. XLIV 


. Ceylon and 


I its Mysteries. 
Il. Canova 
Il 


III. National Characteristics of French and Germans 
IV. The Central Park under Ring Leader Rule. 
¥. Ancient Graves and their Contents. 
No. XLV 
Z. Berens in Nationalities and Races. 
II. The Religion and Ethics of Spinoza. 
III. Anonymous and Pseudonymous Authors and 


V orks. 
IV. The Russian Advance in Asia. 
V. The Financial Basis of Society. 


VII. King Arthur and the Round Table Knights. 
VII. Our Higher Educational Institutions, Male and 
Female. 
IX. Note to Vassar 
Number 


College Article in our last 


1869. 
Robin Hood and his Times. 

VI. Our Millionaires and their Influence. 
VII. Mr. Gladstone on the Heroic Ages. 
Vill. Eclipses and their Phenomena. 


December, 


| ¥ » 


larch, 1870, 


V. Erasmus and his Influence. 


VI. The French Crisis. 
} VII. A Neighboring World. 
| VIII, Our Criminals and our Tudiciary. 
-Fune, 187 


V. The Nations on the Persian Gulf. 
VI. Specimen of a Modern Epic. 
VII. Visit to Europe—Some Things usually Over- 
looked 


eftem ber, i sy , 
V. The American Bar—William Pinkney. 
V1. Sophocles and his Tragedies. 
VII. The Abyssinian Church. 
VILL. The Franco-Prussian War. 
December, 


I $70. 


V. The Structure of the Earth. 


VI. Causes of the Franco-Prussian War. 
VII. Development of the Cell Theory. 
VIII. Party Strife and its Consequences. 


Varch, 1871. 


| VI. German Minor Poets—Freiligrath. 
VIL. Specimen of a Modern Educator of Young 
Ladies. 


VIII. Mountains and their Influence 


Yune, 1871. 
VI. What the English Intellect has done during 


Victoria’s reign. 
VII. Ageand Vicissitudes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 


tants. 
VIII. Mayor Hall’s Message and our Municipal Ad- 
ministration. 
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No, XLVI.—September, 1871. 











I. The Decline of Poetry. VI. American Colonial Literature. 
Il, England under the Tudors. Vil. ee and Scholastic Quackery, Male and 
III. The French Tragic Drama—Corneille. nale. 
IV. Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw | VIII. The - “'Spiteful” National Quarterly ana Inno- 
Material. | cent Ring-Leader Rule. 
VY. Ancient Africa and its Races, i 
XLVII.—December, 1877. 
I, Bohemia: its Political Vicissitudes and its Liter- | V. Fortified Cities. 
ature. | VI. Our National Finances. 
II. Recollections of Daniel Webster. | WII, Extinct Races of America—The Mound- 
III. Brittany: its Antiquities and its Legends. Builders. | 
IV. Our Quack Doctors, and how they Thrive. | VIII, The Stellar Universe. 
No. XLVIII.—March, 1872 
I. Ancient Inhabitants of Europe and Whence they V. The Mediterranean and the Vicissitucdes it has 
Came. | Witnessed. 
II. John C. Calhoun. | _VI. Assassination versus Fraud. 
Ill. The Evolution Theory. | VU. German View of German Unity. 
IV. Archbishop Spalding. VILL. Russian Literature. 
No. XLIX.—Fune, 1872. 
I. Serpent-worship among the Priiaitive Races. | V. Grant and Greeley. 
II. Law of Equivalents. | VI. Mr. Bryant's Translation of Homer. 
III. Henry Clay. VII. Circassia and the Turks. 
IV. Origin and Development of the Marriage System. | VI11. James Gordon Bennett, 
No. L.—September, 1872. 
I, The Evolution of Intelligence VI. The Jews in Spain. 
Il. Sir William Herschel and his Discoveries. VII. Colleges of the Christian Brothers 
Ill. Why the Jesuits are expelled. VIII. Logic as an Agency of Reform. 
IV. Ancient Engraved Gems. 1X. Our Candidates as Reformers, Genuine and 
V. New Catechism for Young Ladies—Gods and Spurious. 
Goddesses. i 
No. Ll.—December, 1572. 
I. Siam and the Siamese V. The University of Pennsylvania and its New 
Il. Notabilities of the American Bar—Rufus Choat Windows. 
Ill. The Puffing Element in American Literature. VI. Pope Alexander V1 
IV. The Planetary Theory. VII, Development in Art. 
Vill. Horace Greeley 
No. LII.--March, 187}, 
I. North America before the S$ on anish Conquest. 1V. Jean-Baptiste de la Salle 
li. Motives and Struggles of Shakspeare ia Settling V. Supplement t« ys The U niversity ot Pennsylva- 
in Londo niaand its New Windows. 
Ill. World Wealth | VI. The Internal and External Fire of the Earth 
No. LIL1.—Fene, 1873. 
I, The Napoleonic Dynasty. V. Alchemy and the Alchemists 
II. The Material i penny of the Soul ; _WI. Our Wonderfully Reformed City Government. 
Ill. Petrarch and his Laura | VII, Patrick Henry and the Revolution, 
IV. The Sun and its Phenomena | 
No. LIV.—September, 17573. 
I. Anaxagoras as a Scientist and Educator. | V. Our Educators: The Dead and the Living 
Il. The Evolution of Language. | Contrasted, 
III, Myths in Modern Science. } Vil. Edmund Burke. 
IV. Raphael of Urbino. |} WII. Progress of Chemical Theory 
} VIIl. The Horse: How he is Cheated and Abused, 
No. LV.—December, 1873. 
1. Responsibility of Government for the Public | IV. Discovery of America by the Northmen. 
Health. V. The Dawn of the English Drama. 
Il. Glaciers and their Phenomena VI. Alexander Hamilton. 
III. Icelandic Literature. VIL. Political Constitutions. 
No. LV1.--March, 1874. 
I. Corals, Coral Reefs and Islands | V. The Glacial Period: its Cause and Inttnence 
Il. Mill and Agassiz V1. Institutes, Academies and Seminaries on the 
III. The Accidents of Sublunary Immortality. Hudson. 
IV. lierr Strauss and his Pantheistic System. | VII. The Salient Characteristics of Washington. 
No. LVI1.—une, ~~ 
I. Infidel Aspects of Physical Science. ! V. Cotton Growing, Past, Present and Future 
Il. Woman's Duties and Rights. | VI. Anothes Excursion among Seats of Learning, 
Ill. Solar Heat and its Mode of Action. | yenuine and Spurious. 
IV. Swift, and his Alleged Treatment of Varina, VII. Mr. Motley’s John of Barneveld. 
Vanessa and Stella. 
No. LVIII.—September, 1874. 
I. Cosmical Unity in History. | V. Geological Histo 
II, Village Communities, Ancient and Modern. VI. The Beechers and the Tiltons, 
III. Grantism v ersus Czesarism. VII. Domestic Hygiene. 
IV. The English State Church and Non-conformists. VIII. Our Educators: A Model Head-Master. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & 


°? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MEMOIRS OF F. Q. ADAMS.—Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, comprising Portions of his Diary from 
1795 to 1848. Edited by Hon. CHarves Francis Apams. 
Vol. XII. 8vo. Extra cloth. $5.00. 

This volume completes this valuable work, and 
contains an elaborate index to the twelve volumes. 

**It should be in every public library, and in every 
private one of any pretension ; for, as a work of refer- 
ence in regard to all the facts of our history from the 
time of the Revolution till after the close of the war 
with Mexico, it is without an equal. A more tasteful 
and elegant publication has rarely been issued in 
America.—PAiladelphia Evening Bulletin. 

DANTE. Edited by Mrs. OipHantT. 16mo. 
Extra cloth Being the frst volume of a series 
of ForeiGn Ciassics FoR ENGLISH READERS, a Compan- 
ion series to “‘Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 


81.00 


* Flowing and full, yet free from tediousness. A 
popular introduction to Dante’s writings both service- 
ble and tasteful.’’—Lomdon Graphic. 

LIFE OF EDWIN FORREST.--The American 
Tragedian. By Wiitiam R. Acer, illustrated with 
fourteen fine steel plates. Two handsome Octavo vol- 
umes. Printed on supertine paper. Bound in extra 
cloth, gilt top. Price $10.00 

** It is the most brilliant and imposing literary monu- 
ment ever erected to the memory of an actor.’’--4 /ple- 
ton’s Fournad,. 

“Asan authentic and most conscientious work on 
the American stage, illustrated by the career of an 
actor of original and extraordinary powers, whose his- 
tory is told throughout with appreciation and deep 
feeling, it is a book that must be consulted and read by 
all who would be rightly informed in tlais branch of 
contemporary history.’’--Boston Daily Advertiser. 

HAMLET.--Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, 
A.M. Being the Third Play of the Varitorum Edition 
of Shakespeare. 2 volumes. Royal 8vo. Superfined 
toned paper. Fine cloth, uncut edges, gilt top. Per 
volume, $4.00 

“It is the merit of Mr. Furness’s volumes that they 
winnow the wheat of all their predecessors, and con- 
tribute grain trom fields which have been and are in- 
accessible to ordinary students.’’--North American. 

**A monument of honor to American literary labor. 
No other edition ever printed on this side of the 
Atlantic approaches this in worth or thorough excel- 


lence.’’--Soston Evening Traveller. 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.--Linguistics, 
Philology, Etymology By ABE HovELAcQue, 
Translated by A. Hl. Keane, B. A., author of ** History 


of the English Language,’ et 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$ Being the First Volume of the Library of Con- 
temporary Science 

“To those who have ears to hear his discourse 
upon the nature ot language, it will be full of value and 
interest The book is a monument of labor 
and erudition.”’--PAtladelphia Inquirer. 


91-75 





&@” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 


BIBLE TEXT CYCLOPEDI/A.— A Complete 
Classification of Scripture Texts in the form of an al- 
yhabetical list of subjects. By Rev. James INGuIs. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. $2.50. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AM ARICA —Including some important facts mostly 
omitted in the smaller history. Designed for general 
reading, and for academies. By Jostan W. Legps. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.75. 

“It is at once the most comprehensive and most 
condensed history of our country that has ever been 
written. It begins with the earliest vovages of discov- 
ery, and comes down to the present time.’’—PArladel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

ARISTOTLE.—By Six ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., 
LL.D., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 12mo. 
Finecloth. $1.00. Being the fifth volume of the supple- 
mental series of Ancient Classics for English Readers. 

“This book is one of the very best of the very 
excellent series to which it belongs. It is thoroughly 
trustworthy and interesting.’’—Aa/t/more Gazette. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL.--The Conflict between 
labor and Capital. By Atserr S. Bottes. New Edi- 
tion. ra2mo. Paper cover. 75 cents. 


“He has produced a work that may be read with 
great benefit by both capitalist and laborer. He points 
out to edch where he has erred, and shows the way to 
right himself.”"--New YVors Commercial Advertiser. 

HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW 
FERSEY.—¥From its origin in 1746 to the commence- 
ment of 1854. By Joun Maccean, Tenth President of 
the College. 2vols. 8vo. Extracloth. $7.00. 


“An exceedingly valuable work.”’--Boston Tran- 
script. 


‘**The histories of our older colleges, and of many 
of the younger, are among the most interesting and 
valuable records of the country. Dr. Maclean’s noble 
work is another admirable contribution to this depart- 
ment of our literature.’’--New York Observer. 


ELEMENTS OF THE LAWS ; Or, OuTLINES oF 
THE SysteM oF Civit AND Criminat Laws in Force in 
THE Unriep STATES AND IN THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE 
Union. Designed asa text-book and for general use. 
By THomas L. Sairu, late Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Indiana’ New edition, revised. remo. 
Fine cloth. $1.50 

This work is designed to enable any one to acquire 
a competent knowledge of his legal rights and privi- 
leges in all of the most important political and business 
relations of the citizens of the country, with the princi- 
ples upon which they are founded, and the means of 
asserting and maintaining them in civil and criminal 
cases 

A HAND-BOOK OF PUNCTUA 7/0N.—Contain- 
ing the more important Rules, and an Exposition of the 
Principles upon which they depend. By Joserpn A. 
Turner, M. A. / revised edition. 16m0. Limp 
cloth. 75 cts 


iVew, 





postpaid, by the Publishers, upon the receipt of the price. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Isis Unveiled.—aA Master Key tothe Mysteries of Ancient 
and Modern Science and Religion. By H. P. BLavarzky, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Theosophical Society. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, about 1,400 pages, handsomely printed, cloth, 
extra, $7.50. 


The recent revival of interest in Philology and Archeology, resulting 
from the labors of Bunsen, Layard, Higgins, Miiller, Dr. Schlieman, and 
others, has created a great demand for works on Eastern topics. 

The author enters the field well equipped. A native of Asia, her child- 
hood passed among the Calmucks, Tartars, Persians, and other Eastern 
peoples; her maturity among Hindus, Cingalese, Thibetans, and Egyptians, 
oriental traditions, languages, literature, and mythology have long been her 
chief study and occupation. The immense fund of information stored up 
during years of thoughtful study and observant travel in all lands, enable 
her to throw more light upon the esoteric philosophy of Eastern nations, 
than, perhaps, any other writer who has contributed to the literature of this 
important subject. 

To the scholar and the specialist, to the philologist and the archzologist, 
this work will be a most valuable acquisition, aiding them in their labors and 
giving to them the only clue to the labyrinth of confusion in which they are 
involved. To the general reader it will be especially attractive because of 
its fascinating style and pleasing arrangement, presenting a constant variety 
of racy anecdote, pithy thought, sound scholarship, and vivid description. 
Mme. BLAvarsky possesses the happy gift of versatility in an eminent 
degree, and her style is varied to suit her theme with a graceful ease refresh- 
ing to the reader, who is led without weariness from page to page. The 
author has accomplished her task with ability, and has conferred upon all a 
precious boon, whose benefit the scientist as well as the religionist, the 
specialist as well as the general reader, will not be slow to recognize, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Bible of Humanity.— By Juves Micue et, author 
of The History of France ; Priests, Women, and Families ; 
L'Amour, etc. Translated from the French by V.Calfa. One 
vol. 8vo., handsomely printed and neatly bound. Cloth, $3. 

Serpent and Siva Worship.—aAnd Mythology in 
Central America, Africa and Asia, and the Origin of Serpent 
Worship. Two Treatises. By Hype CLARKE and C. STAIN- 
LAND WaKE, M.A. J. Edited by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 
One vol. 8vo., paper cover, 50 cents. 


Published by J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Principles of Mental Hygiene. 


By D. A. GORTON, M. D. 


12° Extra Cloth. Tinted Paper. $1.75. 


In this work the author treats of the relations of mind and 
matter, and the mental influence of physical agents and envi- 
ronments, showing specifically how the character may be, and 
is, modified by them;-—-improved and strengthened by some, 
vitiated and perverted by others. He also discusses the relation 
of the individual and society ; of government and morbific causes ; 
of crime and disease; the influence of heredity, dogmas, religions, 
marriage, etc. 


OPINION OF THE PREss. 


“The work demands carefyl reading. It treats of topics so vast in importance, 
especially to the psychologist, that acomplete review would be too extensive, and there- 
fore, while heartily recommending its perusal to those who are awake to the relations 
between body and mind, we must content ourselves with noticing a few points to which 
we take exception.”’— 7he New York Medical Fournadl. 


‘“*It is certainly refreshing, in the wilderness of inferior treatises upon subjects con- 
, 


nected with the physical and spiritual well-being of man, to meet with such a real oasis as 
that which we have in Dr. Gorton’s Essay The National Quarterly Review 

** The whole subject is handled with great breadth of thought and richness of illustration, 
in which some of the ablest writers upon the subject are fully quoted. We commend the 
work not only to the professional man but to the general reader."’"— 7he Medical Union 

“The value of the book must be sought for in the great variety of suggestions and 
sharp ideas with which it is literally crammed.”’—United States Medical and Surgical 
Journal 

“The best American book which has yet appeared upon this most vital topic.’’— 7%e 


Liberal Christian 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE DRIFT OF MEDIGAL PHILOSOPHY. 


12 Tinted paper. Limp Covers, 75¢c. Paper, 50c. 


he author aims to show in this essay that crime is oftener 
the result of brain disease than of original sin, and that the vic- 
tims of either abnormality are proper objects of commisseration, 
to be sent to asylums and reformatories, rather than jails and 
penitentiaries. 


For sale at the office of the National Quarterly Review, 
291 Broadway, New York, by Booksellers generally, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFPELFINGER, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


624, 626 AND 628 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. Complete. Edited by his Sister, Lady 
Trevelyan. Steel Portrait. 5 vols. 12° cloth, $5.00. 

HUME’S ENGLAND. A new edition, with the author’s last corrections 
and improvements. 6 vols. with portrait. Cloth, $6.00. 

GIBBON’S ROME. With Notes by Rev. H. H. Milman. A new edition. 
Complete Index. Six vols., wth Portrait, $6.00. 

ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. A new stereotype edition in 4 vols. 


8vo. Large type, cloth gilt, $10. 


PROF. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


1. OUTLINES OF HISTORY. With Original Tables. Chronological, 
Genealogical and Literary. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

2. HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. Logically arranged and divided. The 
companion to “ Outlines of History.” Oblong 4to, cloth, $1.75. 

3. HISTORICAL ATLAS. Containing a Chronological series of 100 
colored Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of history 
to the present day. Oblong 4to, cloth, $3.50. 

4. HISTORICAL CHART. Imperial 4to. With beautifully colored Tables, 
showing at a glance the rise, development and fall of all the important 
Nations, from the earliest times until the present day. 

(28” For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 





HUDSON 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


ELIZABETH PEAKE, = r of ‘Pen Pictures nha pe” and ) 
“s tory of the German Emperors.’’) be 
SOPHIA C. PEAKE, f Peenatpete. 
The school year commences the first Monday in September. For particu- 
lars send for circulars. 
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REV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N. Y. 











This Institution, located about one mile from 
the Village of Sing Sing, aims to 
prepare boys tor College or 
for business. 

For fuller information please send for Circular. 





WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


Wholly devoted to College work. With ample facilities for all 


departments of a liberal education. 


TUITION, $90 A YEAR. 


*» 


j= For Catalogues apply to 


P. A. CHADBOURNE, President. 
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BRADBURY PIANOS 


Lead the World. 


RECEIVED SEVEN PREMIUMS AND GOLD MEDALS 
IN FoUR WEEKS. 


NEARLY 15,000 NOW IN USE. 


{hye 
HN 


ee ti 





The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adptation to the human voice as an accompani- 
ment, owing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and powerful singing tones. ; 

<7 From personal acquaintance with this firm, we can endorse them as worthy of 
the fullest confidence of the public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our families, 
and they give entire satisfaction. 
Mrs. U. S. Grant, Washing’n. T. S. Arthur, Phila. Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D. 
Admiral D. D. Porter, *“ Dr. John Chambers, Phila. Rev. Daniel Curry, D. D. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, - Rev. J. M. Walden, Cin.,O. Rev. W. H. De Puy, D. D. 
Robert Bonner, New York. Rev. R. M. Hatfield, Phila. Dr. Daniel Wise, New Jersey. 
Grand Central Hotel, N. Y. Rev. L. B. Bugbie. Sands St. Church, Brooklyn. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. Dr. J. M. Reid, New York. Bishop Merrill, Chicago. 
—s Gilbert Haven, Mass. Dr. C. N. Sims, Brooklyn Ranop 1. W. Wiley, Cin., O. 


Rev. John F. Hurst, D. D. Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, Cin., O. Rev. J. §. Inskip, Phila. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Oregon. Bishop Foster, Boston. Rev. Luke Hitchcock, Chi’go. 
Dr. Joseph Cummings, Ct. W.G. Fischer, Phila. Gen. Alvord, U.S. Army. 


Rev. W. Morley, Punshon. Chaplain M’Cabe, Phila. 
Dr. T. De Witt Talmage: ** Friend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are all ortho- 
dox; you ought to hear mine talk and sing.”’ 

3ishop Ames says: ** My Bradbury Piano is found, after a severe test and trial, to be 
equal to all you promised ; and is, in all respects, in richness of tone and singing qualities, 
every thing that could be desired.”’ 

r. E. O. Haven says: *“* My Bradbury Piano continues to grow better every day, 
and myself and tamily more and more in love with it. All our friends admire it.”’ 
Bishop Simpson says: ** After a trial in my family for years, for beauty of finish and 
workmanship and splendid quality of tone, your Bradbury Piano cannot be equaled.” 

Ir. J. H. Vincent says: ** For family worship, social gatherings, the Sabbath-schools, 
and all kinds of musical entertainments, give me, in prelerence to all others, the sweet- 
tone Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing qualities.” 

Dr. Jas. M’Cauley, Carlisle, Pa., says: ‘*‘ My Bradbury is splendid. Best in the State.’’ 

The best manufactured ; warranted for six years. Pianos to let, and rent applied if 
purchased ; monthly installments received for the same. Old pianos taken in exchange ; 
cash paid for the same. Second-hand pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. Organs and melodeons to Sabbath-schools and Churches supplied at 
a liberal discount. Send for illustrated price-list. 


FREEBORN GARRETTSON SMITH, 


(Late Supt. for and Successor to Wm. B. Brapsury,) 


Warerooms, {4 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
FACTORY, RAYMOND STREET, BROOKLYN. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PASSENGER TRAINS. 





Leave Depots foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. at 


6.30 P. M.—Night Express (daily) for Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Sayre, Elmira, Ithaca, Auburn, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the West. Pullman’s sleeping 
coaches attached. 


General Eastern Office, cor. Church and Cortlandt Sts. 


CHARLES H. CUMMINGS, Agent. 
ROBERT H. SAYRE, Sup't and Eng'r 


Awarded the Highest Medal at Vienna. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.,., 


591 Broadway, New York. 
(Opp. Metropolitan Hotel.) 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS AND FRAMES. 


STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, 
Albums, Graphoscopes, Photographs, 


And kindred goods—Celebrities, Actresses, etc. 


PHOTOCRAPHIC MATERIALS. 


We are Headquarters for everything in the way of 

Mad hl uJ AJ ry ‘ Md . 7 ‘ ' 2 , 
STEREOPTICONS AND MAGIC LANTERNS, 
Being Manufacturers of the 
MICRO-SCIENTIFIC LANTERN, STEREO-PANOPTICON, UNIVERSITY STEREOPTICON, 
ADVERTISER'S STEREOPTICON, ARTOP' ICON, SCHOOL LANTERN, 
FAMILY LANTERN, PEOPLE’S LANTERN. 
Each style being the best of its class in the market 
Beautiful Photographic Transparencies of Statuary and Engravings for the window 


Convex Glass. Manufacturers of Velvet Frames for Miniatures and Convex Glass 
Pictures 


Catalogues of Lanterns and Slides, with directions for using, sent on application 

Any enterprising man can make money with a Magic Lantern. 

ye A full stock of \ iews of the ee Buildings and their contents 
ee" Cut out this advertisement for reference. ges 
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Inman Line.—Mail Steamers. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 





CITY OF MONTREAL, ; ; . . Saturday, Sept. 29, 10 A.M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND, . ; , Saturday, October 6, 3 P M. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, . ; ; ; . Saturday, October 13,10 A. M. 
CITY OF BERLIN, . ‘ ‘ ‘ Saturday, October 20, 3 P. M. 
CITY OF CHESTER, . ‘ ‘ i . Saturday, October 27, 9 A. M. 


FROM PIER 45, NORTH RIVER. 


CABIN, $80 and $100 gold. Return Tickets on favora- 
ble terms. STEERAGE, $28 currency. Drafts issued at 
lowest rates. 

Saloons, State Rooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms 
amidships. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 


15 and 33 munnnnuitien N. Y. 





FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL. 


The Steamers of this line take the Lane Routes recommended by Lieut. Maury, U. S. 
N., going south of the Banks on the passage to Queenstown, all the year round. 


BRITANNIC,....Saturday, Sept. 29, at 10 A. M. 
6 i, 9) Se Saturday, Oct. 6, at 3 P.M. 
GERMANIC,....Saturday, Oct. 13, at 10 A. M. 
BALTIC,........Saturday, Oct. 20, at 3 P.M. 


ADRIATIC,..... Saturday, Oct. 27, at 9 A. M. 
FROM WHITE STAR DOCKS, PIER 52 NORTH RIVER. 


RATES.—Saloon, $80 and $100 in gold. Return tickets on reasonable terms. Steerage, $28. 

Saloon, Staterooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms are placed amidships, where the noise 
and motion are least, affording a degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at sea 

For inspection of plan and other information, apply at the Company’s Office, 


‘ 


No. 37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


R,. J. CORTIS, Agent. 
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Fac Similes of a few of the many Prize Medals received. 


_ TOR) a 
CORN STARCH /)/ 
4 


HIGHEST 
Centennial Award 


FOR 


“Notable or Absolute Purity.” 


[The above Medals present an array of irrefutable testimony in favor of the following 
named goods, well worthy of the serious consideration of all who want the best and most 
economical: each medal represents a decision of a separate Board of Scientific and Disin- 
terested Jurors. No greater evidence of superiority can possibly be submitted. Comments 
of the manufacturers can add nothing thereto. 


DURYEAS’ SATIN CLOSS STARCH. 


LN SIX-POUND BOXES AND ONE-POUND PAPERS, USE IT ONCE AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER, 


DURYEAS’ IMPROVED CORN STARCH. 


Provounced by JURORS OF GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1867, to be the ** PERFECTION 
OF QUALITY.” NONE GENUINE WITHOUT ** DURYEAS’” ON EVERY PACKAGE. FOR SALE 
BY GROCERS GENRRALLY. 
a" Our NEW RECIPE BOOK, containing many valuable recipes, will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any one sending their address to General Depot, 


Nos. 29, 3!, and 33 Park Place, New York. 





